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BI IH£ IBANSLAIOB. 



Tttt: following work has c:tcited much attentinn in German}^ nnd Enj;- 
laii'l, from the uew lit^ht it throws on tlio political histor\', naturnl foa- 
tares, and social condition of one of the least known and motit interei^ting 
eOTintries of ETirope. The historicnl portion of it, in n brief rLnJ imi- 
inated narrative, describes one of the most reiii:ii kuMe struggles for free- 
dom and independence on record. The popular jniti ioti!»Tn and devotion 
to liberty displayed, during the war with Genoa, and the succession of 
heroic leaders and statesmen to which it gave birth, from Sambuccio to 
8&n)piero and I'ai li, may challenge cotupurisoii with the noblest epochs 
of tho Spartan aud Atiitiiiau republics. The striking similitude of the 
character of Napoleon with that uf other iiiaidial chiefs of Corsicri, aud 
the ineradicable Influence which the national traiU exercised ou liis life 
ftod actions, ar« clearly illustrated in these pages. 

The acconnt of the actual social condition of Corsica reTeals the curi- 
ous £Mi €f tiM •ziBtc&M of th« CQttOBiS of tilt Hfimerie and patriarchal 
9§m ia fUt Yigoor, in tlM midil of modm dtiHsttioii^ unaffeotod hj its 
aoMliomliiif and progrwrifo londendoA. 

flM tnaalator liopM tbfti ho Iim not impolrod tho morit of Ihoorigbial 
taxt, the difioolty of Miidoring wliioh Into English, from Ita peoaliarljr 
IHM tfylb, vill bo opproolotod hj OT017 GonnMi ■obolir. 

It ia M joat to tbo author that tho fottowiag oxtsaet tnm a noCioe of 
Iho ori^aali In tho UTaatinlnalar Boriow of Jidj laat^ ahonld aooompany 
thotnadatioB: 

''A book of tart d»«aotor, wkaa wo afo vaqr m«oh fltlatafcoiit ootnoa 
bafot* «a with tha UBpfotaadlag tiUo of 'Conioai,* hj Fovdiaaad Oro> 
gatoiiWi tha mdo of Iho wittr ia vnknowii to va, it aoonda Uko aonio 
Ml gmnt amuMd tor tha ooeaahm; hut whathar it bo or bo nol^ ia 
of Httlo amaaq«iHoa, and aSbota not tha laaat tho oomploiioB of hia 
genlna. Tho aabalnnoo of hia two Tohmoa ia n aonunor tonr in tho 
ialand of Coraioa, and oter tiiia oomparatiTalj nnbrokon fronnd an 
nm irrnt r»f literary talent has been expended whidi WO do not ozaggorata 
in deaarihiag aa of tlio voiy highoat ordor. Wo nra not gtvcn to enthn* 
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▼i BT THB TRANSLATOR. 

iiMm wKb lukiioim aiifbAn; the fUse mttal Is to well got vp ia lli«t» 
days, that imlMf we ]i»t« the real meUl in our Imdib iro sre eaeilj 
deceived; but this book, eaay, simple, and nmmuDiiiiE, ie of that eelmlj 
pevfeot Uad which euries with it its own imaislible witaois to iliilf hi 
the inoeiMible ohem with wfaieh we reed it It ie heid to mj in whet 
eapeeitj the writer ie noet eKoeUent^-es e hietorieiit ee e tiieaC«r of de» 
eoriptiTO proee, ee a poet» e aeholer, or e neo. We heTo aketohee of the 
Buio J iUnetrioiis men, from Seneee to Nepoleon, whom Coralee has either 
itaelf prodeced, or whom fovtue hae oomieoted with the idend. We 
have piotaree of the past and present Corsieeiii^ ie their wild» btave^ 
saTage, half heioio stnngeness, natenied and lawlese, yet bearing virtaee 
as wild flowerst whi^ hare aQ the freshest fragranoe of humanity about 
them ; with natoree sublimated into pas^n, capable alike of the highest 
crimes or of the noblest efforts of heroism. lUiiskratiTe stories, beauti* 
fVilly told, are scattered up and down the pages, with delicatelj drawn 
idyllic descriptions of the life of the island, which remind us alternately 
of Werther and <tf the < Sketch Book.' Indeed the style is TCiy like the 
earij style of Goethe, in the utter absence of affectation, and bright 
buoyancy of feeling alternating with tenderness. Here is a book whidiy 
if any one can be found to translate it, without allowing the bloom to 
eieape in the process, cannot fail to be as popular among English read- 
ers as the best writings of Washington Irving. We should hare no 
fear of being ablo to justify mir panegyric if wo had room for extracts, 
if wo coTil'l allow Hp:u:o fur a slnprle cnrnplctf '=fnry. or fnr nrsy tnlrrnMj 
long spcciiiirn : we could find criticisms on Homan authors which w^ u! I 
gatiafy the Lutlii jnufessor of the T>ondon UniTerslty ; descriptions which 
would please Mr. Huskin; stories of Paoli. or Napoleon, or Murat, or 
rr>72n di Borgo. or other of the famous children of the Conuoan moun- 
tains, which would interest CTcry body," 

£. J. M. 

Fkaadeij>hM, F^, 22, 1855. 
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PBEFACE OF THE AUTHOB. 



Is the ^tunmer of last year, I made a journey to the island of Corsica, 
to vliich i vrii- attracted much by its iincx]>1orcr| solitudes, and the 
grandeur of its sceuery, as bj the original cbar;icter of its peopl'*. I 
bad not proposed to myself the extenuiTO tour Trhich I subsequently 
made, but like the traveller in the fable, I was lured on by some f:isci- 
n&ting spell, from step to ytoji, into its beautiful mountains and valleys. 
Tbe fruit of mj summer's lYAOtierings is ih« following book, wiiick I 
hope ni;*y kindly receired. 

The history of the Corsicans, as sternly rugged as their monntainSf 
&od ai wr n irous as their own uatvu cs, has an entirely exclusive charac< 
ter ; it may therefore be described m an abridged or detailed form, and 
in either it will awaken .an interest like that of a man of extraordinary 
organization. Cor^ici vrould sull be worthy of the admiration of the 
world tiuMigU it hml not produced a Napoleon, for its ii:^nlar annuls 
abound ia striking illusLrations of human excellciice, and actions of the 
loftieat valour and virtue. Its history will explain much that seems 
mysterious in the character of Napoleon, and will contribute to a butler 
understanding of the nature of that great man. 

I Am under many obligations to kind friends in Corsica, but more par- 
iMsrIx to Signer Bdnedetto Vlalt, th« learned Corslcan, professor of 
chcauAtry in tibe Bomaa UnWersitj ; to the osiled Floreatine geographer 
llaisooeU ; and to Signor Camillo Vtimi, tiio keeper of the erehivee In 
AjeocioL 

fMM» 4praSd; 1868. (Tii) 
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CHAPTER L 



Tab earliest accoQDts of Conica are to be foand ia the geo* 
graphical and hutorieal writings of the Greeks and Bomanfli 
They do not positiTely Inform as whether the Phoenicians, 

Etruscans, Spaniards, or Ligurians were the orit^nnal colonists 
of the island. All these old races had visited Corsica, beiuro 
the Carthaginians, Phociau Greeks, and Romans settled in it. 

The position of Corsica and Sardinia, in the great western 
galf of the Meditemnean, made them a rallying point for all 
the smroiinding people of the continent* who were engaged in 
commerce, or in colonization. Ganl laj but one dajs sail to the 
north, Spain three days voyage to the west ; the coait of Etru- 
ria was quite near on the east, and Africa on the south coold 
be reached in a few days. The people on the continent, tlius 
meeting on these islands, interchanged ideas and left irapres- 
nous of their residence. The variety and difference of national 
eharacteristics, as well as of people, are to be traced in the 
stractores, scnlptnres, coins, language, and customs, which, 
like stota, gradaally fixed the ethnographical form of the 
island, and made Sardinia, in particular, one of the mos^ 
remarkable conutries of Europe. Both islands lay upon the 

(9) 
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bonndarj line wbieh sepftrated tbis part of the MediternuDMn 

into Spanish and Italian divisions. A::lt ibe influences of itic 
oriental and Greek emigrrations were politically as well a.s phy- 
sically obliterated, both these nations exercised a controlling 
influence over the islands. In Sardinia the Spanish element 
predominated, and in Corsica, the Italian. This is clearlj to 
be Been at the present day, in the langnage. Ia later times 
the French element also entered into Corsicai but this was 
only in a political sense. In the remotest periods the Gallic- 
Celtic, or Ligurian people, had crossed oyer to the island. 
The Spanish traits, which strack the philosopher Seneca so 
forcibly in his time, have disappeared, and are now only to be 
seen in the grave and melancho-choleric disposition of the 
inhabitants. 

The original name of the island was Corsica^ and the sabse- 
qnent designation, Ojmns. The former was derlred firom 
Corsns, a son of Hercnles, and brother of Saidos, who intro- 
duced colonies into the islatids named after them. Some snp- 

pose Corsus to have been a Trojan, who carried off Sica, a 
niece of Dido, and that the name of Corsica thus arose. This 
is the story of John della Grossa, the most ancient Corsican 

chronicler. 

The Greeks made use of the name Oymns. Pansanins, in 
bis Phocian Geography, says, " The a^acent Island to Sardinia 
is called Corsica by the natiTO Libyans, and Cymns by the 
Greehs.'' The term Libyans was nniTersaOy employed for 
Phoenicians, and Pansanins scarcely thought of aboriginal 
inhabitants. They were emigrants from the mainland, as in 
Sardinia. In the same book, indeed, he says, that Libyans 
first came to Sardinia, where they already found inhabitants, 
and that they were followed by Greeks and Spaniards. The 
word Cymns itself is derived from the Phoenician Atr (promon- 
tory). These, however, are all mere hypotheses andf Tagne con- . 
jectnres. 

It appears from the sources whence Pansanins derived his 
information, that the Phoenicians certainly founded colonies on 
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both islands at a Teiy remote epoch, and that tbej found a 
popalatioiiy which was either Ligarian or Etmscan-Pelasgic, 
mod that Spa&iaids also came orer at a later periocl. Seneca, 
who liTod eight years in ezUe in Corsica, in one of his conso- 
latory letters to his mother, Helcia, in the eighth chapter writes 
as follows : *' This island has also frequently changed its culti- 
vators. Passing oror the deep veiled obscnrity of the primitive 
ageSy I know only that the Greeks, who now inhabit Massilia 
(Marseilles), after leaving Phocis, first established tbemselTCS 
on this island. It is uncertain whether thej were driven awaj 
bj the nnhealthj climate, the spectacle of the increasing power 

Italy, or the hart)onr1es8 coast : that it was not on acconnt of 
the «avaf,'eness of the inhabitants, we may infer from the fact 
that they took up their residence among the then extremely 
rough and barbarous people of Gaul. Ligurians afterwards 
repaired to the island, and also Spaniards, as may be inferred 
from the similaritj of their customs, for the same head and foot 
coverings are to be fonnd as among the Cantabrians, as well as 
nnmerons words ; bnt the whole language has lost its original 
character, from intercourse with Qreeks and Lignrians." It is 
to be regretted that Seneca did not deem it worth the trouble 
to makf* further investigations into the condition of the island. 
If for him the primitive history of the Corsicans is veiled in 
darkness, how much more so must it be for ns. 

Bnt Seneca is certainly in error in stating that the Ligurians 
and Spaniards were the immediate successors of the Phocians. 
I have no donbt that their Celtic races were the first and oldest 
inhabitants of Corsica ; even the physiognomy of the present 
Corsicaos is of a Celtic-Ligurian type. 
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CHAPTER n. 



The first historicallj secorded evant touching Corsica, is the 
arrlTal of the fiigitiTe Fhoeians, so clearlj described by Hero- 
dotus. It is known that these Asia Minor Greeks had resolved 

to leave their native conDtiy, rather than snmbit to the intolera^ 
ble yoke of Cyrus, and that, after a solemn adjuration to the 
gods, they took to their ships, with all their treasure. They 
first treated with the Chiotes for the cession of the Oenasiaa 
Islands ; after the rejection of this ofifer they sailed to Corsica, 
not hj chance, bnt becanse thej had there boilt the town of 
Alalia, twenty years before. They fonnd their own colonists, 
and remained with them five years, bnilding temples, as Hero- 
dotus say 6 : " ]jut, because of their robbery and plunder of the 
neighbouring people, the Tyrrhenians and the Carthaginians 
armed a fleet of sixty sail. The Phoeians, on their side, fitted 
out a lilie number of vessels, and they proceeded to the sea 
before Sardinia, to meet them. They gained the victory, bnt 
it cost them dear ; for they lost forty vessels, and the remainder 
were rendered nnfit for service, from their shattered beaks. After 
their return to Alalia, they left the Island, with their wives, and 
children, and property, and saih 1 to Khcgium." It is known 
that they subsequently built Muasilia, the present Marseilles. 

Alalia, the Aleria of to-day, was unquestionably a GredE 
colony, and afterwards fell into the power of the Etrnscana. 
That they must have sent colonies to Corsica before the Pho- 
eians, may be inferred firom the history of this commercial 
and enterprising^ nation. For the |H>werftil Popnlonia, lying 
nearly opposite to Corsica, had some time before made an 
attempt to take possession of the east coast of the island, after 
having acquired Elba. Diodoms, in his fiftli book, says, 

The two chief cities of Corsica are Calaris and JKica^ Gala- 
(12) 
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ris (corrupted for Alalia or Aleria) was founded by the Pho- 
citas. After having dwelt in the island for some time, they 
▼era driren oat bj the TjrriieBi«i& The Utter buiit Nieee, 
when they htd become mafteiB of the sea.'' KieM is probably 
Meriene, situated on the tame coast plain. We may sappose 
that this colony ranked next to Nicsea, and that in consequence 
of the jealousy and fear excited among the Tyrrhenians by the 
emigmtion of the Phocian community, a conflict arose between 
the TyrrheniaQS and the latter. It is not certain that the Car- 
thaginiaiis had poMesdons in Corsica ; bat they had colonies, 
at tbe same period, in the neigbiwnring Sardinia. Paosanins 
informs ns that they snbdaed the Libyans and Spaniards in 
this island, and built two cities, Caralis (Cagliari) and Sulchos 
(Palma di Solo). The threatened dantsrer from the Greeks 
indoctfd them to make common canse with the Tyrrhenians, 
wbo had also settled in Sardinia, against the Phociao invaders. 
The ancient historians likewise malce mention of an emigration 
of Corsicans to Sardinia, where tb^ are said to have planted 
twelve cities. 

For a lon<? time after, we hear nothing farther of the aftaiis 
of Corsica from wliich the Etrnscans continued to export honey, 
wax, ship timlicr and slaves. Their prradually dccliiiiiig puwer 
yielded to the Carthaginians, who appear to have obtained full 
possession of both islands, that if to say, of their harbonrs and 
commercial cities, for the people of the interior were yet nn- 
sabdned. In the Panic wan, the grasping ambition of Rome 
dispossessed the Carthaginians of both islands. Corsica is not 
particularly mciitioiu'd, either in thePnnic treaty of the llumaus 
in Ihe time of TarqiiiaiuH, or in the treaty of peace of the first 
Pnnic war. Sardinia was sorrendered to the Romans. Tho 
Ticinity of Corsica most also have attracted them to the con- 
quest of that island. Central points in the sea that washed the 
shores of Spain, GFanl, Italy and Africa, they presented excellent 
stations for the fleets that the Romans lent ont for tlie oonqaest 
of the coasts of those countries. 

It is related that in 260, b. c, the consul Lucius Cor- 
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Delias Scipio sailed over to Coretca, and destroyed the city of 
Aleria, while at the same time, he conquered the Conicans and 
SardinianSy and Hanno, the Oarthagmian. The motllated 

epitaph of 8e?pio contains these words ; Heo Ospit Corsica 

Alkimaqll ^^ilJJE. But tlie subjection of the wild Corsicans 
was 110 easy task. They made as obstinate and heroic a re- 
sistance as the Samnites. The Komans were defeated on 
several occasions, and the Corsicans frequently rebelled. M. 
Olaudias led an army against the Corsicans in 240. Vanquished, 
and in a despeiate condition, he offered them a fovonnble treaty, 
which they accepted; the Senate, however, did not confirm it. 
That body ordered the consul C. Licinius Varas to severely 
chastise the Corsicans, but it delivered Claudius to them, to do 
with him as they plea?ed. This was a politic proceeding on the 
part of the Romans, which they several times resorted to, when 
tbey bad religiona scruples against the violation of an oath. 
The Corsicans acted as the Samnites and Spaniards, in a similar 
case. They refhsed to receive the innocent general, and they 
sent him back, unharmed. He was strangled at Borne and 
thrown down tlie Tarpeian rock. 

Thonprh overcome by the "Romans, the Corsicans were con- 
tinually in a state of insurrection, and at that period displayed 
the same patriotic spirit, and love of iiber^, which has since 
drawn the eyes of the world to their sequestered home in the 
midst of the waters. They rose in arms with the Sardinians ; 
but after the subjection of the latter, they also suffered a bloody 
defeat ut ilie battle of Myrthe. They uevertht'Iess maintained 
a nriu stand in their mountain fastnesses, and it seems that they 
compelled the Koman general to an advantageous peace. 

They were aj^ain in insurrection in 181, b. c. Marcus Pinarius, 
Pnetor of Sardinia, immediately sailed over to Corsica, with an 
army, and slew more thou two thousand of the blanders in a 
sanguinary battle, of which mention is made by Li?y. The 
people laid down their arms, gave hostages, and a tribute of 
one hundred thousand pounds of wax. Seven years later there 
was another hsing and another bloody contest. Seven thousand 
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Oonucans were left on the field, and two thousand taken 
priBoneiB, «Dd the tribute was increafled to two haadred thoa- 
saiid pounds of wax. Tea years BabBeqaentlj, this gallant people 
again took np arms, and obliged the Romans to send a eonsnhur 

army against them. JuTentioa Thalea, and Sciplo Nosica after 
him, completely sabdaed the island. 

The Romans had thus to wage a war of more than a hundred 
years against these brave islanders, before they coold reduce 
them to snbmission. They gOTerned* Corsica^ in common with 
Sardinia, by a prsBtor, who resided in Oagliari, and sent a 
lieutenant or legate to Corsica. Bnt it was only in the first 
etnl war that the Romans serionsly thonght of colonizing it. 
The celebratod Marias fuundcd the colony of Mariana upon the 
beautiful phiiu on the eastern cuust, and Svlhi, at a Inter period 
bu'lt Aleria on the same plain, restoring the former Alalia of 
the r : ' iaas. Corsica now began to be Romanized, the Celtic- 
Spanish hingaage to change, and Roman customs to prevail. 
We hear of no more insurrections by the Corsicans against their 
mien, and tlie island is only once again historically mentioned, 
when Sextus Pompeius, in defianro of the Triumvirs, established 
his supremacy over the Mediteriiincan, seized Corsica, Sardinia, 
and Sicily. His kingdom was not of long duration. 



CilAi^TBR III. 

That the iahuid, nnder the long domination of the Romans 
was by no means so flourishing as we might expect, may be 
inferred ftom the condition of the interior, which the Romans 
had, probably, never subdned. They satisfied themselves with 
the two colonies, and some harbour settlements. The beautifbl 
coast froiitinp: the opposite shores of Italy was ]ireferred for 
habitation. According to the itinerary of Antoninus, a Roman 
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road ran from Mariana along the coast, soiilhwardly, Alcria, 
Pnesidinm, Portis FaTonias PaUie, to the present Bonifacio 
on the itraitB. This was the crosmng {loiai to Portos Tibda, 
(eartio Aragonese,} a considerable place, whence a road led to 
Caralls, the GagUarl of to-daj. 

Pliny speaks of thirty-three cities in Corsica, bat gires the 
names of only the two Roman colonics. Strabo, however, who 
wrote not ImiL^ before him, sajs, on the cu unary, of Corsica: 
** Tliere are some small towns, sneh as Blcs?ina, Charax 
EnicoDifie, and Yapenes.'^ These names no longer exist Pliny 
may have considered STery casUe as a town. Ptolemy, on the 
eontraEy, particalarly mentions byname the varioos dlTisions of 
Conilca» and the tribes which inhabited them. Many of the terms 
he nnakes use of, are more or lees distinctly preserved to this 
day in Corsica. 

We are indebted to the ancient historians also, f(>r st^me 
notices of the cnstoras and character of the Corsicans of that 
period. I cite them here, fur it is curious to compare their 
descriptions with those made of them in the middle ages and by 
recent writers. 

Strabo says of Corsica : *' It is poorly inhabited, as it is very 
ragged, and» in many parts, entirely impenetrable. Hence it 
is, that those who lire in the monntains sustain themselres by 

plunder, and are wilder than the very beasts. AVben tlje 
Roman generals made an expedition acrain.-^t the i;«land. and 
assailed the fastnesses, thcv carried otf a LTt at number as slave?, 
whose barbarous habits and appearance astonished the people 
of Borne. For tbey either took their own lires, or tired out 
the patience of their masters by their pride and obstinacy, so 
that the pnrchasers found them a dear bargain, cheaply as they 
may hsTo bought them." 

Diodonis says : ** After the Tyrrhenians had possessed the 
Corsica!! c iiies for some time, they exacted from them, as tribute, 
rosin, wax, and honey, which were produced in irreat qiiantities. 
The Corsican slaves arc of a peculiar clmracter, and appear 
to be preferred to all others for domestic purposes. Almost 
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tlie entire island is mouutainous, abouiuliiig in dense forests, 
and watered by small streams. The inhabitants live on milk^ 
boDey and meat^ of which thej have a boontifal sapply. The 
CoEncans are just among each other^ and mnch more^clTilized 
la their maimeTS than other barbarian people. The honey 
combs in the trees on the monntains belong to the first finder. 
The fehcep are known by certain marks, and thongh they ran at 
large, are recognized the property of their owners. In every 
department of lifoi the same rules of justice prevail, and ai'o 
caforoed. Their cnstoms tonching the birth of children are 
very atnnge ; no eare is taken of the mother, bat the husband 
lies In bed, in place of the bearing wife, for sereral days, as if 
sick and in bodily pain. The great quantity of boxwood that 
grows on the island, of an uucoiiiuiuu kind, is supposed to bo 
tbe cause of the extreme bitterness of the honey. The island 
is inhabited by barbarians, whose speech is very confused, and 
difficnlt of nnderstanding. Their namber amounts to more 
than thirty tbonsand.'* 

Seneca says : "Where can one find such a nsked and mgged 
region, as this roclgr island ? Where is there one so scarce of 
productions, with such a mde population, inhospitable climate, 
and more horrible situation f And yet it contains more 
strangers than natives." 

From all the statements of ancient w riters, vvc may infer that 
Corsica was bat inconsiderably inhabited, and poor in prodncts, 
beyond those yielded by its primitire forests. Seneca's ex* 
aggerations maybe ascribed to his position as an exile. Strabo 
and Diodoras differ in opinion as to the disposition of the 
Corsican slaves. History and the niicliiuiged cLaracter of- the 
Corsicans, wlio could never l)c rendered capable of slavery, are 
in favour of the former. The experience of all ages confirms 
thetnithof Diodonis^s remarks, concerning thoir sense of jastice. 

Among the epigrsms on the Oorsicaos which are ascribed to 
Seneca, are the following : their first law is Tengeance ; the 
second, to M?e by robbery ; the third, to lie ; the fonrthi to 
deny the gods. 
2* 
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These are ihe most import4iiit accouuU uf Corsica by the 
Greeks and EomaDS. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Corsica reniaiued in the possession of the Romans, from 
whom, at a later period, it received CbrUUaoitj. Down to the 
fail of Rome, ihe island agaia became the prey of roTinj^ 
adFentorers bj laud and sea^ It was OTemm bj wions peo- 
ple, and a beterogeneooB mixture of nations, tongues, and 
costoms arose, as in the more ancient times. 

Germans, IJyzantine Greeks, Moors, and Komons, invaded 
llic island. Rut the Roman iiifiiicnce, established by the long 
sway of the Romans in the island, and confirmed by multitudes 
of fugitive Italians, constituted the unshaken basis of the peo- 
ple. The YandalSi nnder Genseric, landed in Conica, and 
kept the island a long time, until they were finally driTen ont 
bj Bdisarios. After the Goths and Longobards had become 
masters of Corsica, it was taken by the Byzantines, and 
niii iiued iu their power for nearly two hundred years. Many 
Greek names and roots of the present day are to be ascribed to 
this period. 

The role of the Greeks was after the manner of the Turks. 
They appear to ha?e lool^ed upon the Corsicans as a mass of 
wild beasts: they oppressed them with insupportable taxes, 
and compelled them to sell their children to meet these burdens, 

From ihis epoch begins a series of incessant eombats, and the 
history of the island for centuries was little else than a cun- 
tiuuai struggle in defence of life, and the freedom of their 
native country. 

In ti9> the first swarms of Saracens made their appearance 
in Corsica. After Spain had submitted to the MoorSi all the 
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islands of the Mediterranean were ravaged by the Mohammed- 
ans, and many durable g^ovcrnments were foauded by tbem. 
The Greek emperors, employed in the East, abandoned the 
Weit, which foimd new protectors in the Franks, The rela* 
tiou of Chariee the Great with Oondca are deriTed- from the 
hisloriaa Eginhardi who itatea that the emperor despatched 
CoQDt Barkhard with a fleet to defend the island against the 
Saracens. His son Charles also totally defeated them at Mari- 
aoa. These combats with the Moors have been faithfully pre- 
served in the traditions of the Coraican people. The rebel 
Roman nobleman, Hngo Golonns, whom the pope, Stephen 
IT., gent to Coreica^ to get rid of, with his oompanioae, Gnido 
fiavelK and Amondo Naeiea, was particnlarlj distingnished in 
tkiB war. Oolonna first took Aleria ft'om the Moors, after a 
chivalrous combat between three Paladins and three Alours; 
he next defeated the Mooii>li kin^ Nngalon at Mariana, and 
obliged all the infidels to be baptized. The Corsican chronicle 
mentions Ganelon as companion to Hngo, a nephew of Ganelon 
of Majence, and says that he went to Corsica to wash ont the 
sbame of his honse in Moorish blood. 

In 838, the Tnscan Margrave Bonifacios, after having totally 
routed the Saracens in a great naval battle on the Afri- 
can coabt, near TJtica, on his voyag;e home, landed on the 
sooth cape of Coraica, and built upon its ciialk cliils the fortress, 
which received from him the name of Bonifacio. St Lonis 
gave him Corsica as a fend. The Etmiian coast thus, a second 
time, asserted its snpremaej orer the island, and governed it 
down to Lambert, the last of the Tuscan margraves, who died 
in 951. 

AUcr tlie domination of Bcrengar and Adalbert of Frionl, 
the emperor, Otto the Second, gave Corsica to his adherent, 
the Margrave Uugo of Tuscany. Its subsequent historj is 
enreloped in obscurity, down to the time of the Pisans. 

From abont this period, and down to the beginning of the 
slefenth centuy, an arrogant and savage nobility grew np, 
which fomded many fitmilies and baronies thronghoat the island. 
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Onlv a verv small part of them ^Tcre of Corsiean oricrin. The 
Italian nobles and the Longubard, Gothic, or Frank vassals who 
fled before the barbarians, received land and fendal titles iu 
return for military service against the Moors, and gradnali/ 
created hereditary dynasties. The Corsiean chronicler traces 
the descent of all the noble tamiUea from the Roman Hugo 
Golonna and his followers. He calls him Connt of Corsica, 
and dedoces the meet distingoished Corsiean fiunily, the Clnar> 
cbcsi, from his son Cinarco ; the Biancolacci, from Bianeo, 
another son ; and the Pinaschi, from a son of Savelli ; and so 
ou with the Amondasci, the RoUandiui, who are said to be 
descended from Ganelou and others. From this moltitnde of 
petty tyrants some families afterwards rose to great power, snch 
as the Qentili of Cape Corro, and the Da Mare : beyond the 
moontams were the lords of Leca, Istrea, Bocca, Omano, and 



CHAPTER V. 

For a long conrse of time, Corsiean history is nothing bot 
the bloody pictnre of the tyranny of the barons and of their 

wars with each other. Tiie coasts were deserted, and the 
uncient cities of Aleria and Mariana were gradually abandoned ; 
the people of the seashore, out of fear of the Saracens, fled 
np into the mountains, where they built strongly fortified towns 
among the natural fastnesses, to protect themselves against the 
corsairs and the barons. Few coontries have produced snch a 
• bmtal and cmel nobility as Corsica. Snrroanded by a half savage 
and ndserably poor po]Hdatton,in a mde wilderness of rock and 
forest, unchecked by the counteracting influences of civilized 
costonis and industry ; fn e from the restraints of the church, 
and cut oil from the world and its amclioraliug iDtercoarsCi 
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tbeae wild feudal lords gutre foU vent to tMr Imt of power and 

rapine. In other countries the various classes united in frater- 
nities and communities against the nobility; but it was much 
more difficult in Corsica, where neither comraerce, industry, 
nor towns had formed a citizen class. It is the more remarka- 
ble, imder these cireimistaDeeSf thai a nation of rade peasants 
afaonld bare pcoTided^themselTes with a pnrelj democfatic or 
patriaiehal system of government 

In continaal war with the oppressed inhabitants of the vil- 
lages, and with each other, for the supremacy, the barons at last 
robmitted to the lord of Cinarca, who set himseif up as tho 
despot of the island. Scanty as our sources of information are, 
we can gather from them, that the people of the interior had, 
hitherto, opposed an obstinate resistance to the barons. 
Tbrongfa fear of foiling nnder the yoke of Cinarca, the people 
assembled in a diet, at Moroeaglia, which is the first popular 
parliament of which there is any record in Corsican liistory. 
Sambiiecio of Alando, a caHant man. was there chosen as the 
popular leader; with him begins tlio long series of Corsican 
heroes, who hare been distingiiished for love of coantry, and 
the splendid connge of their actions. 

Sambnocio defeated the lord of Chiarca, and droTO him back 
on his fendal estates. To secure success, he formed a confede- 
racy, like that of the Swiss mountain cer^^, under similar circum- 
stance^?, at a later period. All the countiy iVom Alcria to 
Calvi aud Brando was united into u tree community, under tho 
name of Terra del Commune, which has been preserved to tho 
most recent times. This community, formed according to the 
natural diraions of the country, was veiy simple in its charac- 
ter, and purely democratic; for the island, by its mountain- 
system, is broken into valleys or sections, like a honeycomb. 
All the population in a valley generally form one clinrch 
parish, which is Rtill designated, as in ancient times, l)y tho 
Italiaa name pieve {pkbs). Every pteve also embraces a cer- 
tmn nomber of communes or districts (pa^se). Each commune 
in their popolar gathering before the church, elected %poduia. 
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or chief, and two or more padrt del commvnc, fathers of the 
commune, prubably for the term of a year, as was afterwards 
the castom. It was their duty, ia a paternal spirit, to look 
after the intereste of the commone, to settle disputes, and pro- 
tect the weak. Ia joint meeting tbej selected one of their 
nomber as caporak^ who seems to hare exercised the authority 
of a popidar tribune, and was expressly appointed to defend 
the rights of the people iu every manner. The p<fd9Ha again 
met, and cliose the dodxd, the twelve men, the highest legis- 
lative council of the confederacy. 

Imperfect and obscure as are the contemporary accounts 
touching Sambuccio and his regulations, we know enough to 
be assured that the Oorslcans were able, thus early, of them- 
selves to establish a democratic form of government These 
seeds, once planted, were never stifled, but they flourished 
amid all storms, ennobled tlie nule power of a jealously dis- 
posed people, nourished a matchless love of conntry, and a 
heroic devotion to liberty, and enabled Corsica to point with 
pride to the democratic provemment of Pasquale Paoli, when 
the great nations of the Bnropean continent lay in the lionda 
of despotism, and before North America had won its indepen- 
dence, or France had begun her revolution. Corsica had no 
slaves or serfs ; every Corsican was a freeman, participating in 
the self-government of his i Miimune and the popular assembly 
—-next to a love of justice and country, this is especially the 
basis of civil lilierty. As Diodorus has boasted, the Corsicans 
poBsessed a great regard for justice, but the distracted state of 
their Island, and the foreign domination, from which they could 
not extricate themselves, was a great bar to their prosperity. 
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It happeoed to the legislator Sambnocio as to manj others : 

his wise onactnicnts, at his death, suffered a sudden overthrow. 
The barons immediately issued from their strongholds, and 
spread war aud confusioa throughout- the land. The people, 
in despair, tamed to the Tuscan Margrave Malaspina, and 
flMced themselTefl under his protection. He landed on the 
iaiaiid with • great armj, oTercame the barons, and restored 
traaqnillitf. This occurred about the year 1020, and the Mala- 
spini appear to have remained rectors of the Terra del Com- 
laane down to 1070, while the nobhv, pic vailed in the rest of 
the island. The pope also, who deuin'e<l his riy^lit to Corsica 
from the Frank kings, at this time mingled iu the aiTairs of 
the island. It appears that he disposed of it as a fief, and 
that Malaspina, with his consent, was named Count of Corsica. 
In order farther to secnre its fealty, he divided the island into 
rix bishoprics^ Alcria, Ajaccto, Accia, Mariana, Nebbio, and 
Sat^ona. 

Grctrory the Seventh availed himself of Landulph, bishop of 
Pisa, whuui he sent to C<»rsiea, to procure the submission of 
the people to the church. When this was effected, Gre^ror)-, and 
after hiai Urban the Second, in 1098, placed the island of Cor- 
sica forcTer nnder the bishopric of Pisa, which was raised to an 
aiehblsbopric The Pisans thus obtained the masteiy of the 
island, and maintained it, amid continnal contests and an Inse- 
cure possession, for nearly unc hundred years. 

Their rule was wise, jnat, and benefu'cnt, and is hiprhly praised 
by all the historians of Corsica, Thej promoted the cultivation 
of (be conntiy, rebuilt the towns, constructed bridges, roads, 
and watch towers on the coasts, and even transplanted their 
taste for art, at least in ehnrch architecture. The finest old 
churches of the island are of Pisan origin, as is evident from 
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tbeir chaste anci pleasing style. The republic of Pi?a, every 
two years, sent an officer to the island, who, in the name of the 
city, and under the title of ffiudice, judge, administered law aod 
juBtice. The commiiiies, as established by Sambaccio, yet 
femalned in existence. 

In the mean time Genoa, jealons of tbe PiRan snpremaey 
on the neighbouring island of Corsica, was unwilling to leave 
ncr rival in possession of so advantageous a station in the 
Mediterranean, and at her very gates. Before Urban the 
Second had placed the bishopric of Corsica under the metro- 
politan of Pisa, the Genoese protested, and seTeral times 
obliged the popes to take back again the Pisan invesd- 
tnre. Innocent the Second, in 1133, yielded to the nrgen^ 
of the strife, and while he placed the Corsican bishoprics of 
Mariana, Accia, and Nebbio, under the newly created arch- 
bishopric of Genoa, he left those of Aleria, Sagona, and 
Ajaccio, to the Pisans. The Genoese were not sutistied wiih 
this arrangement, but aispired after the entire temporal sove- 
reignty of the island. Always at war with Pisa, they seized 
on a fhTonrable opportunity to surprise BoniiiGM;io, when the 
inhabitants were celebrating the festinties of a wedding. 
Honorins the Third was obliged to confirm them in the posses- 
sion of this place in 121 T. They fortified the impregnable rock 
as the citadel of their power, and while they granted the city 
many privileges, and commercial franehi.«;cs, they compelled a 
great 11 amber of Genoese families to settle in it, Bonifacio 
thus became the first Genoese colony in Corsica. 

a 

CHAPTER VII. 

Corsica was now split into factions. A }>art of the inhabit- 
ants was in flavour of the Fisans, another preferred the Genoese, 
many nobles stood up for themselves, and the Terra del Com- 
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mune aguin asserted its separate position. The Pisans, assailed 
by their powerfal enemies in Italy, and reduced to the grcntcst 
eztremitj, were jet nowilling to giTe vp Coraiea. They 
appointed a Oonieaa of the ancient fiunllj of Cinarca as their 
fieatenaot and Judge, and ^trnsted him with the defence of the 
island against Genoa. 

Thi:^ man was called Sinncello, and is famoasnnder the name 
of Gindice della Rorrn. Tlis pairiutism and valour, his wisdom 
and jastice, jastljr entitle him to a place among the men who, 
in barbaroos ages, distingnished themselves by the lastre of 
their Tirtoes. The Cinarca family, as has been said, was driven 
bj one of the papal margrsTes to Sardinia. Sinncello was one 
of thdr descendants. He had emigrated to Pisa, and had 
guinLii no little renown iu the service of the republic. The 
Pisans now placed their hopes on him. They named him count 
and rector of the island, gave him some ships, and sent him 
in 1280 to Corsica. He succeeded, with the help of his parti- 
sans, in overpowering the Genoese party among the nobles, and 
in restoring the Fisan supremacy* The Genoese, however, sent 
over Thomas Spinola with troops, who was entirely defeated by 
Sinucello. The war lasted many years, and was indcfatigably 
prosecuted by the Pisans, even after they had lost the great 
naval battle, near the rocks of Meloria, against the Genoese, 
where the tragical Ugolino commanded ; in consequence of this 
- disaster, the power of the Pisans declinedi and Corsica was no 
longer tenable. 

After this victory, the Genoese made themselves masters of 

the east coast of Corsica. They entrusted (General Luchetto 
Dorici vviih the 5ul»jection of the inland, and the expulsion of 
the gallant Sinucello. But Poria was also sorely beaten by 
him, and for many years this cxtraordiaary man held his ground 
in continual combats with the Genoese troops and the nobles 
of the country, which appears to have sunk into a state of com- 
pleto anarchy. The chroniclers haTe snrronnded the actions 
of Oindice with traditionary tales of prowess, and have invested 
hlb combaUt with u highly romantic character. Giodice hud 
8 
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six daughters, married to the most disUngaished oeo of the 
Island ; his bitter enemy, OioranntnellOy had also six daagh- 

ters, equally well prorided for. Their six bridegrooms con- 
spired ncrainst Giudice, and sitw in one ni^rlit seventy of his 
nrmed followcrg. This was the cause of a divi^ion of the island 
into two parties, who fonght with each other like GneUs and 
Qhibeilioes, for two hundred years. QioTanninello, howeveri 
was drireo to Genoa ; bat he soon retamed, and built the cita- 
del of CalYi, whieh afterwards snrrendered to the Genoese, and 
became the second colony of that people in the island. The 
chroniclers relate many such instances as the following of the 
justice of Giudice, and of his clemency, llcving ohcc laken 
many Genoese priaoiiera, he promised to set all the married 
ones at liberty, if their wives would come and seek them. 
When the women came, one of hia nephews compelled a 
Gtenoeee to share hia bed. Gindice caused him to be beheaded 
OD the spot^ and, accordiag to promise, seat the prisoneia 
home. This man ia particularly designated aa Gindice, or 
judge, because among a mde people, and in barbarous times^ 
the judicial power unites all ulher aulhoriiy and virtues. 

In liio old age, Giudice was blind. The old warrior fell into 
a quarrel with his bastard son Salnese, who took him prisoner 
by a stratagem, and delivered him over to the Genoese. When 
the Teteran was about to embark, he kneeled down on the sea- 
shore, and solemnly cursed his son and hia posterity. He waa 
cast into a wretched dungeon in <}enoa» and died there, in the 
tower of Malapaga, in 1312. Filippini, a Cordcan historian, 
gays of liiiii, that he was one of the mo<t remarkable men the 
island over produced : he was brave and expert as a soldier, 
wonderfully rapid in the execution of his plans, great in coun- 
cil, an impartial judge, generous to his followers, and undaunted 
in miafortune — characteristics possessed by almost all the Cor- 
licaos. With Giudice, the Pisan domination was extinguished 
in Cornea. 



CHAPTfiE YUI. 

PttA fonaally Bnrraidered the islaiid to Genoa, and thirty 
yean after the death of Gindice, the Terra del Oommime and 

the greater part of the nobles sabmitted to the authority of the 
latter po Atr. The conimiine sent four envoys to the Senate of 
Gtfiioa with a promise of hubuiission, on the condition that the 
Oonicaas should not be obliged to pay more than twenty soldi 
for every hearth. This proposition was accepted by the Senate, 
and in 1348 the first Genoese governor of the island was ap- 
pointed. This was Boccanera» who by his energy of character 
and ability, restored tranqiiinity in his one yean administration. 
But he had scarcely returned iiuui bis post, when the factions 
again sprang into life, and plnnjred the country into the wildest 
anarchy ; the snpremaey of Genoa had been ])reviously contested, 
aH Pope Boniface the Eighth, as far back as 1296, by virtae of 
an old feudal claim of the Holy See, had conferred Corsica and 
Sardinia on King Jacob, of Arragon. Those Corsicans who 
were unwilling to recognise the soyereignty of Genoa, placed 
their hopes of support on the house of Arra^ron, as Spain seemed 
to be preparincr to asiicrt her ri^rlits to the i<?land. 

The next ptriud of Corsican liistory exhibits the most sangui- 
nary wars on the part of the nobles with Genoa. Immediately 
after the death of Gindice, such a general anarchy preTaiied, and 
the ndaeiy was so great, that the Corsican chronicler is astonished 
thai the people did not all rise and emigrate. The barons exer* 
ciBsd their power with great tyranny, when they no longer felt 
the heary hand of Giudicc, some independently and others while 
they paid tribute to Genoa. All sought to duitiineer and extort. 
The total dissolution of social order produced a wild and fanatical 
sset of communists, both in Corsica and in Italy, fo terribly 
famous afterwards, nnder the name of GioTvannali. They 
originated in the district of Carfoini on the other side of the 
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moimtaiiiB. Tbmr fomiden were Polo and Arrigo, two tiastaid 
sons of Gnglielmiiccio, lords of Attala. ''In thw sect/' eajs 

tbc chronicler, the women were as the men, all things were 
held in common, women and children slu well a? propeil y. They 
probal)ly desired to revive the golden nire ol' the jioeis. as it 
existed auder tSaturu. These Beetaries practised rites of their 
owD, they assembled by eight in the churches to ofTer sacrifice 
with certain filse and snperBtitiooB ceremonieSi when the lights were 
pat out, and the most ticentions pleasures were indnlged in bj 
the mixed crowd of both sexes. Polo was the head of this 
dialiolical society, which increased with wonderful rapidity on 
both sides of the niwuuiuins.'' 

The pope, who at that time resided in France, excommnDicated 
the sect ; he sent a commissioDer w ith soldiers to Corsica, who 
defeated the commanists, with many nobles, who had joined 
them, in Pieve Alesani, where they had erected a fortification. 
Whemer a oommnnlst was found he was immediately slain. It 
is possible that the idea of this sect had been derlTed from Italy \ 
and it is not surprising that it so generally took root among 
the poor oppressed Corsicans, who regarded the equality uf 
luaiikiud as quite natural. Neither priestly power nor ecclesias- 
tical fanaticism ever flourished amoncr the Corsicans j they were 
at least exempt from these two plagues. 



CHAriilii IX. 

DiUTSN to desperation by the tyranny of the barons, the people 
tnmed for relief^ after Boccanera^s departure, to Genoa. The 
republic next sent Tridano deila Torre to the island. He held 
the barons in check, and ruled for twelve yeais in peace, and 
with ability. 

At Ibis time, the second fomons man of the Cinarca or Roccft 
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TMe sppeared, Arrigo della Bocca; joxmg, vigorous, vehement 
of dlspositioii, born to role, he was as imjielding as Giodice, as 
fertile in expedients, and as valiant in arms. His father, 

Gufrlielmo, had already taken the field against the Genoese, by 
vhum lie wa.s defeated. The son resumed the strugjrlc. Uii- 
BoccessfQl at first, he left his natire country and wandered to 
8pain, where he offered his services to the house of Arragon, 
and urged it to assert the rights conferred by the pope. Doring 
Afrigo's absence in Amgon, Tridano was overtiirown, the 
nobles had relielled, the island was divided into the two parties 
of the Caggiooacci and Restagnacci, and a fierce civil war had 
broken out. 

Arricro della "Roeca landed on the island in 1302, as it were, 
vrithoQt arms, and alone, but the people gathered to his standard 
wherever he showed h i m <oif. At this calamitons period, Lionello 
liomellxno and Aloigi Tortorino were both governors at the 
same time. Thej assembled a diet at Corto for consnltaHon 
and deliberation. Arrigo had in the mean time quickly marched 
to Cinarca, beating the Genoese troops, wherever he encountered 
them. He came to a stand before Bigulia, the residence of the 
governor, took the |il;i<"e by storm, assembled tlir ])eople, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed count of Corsica. The govern- 
ors, in dismay, withdrew to Genoa, leaving the whole conntry 
in the hands of the Oorsicans, with the exception of Caivi, 
Bonifacio, and San Colmnbano. 

Arrigo now governed the island for four years, with con- 
giimmate ability and justice, but with great severity. He caused 
many persons to be put to death, not sparing even his own rela- 
tives. Perhaps it was this cruelty, or tin irrepressibly factious 
spirit of the Corsicans, which alienated a part of the people from 
him. The barons of Cape Corso rose first in secret understand- 
ing with Qenoa; but Arrigo pnt down the insurrection with an 
iron hand. He introduced a griffin on the arms of Airagon, a 
sign that he had placed the island under the protection of Spain. 

Genoa was in consternation ; she had fought so many years 
for Corsica, and yet the victory was not secured. The circum- 
3* 
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bUihscs of the times bound the haods of the republic, so that she 
appeared willing to give np the island. At this crisis, four 
nobles united in a stock association^ and proposed to the Senate 
to make OTcr the island to them, with ihc rcscrration of the 
sovereignty to the republic. • They were the princes Magucra, 
FiFconc, Tortorino, Tarnlfo, and Lomellino. They were called 
the Mahona Society, and, in conformity to the treaty with the 
Senate, each member bore the title of governor of Corsica. 

They debarked on the island with a thousand men, where 
the party hostile to Arrigo was in waiting for them. They 
made but little. progress, but were, on the contrary, so closely 
pressed by their gallant enemy, that they thoucrht it best to come 
to terms with him. Arri«ro li.<teiicd tu iluir overtures, but, 
on seeing himself deceived, he soon a train took up arni^^, and 
after a blood v batlie drove the Mahona out of the island. An 

» 

expedition despatched by Genoa was more saccessfol, and com* 
pelled Arrigo to again abandon the ishuid. 

He went a second tune to Spain, to solicit aid from King 
John of Arragon, who consented to give him two galleys, and 
some soldiers ; with this force, after a two months absence, the 
Indomitable Corsican again made his appearance in his natiTB 
country. He defeated and took Zoaglia, the (xenoese eruviTnor, 
prisoner, and conqnered the whole island to the fortitied j^lares 
of Calvi and Bonifacio. This occurred in 1394. The republic 
sent new generals and troops. What the sword failed to effect, 
was accomplished by poison. Arrigo deUa Roeca .suddenly 
died in 1401, and Genoa in the same year soirendered to Charles 
the Sixth, long of iVance. From this period, the destiny of 
Corsica seems to take another turn. The French king ap[K>inted 
Lionello Lomellino as his feudal count of the island. He is 
the same of that name who beloncred to the Mahona, and to 
whom Cor^ica is in(lel>ted for the foundation of i>a^iia. its largest 
city, which became the residence of the governor, after it was 
lemoTed from the neighbouring castle of BigngUa. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A MAN of Similar monld now began to supply the place of 
Arrigo dell* Rocca. The characters of these brare men bear 
s strikiiig resemblance to each other, in an exaetlj similar con- 
dition of their natire land. From them, to Paaqnale Paoli and 
Napoleon, there is a continned snccession of brave, indomitable, 
tragic heroes, whose histories, with the exception of one man, 
in character, talents, and fate, arc as uniform as the long pro- 
tracted struggle of the island aL^'lillst the dotuination of the 
Genoese. The incidents of the career of these men, who all 
rose out of exile, partake of the marrellous. 

yinoentello d'Istria was a nephew of Arrigo, a son of one of 
Us nsten and Chilfhccio, a Corsican nobleman. He had gone 
in his joQth to the conrt of Arragon, where he took service, 
and distinguished himself by his miUUry prowess. He, snbsc- 
4ueiiily, made a suci'i ->rul corsair war against the Genoese, 
and rendered his name terrible in the Mediterranean. He 
resolved to profit by the state of affairs, and to attempt a 
ianding in his conntiy, where Count Lomellino had made him- 
self detested for bis crnelties, and Francesco della Bocca, a 
natural son of Arrigo, who mled the Terra del Oommnne in the 
name of Genoa, as vice count, uusuccessfallj struggled against 
a §troug o|)position party. 

Tinceutello landed unexpectedly in Sagona, and, like his 
nncle, made a rapid march to Cinarca, took Bignglia, assembled 
the people, and made himself Count of Corsica. Francesco 
deUa Rocca was immediatelj after assassinated, bnt his sister 
Tiolanta, a woman of masculine spirit, maintained herself in 
arms, until she was defeated by Yincentelto. Bastia also snr 
rendered. Genoa promptly sent au.\iliai'y troops, and Vincen 
teiio, after a struggle of two years, was forced to leave Corsica 

(31) 
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as a ]>art of the selUsh nobles had made commoD cause with 

the republic. 

After a short interval Yincentello retarned again with Arra- 
gonese soldiers, and digested the Genoese of the entire udaad, 
with the exception of the fortresses of Oalri and Bonifiuno. 
Inspired by lus Tietories, the young king Alfonso, of Amgon, 

as adventurous as his predecessor, set ont in person, with a 
well-equipped fleet, to assert the claims of the crown of Arra- 
gon to Corsica. lie came over fiura Sardinia, in 1420, en- 
camped before Calri, and compelled that Genoese city to 
snrrender. He then sailed to Bonifacio, and while his Corsican 
partisans assailed the impregnable fortress on the land side, 
be attacked it from the 6e% with a powerful fleet The siege 
of Bonifacio forms a brilliant episode in these monotonous 
Combats, and was distingnished as well by the prowess of the 
besiegers, a? by the heroism of its dLfciiders. Tiie garrison 
was thorouglily devoted to Genoa, a great part of them beincr 
of Ligorian origin ; they remained as firm as their rocks, and 
jielding neither to hnnger, the plagne, nor the fire and sword 
of the Spaniards* The assaults were all repelled. Women, 
children, monks, and priests stood in arms, on the walls, and 
fought side hj side with the citizens. For many long montbs 
they battled, hoping for sueeonr, and they finally humbled the 
pride of the Spaniards to sucli u deprree Uiat Alfonso retired 
in despair to Spain, leaving Vincentello to prosecute the siege, 
l^ut the Genoese aid at last came, and delirered the city on the 
eve of its fall. 

Vincentello was forced to retire, and as Cal?i had also fallen 
into the power of Genoa, the republic had now two fortresses 
to rely on. King Alfonso made no further attempt to conquer 
Cornea. Yincentello, limited to his own resources, gradually 

lost ground, as the intrigues of Genoa prevailed over the force 
of arms, and the dissensions of the nobles prc¥cnted a com- 
bined popular movement. 

The Genoese party was particularly strong at Cape Corso, 
where the lords of Da Mare were in the ascendant By their 
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aid and tlmt of the Capornli, who had f,TaLhiully risen from 
popular tribunes to little despots, and had founded a new race 
of Aobiiityr Geooa drove Yioceotello back to the narrow limits 
of his fend of Cisarca^ This yaliaiit man fell by his own fadt ; 
a libertine as he was, he ravished a joang maiden of Biguglia, 
In consequence of which her kinsmen flew to arms, and the 
place fell into the hands of Simoii dii Mare. The unfortunate 
Yincentello now determine'l to nguin solicit the support of 
ArragOD, bat Zacbarias Spinola captured tlie galleys which 
were to cany him to Sicily, and brought the terrible enemy 
of Genoa before the Senate^ who, in 1434, ordered him to be 
decapitated on the steps of the ducal palace of Genoa. Thus 
perilled this patriotic and glorious Oorsicaa. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Afteji the death of Viiscentello, the noljles contended with 
each other for the supremacy. Simon da Marc, Giudice d*Is- 
tria, Kenuccio de Leca, Paolo della Kocca, all aspired after 
the coTcted title of Count of Corsica. The two families of the 
Fregosi and Adorn i, who had divided the republic by their 
ifoarrels, both songht to induce Genoa to make Corsics the 
property of their respective houses. This gave occasion for 
new wars and misery. The people enjoyed no year of peace ; 
they were continnally in arms, waiting offensive or defensive 
war. The whole inland was a scene of devastating conflagra- 
tion, insurrection, war, and murderous deeds. 

In 144B, a part of the Corsicans made over the government 
of their country to Pope Eugene the Fourth, probably in the 
hope that the church might be able to restrain the violence of 
factions, and establish peace. The pope, thereupon, sent pleni- 
poi^utiorics with troops, but they only increased the confusion. 
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The people next asembled in general diet, at Morosaglia, and 
elected the hmye and magnanimons Mariano de Oaggio as their 
lientcnant-general* Mariano fell npon the bewildered CaporaK ; 
droTe them ont of their monntafn towers, and deprived them of 

their dig-iiities. The C'aporali, on Uit ir side, called the Genoese 
Aflorao into the country. The people again placed themselves 
under the protection of the pope ; as, in the meanwhile, the 
Freja:osi had arrived at the head of power in Genoa, and 
Kicholas the Fifth, a Genoese, farored them, he deliTered the 
goTemment of the island to LndoTico Campo Fregoso In 1449. 
The people, in Tain, resisted under Mariano. To increase this 
fntcrmtnable disorder, an Arragonese Tirerov, Jacob Imbisora, 
also appeared^ demanding sabmissiou lu ihc liume of his rojal 
master. 

The despairinir people convened together in general assembly 
at Lago Benedetto, and there adopted the momentous resolu- 
tion of putting themselves under the protection of the bank of 
' St George, of Genoa. This society had been founded in 1346, 
bjr a company of capitalists, who lent money to the republic, 
and received in return certain public revenues, as secnrtty. In 
conformity with the proposal of the Corsicans, the (Jenoese 
repnblic ceded the island to this bank, and, in consideration (/f 
a certain amount of indemnity, the Fregosi gave up tlieir ehiims. 

The company of St. George received Corsica as their pro* 
per^ in 1453, under the supremacy of the Senate, as it were, 
as an estate from which they were at liberty to obtain the 
greatest possible revenue. 

But years elapsed before the bank succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the island. The noble.9, beyond the mountains, 
who were in allianee ^\ itli Arragun, made a desperate resist- 
ance. The governors of the bank acted wiili ruthless severity; 
many distinguished persons were beheaded, and a large part 
of the nobility went into exile, and united themselves with 
Tomaseo Fregoso, a man of restless ambition, who, since the 
election of his uncle Lndovico to the ducal chair, revived anew 
the ckims of his family to Corsica. He invaded the island, 
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accompanied by the emlgraats, defeated the troops of the bank, 
and couqaered the greater part of the couotry ; in return for 
his serrices, he was elected count by the people. 
In 1464» Genoa was taken bj Francesco Sforza, of WHsn, 

and a power with which Corsica had never liad any dealings, 
now reg-arded it as their property. Tlio Corsicans, to whom 
any other master was more acceptable thaa Genoa, gladly swore 
allegiance, on a fixed day, to Antonio Cotta, the Milanese 
oommander-in-cbief. Bat a tri?ial quarrel, on the same day, 
was sufficient to again set Corsica in flames. A conple of pea- 
sants of Nebbio had fidlen into a bloody contest with the people 
of the barons, on the other side of the mountains, and the 
Milanese couiinander had immediately jnininhed the culpablu 
parties. TIjus outraged in their baronial rights, the nobles 
mounted their hordes, and rode home, baraing with rage, bnt 
withont uttering a word. They prepared for war. To avoid 
anch a calamity, the people of the Terra del Oommnne assem- 
bled at Casinca^ and elected Sambaccio d'Ahindo, a descendant 
» of the first Corsiean legislator, vicar of the people, with fall 
power to employ every means to restore peace. The dictator- 
ship of Sambaccio spread terror, and enforced obedience and 
tranquillity ; in another diet, he was sent ambassador to Milan, 
to lay the state of affiurs before the dnke, and to solicit the 
recall of Gotta. 

Cotta was reUeved by the wicked Amelia, which gave rise to 
a war of a years duration. Amid all these storms, we see the 
democratic Terra del Commune, as an island in the midst of 
the island, surrounded by the barons, firmly holding togtther, 
and truly representing the Corsiean people. For almost two 
hundred ycar^ no event of importance occnrred, bat the conTo- 
catiott of the diet, and the election of a connt and Ticar, by 
the people thenuelTes. 

When the war between Corsica and Milan was in foil opera* 
tion, Thomas Oampo Frep^so reappeared, to try his fortane 
again. The Milanese sent hirii back a prisoner to their city. 
In 1480 he returned from thence, to the general astoui&hmoat, 
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provided with diplomas, sustuining his claims ou Corsica. Ilis 
poTcrnment, as well as that of his son Janns, was too cniol to 
be of long daration, although they were connected in family 
relationship with Giampolo da Leca, the most distingnisbed 
man of the island. 

In the mean time tlie people chose Rennccio da Leca for 
t!ioir leader, who tnrncd his aUention to the lord of riombino, 
Appian the Fourth, and delivered him Corsica, on rondiiioii of 
his sending a sufficient force to deliver the island from all its 
tyrants. Such was the miserable condition of the people, that 
they sought help from any and cTery qoarter, calling among 
them one powerful despot after another, which only added 
foreign tyrants to their own domestic oppressors. The lord of 
Piorabino deemed the moment opportune to try his own fortune 
in Corsica, as he had alrendy a part of Elba in lii^ |K»wer. He 
sent over his brother Gherardo di Montagoara, with a small 
army. Qherardo was young, of brilliant manners, and theatri- 
cal demeanour. He came provided with a precious wardrobe, 
a splendid suite, magnificent horses, and a great number of 
musicians, dogs, and jugglers. He acted as if he intended to 
conqaer the island by the charms of music. The Corsicans, 
who had scarcely bread enout^h for their daily wants, were 
ostoui](](Ml at his strani^e habits and manners; they introduced 
him to the popular diet at Lago Benedetto, and witli great 
rejoicing, conferred npon him the dignity of count of Corsica, 
in 1483. The Fregosi now lost heart ; giving up their cause 
as mined, they soon after sold out their claims on Corsica to 
the bank of Genoa, for two thonsand gold scudi. The bank 
vigorously prosecuted the war against Gherardo and Kenuccio, 
the latter of whom was defeated. This event intimi hitt d the 
lord of Pionil)ino to sneli a degree, that he hurriedly abandoned 
the island with much less theatrical pomp than when he entered 
it. Piombino made no further attempts at its acquisitioo. 
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Two Tftliant men BnceesdTely arose, to eombat (Tenoa. 

Giampolo da Leca, as we have seen, had connected himself, by 
family ties, with the Fregosi. Althonjrh these lords had made 
oyer their rights to the bank, they could not renounce their 
pfetoofioiis. JaniiB, £rom Genoa, stimulated his relations to 
robellioii against the gorernor, Afattheir Fresco. Giampolo 
began the war; but, defeated bj the troops of the bank, after 
BaTmg in Tain soUeited racconr from Florence^ he fonnd him- 
■elf obliged to lay down his arms, and to emigrate in 148T» 
with his wife, child, and friends, to Sardinia. 

A year had scarcely cla^ised, before he again appeared, at 
the sammons of hia partisans. Ag^in nnsuccessful, he retrented 
a second time to Sardinia. The Genoese punished the insur- 
gents with nnrelenting sereritj, ezecnting a great many» and 
eoaieeating the property of others, and banishing them. The 
fmentatlon increased; for ten years, the animosity against 
Genoa continued to grow more intense. During all this time, 
Giampulo remained in exile, meditating vengeance, with his 
eyes constantly turned to his oppressed country. At the expi- 
ration of this period, he again landed in Corsica, without money 
or arms, and with but four Corsicans and six Spaniards for fol- 
lowem. He was beioTed bj the people for his nobility of 
etoneter, talorona beart^ and the beanty of his person. The 
Corrieaas of Tioo, Niolo, and Morosaglia immediately rallied 
around him. He had soon gathered a force of 7000 infantry 
and 200 cavuli v — a power which struck the society of St. 
George with dismay. They, thereupon, sent Ambrosio Negri, 
an eiperienced general, to the island. He succeeded by in- 
trigoa and bribery in drawing oyer a portion of the party of 
Giampolo to himself, and Bennccio della Rocca in particular, 
a gaOmi nobleman. Qiampolo'a forces difided, and a part of 
4 W 
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them was defeated at Foce al Sorbo. As his son Orlando was 
also taken prisoner, he concluded a treaty wiih Negri, which 
secured him his libtrty and ao bonoarable exile. He went to 
Sardinia in 15<n with fiflj Oorsicans, where he pesaed the 
lemaiDder of his days ia bitter griet 

Oiampolo*8 fall was principidly the finit of Beniiocio delta 
Bocca. This person, the head of the proud hmdj of Glnarea, 
perceiTed that the bank of Genoa was snceessfnlly prosecnting 
their plan of brrakinp: down tin- ]io\ver of the nobles, and that 
]u> turu niusi mjou come. \Vuli this conviction, he suddenly 
rose in arms, in 1502. The struggle was short, and to the 
advantage of Genoa, whose governor at that time was one of 
the Dorias, who in all generations were disiingnished alike by 
their great talents, and the remorseless seTerity of their con- 
dnct ; the republic was indebted to them alone for the nibjn- 
gation of the nobles of Corsica. Nicholas Doria compelled 
llenuccio to a reconciliation, and obliged him, thenceforth, to 
reside iu Genoa, with his wife and cliildren. 

Gianipolo yet remained in Sardinia. Genoa feared him 
beyond all others, and several times made an effort to treat 
with him. His son Orlando had just escaped from prison at 
Genoa, and fled to Rome, whence he orged bis Gsther to 
renonnoe his stnpid inactivity. The latter, however, persisted 
in his silence, and heeded neither the suggestions of his son, 
nor those of Genoa. Rennccio suddenly disappeared from 
Genoa in 1504 : he left his wife and children to the nuTcy of 
his eneniieii, and secretly weni to Sardinia, in (juest of Gium- 
polo, whom he had formerly reduced to the most abject misery. 
Bnt Giampolo wonid not sec him, and he also turned a deaf 
ear to the prayers of the Corsicans, who all anxiously awaited 
him. His own relations, in the mean time, had murdered his 
son. The viceroy had taken the murderers, and wished to 
hang them, as a proof of his friendship for Giampolo ; bnt the 
generous hearted mao forgave them, and solicited their libera- 
tion. 

Renaccio had, however, gathered eighteen desperate men 
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ftroQod him, with whom he landed in Corsica, without regard 
to the fate of hia children, who were thrown into a dreary dnn* 
geon, immediatelj after his flight Nicholas Doria delayed 
not to march against Rennccio, and, in the first enconnter, he 

overpowered him. To intimidate him he caused his eldest son 
to be beheaded, and would have inflicted the saiiic fate on the 
youngest foti, but for the touchincr prayers for mercy of the 
child. The unfortunate father, everywhere defeated, fled to 
Sardinia, and thence to Arragon. Doria pnrsaed his partisans 
with extreme rigor, laying waste large tracts of the island, and 
boming down the Tillages, and danghtering tiie inhabitants. 

Ren occio delta Rocca made another descent in 1507. He 
preferred death, ratlier than be even a distant spectator of the 
subjection of his native land to the Genoese yoke. This invin- 
cible hero was a striking contrast to the irresolute, grief- 
stricken Qiampolo. He landed in Corsica with only twenty 
men. In this campaign he was opposed by another Doria, 
Andrea, afterwards the famous doge, who had serred nnder bis 
eonsin Kicolo. The Corsican historian, Filippiui, does not 
conceal the emelties - committed by Andrea in this short war. 
He ."^oon succeeded in crushiiif^ Kenuccio, and in farcing him 
to embark a se(< n i time for Genoa. AVhen he arrived there, 
the people would have torn him to ])ieces, but for the protec- 
tion afforded him by the French governor in his own palace. 

Three years had transpired, when Eeonccio suddenly showed 
himself again in Corsica. From Genoa he had implored the 
princes of Europe for assistance, and now, once more defying 
fortune, he had landed in his native country with eight friends. 
His former vassals received him in tears at Freto. overawed by 
his anjieldiii'_r Rotd. and his accnmnlatcd niisfortunes. lie 
addressed them, and urged them again to draw the sword in 
his behalf, bat they made no answer, and dispersed. For some 
days he lay concealed in Freto, when Nicolo Pinello, captain 
of arqnebnsiers, accidentally came there on horseback, from 
Ajaecio. The sight of him enraged Rennccio so much, that 
he fell upon him by night and slew him, took his borse, and 
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Bbowcd himself openly. At the news of bis presence, the 
goldiers marched from Ajaccio to capture }iiin. Rennccio 
flew to the moan tains, desperate with savage fary. In con- 
lequenee of thp vexations to which the peasanU were exposed, 
on eccoimt of Bennccio, they preferred to pat an end to tlieir 
troubles, by killing him. Benncdo was foand, in the month 
of May, 1511, miserably slain in the monntains. He was one 
of the most resohite and eonrageoos members of the noble 
house of Cinarca. It is said, relates the Corsican chronicler, 
that Kenuccio reiaaiiK 1 liimself to the last, and tliat he showed 
no less valonr in the hour of death, than ihruutrhout his life, and 
that he preserved his noble character imtarDisbed to the last. 

Oiampolo had, in the mean while, repaired \o Home, to seek 
the aid of Leo X. : foiled in this effort, he died there, in 16i5. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

The resistance of the Corsican barons ended with the fall of 
Oiampolo and Bennccio. The nobility of the island declined, 
their easUes fell to rain, and blackened and cmmbling walla 
may be seen to this day scattered among the monntains, ^rbich 

formerly belonged to the citadels of Istria, Ijeca, Omano, and 
other baronies. Althoucrh Genoa had overthrown her formi- 
dable tu) uiy, >he had ^^tinlu]ated into life a much more potent 
one — the Cordicao people themselves. 

Many enterprising men, who coold not endare the iron yoke 
of Genoa, emigrated to foreign lands, at this time, in quest of 
the hottonrs and fSune denied them at home. They took service 
nnder the continental governments, as snperior officers and 
condottieri. Some entered the service of the Medici, others 
that of the Strozzi, while many joined the Venitians, the pope, 
the Gonzagas, or the Frenclu Filippiui gives a long list of 
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then, among wliom were, Goglielnio di Casaburaea, Baptista 

di Leca, Bartoloneo di Virario, Qasparino Ceccaldi, Saropiero 
di Hastolica. Arsano, a Corsicati of Ikivj-i, was particniarly 
Inckv, renezado as he was, for ho ro^^c to bu king of Algiers, 
iin«kr the name of Lazzaro. This is the more remarkablo, at 
this time Corsica Buflfered so moch from the Saracens, that the 
whole coMt of the ialaad waa dotted with watch towers, and 
Porto Yeechio, on the aontheaat coast, was conyerted iatb a 
fortificadoo. 

After the war with Glampolo and Ren^ceio, Ooriica was 

goTcriicil, at first, in quite a paternal spirit, by the bank, ami 
order was re-e^taljlished. The porcmnicnt of the island, witli 
the exception of u lew chanires, was as follows, when the repab- 
lie took it back from the bank* 

The bank yearly sent a gorernor to Corsica, who resided at 
Bastia. He was prortded also with a doctor of laws, as vicar. 
Tbeeatirs administimtion, the sapreme military and civil powifr, 
was invested in hint He had idso UentcnaDts in Calvi, A1ga> 
jola. Sao Fiorenzo, Ajaccio, Bonifacio, Sartena, Vico, Cervi- 
onc. ftutl Curtc. There was an appeal from their decision to 
tii<' t^r>vcrnur. All the»e authorit)«'S were ehanpcd annually, or 
erery two years. Ai a protection of the people atrainst their 
nsorpations, a syndic was appointed, before whom complaints 
coold be preferred ; when well-foanded, the edicts of the culpa- 
Ue —fistnte were aanalled, and he was pnnished with dis- 
missal ftom oftee. The governor was likewise responsible to 
the syndics. They were six in nnmber, three from the people, 
and three from the nobility, Corsicans as well as Genoese. In 
fxtraordinary cases, commibi»ioDers wviq sent to prosecute 
iliTe«iUgtiliuni. 

Tlie people bad, moreover, the iuiportunt privilege of electing 
the twelve men, whenever the supreme magistrate waa clmnged, 
twelve tot the northern, and six for the soathem side of the 
island. It was the duty of the twelve men to represent the 
rights of the people before the governor, so that no legislation 
coaM ho undertaken, or any changes made, withoni their con* 
4* 
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Mot. They selected one of their mimber, to proceed to Geiioft, 
M orator, for the parpoee of snstaiiiing ibe popoJar ftmcbieeB 

in the Senate. 

The democratic character of the government of the com 
munes, the pievi, with their padri del coraumue (fathers of the 
commune), podestas, and popoUr assemblies, was not c|ianged* 
It was the ciutom of the goyemor to conToke them in Bigo- 
glU^ whenoTer aoj importaat matter waa to be anbmitted to 
the approbatioa of the people. 

These provisions were all of a democratic nature, leaving the 
people free, ginng them a share in the government, shielding 
them by defensive laws, and curbing the arlairary disposition 
of the pnl)lio officers. Tlie Corsican people might well con- 
gratuluie themselves on their superior freedom, in comparison 
with the condition of other people of Europe, who, for the aMMt 
part^ were sank in the deepest despotism. £ot Qenoa now 
seemed determined to destroy the national existence of the 
Coraicans, and to introduce an odious tjraany ; she was abont 
to commit the fotal mistake of Venice, in alienating the people 
of her foreign possessions by misgovernment, instead of concili- 
aiiag them by graciuua Ucaiinent. Corsica now pat forward 
her greatest man, and one of the most iilusirions chamcters of 
the age, to defend her liberties against the arbitrary govern- 
ment of Clenoa. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Sampiero was bom in Bastelica, which lies above Ajaccio, 
in the wildest part of the mountains ; he was not descended 
from an old family, bnt was the son of obscnre parents. By 
some, Gttgltelmo, grandson of Vincigueira, is mentioned as bis 
Ihther ; others assert that he was of the Porri ihmily. 
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As other jouiil; Corsicans, Sampiero, in early life, passed 
o?er to the contineat? to seek service uuder foreigu princes. We 
find him ia the employment of Garduiftl Hippoljto do Medici, 
and in the black baada of FloreQce, when he won gained a 
lepQtatiott by the nobilitj and energy of hit ehaiaeter. He 
waa a eword and bnckler to tiie Med! d agahiit the Passl He 
Ml llu ir service, as too restricted for his aspiring ambition, 
for the standard of Francis the First, king of France, liy 
him he was appointed colonel of the Corsican regiment, which 
he had formed. Bajard was hia friend, and Charles of Bour- 
bon hononred his invincible coniage and martial talents with 
his approbation. " In the day of battle," said Bourbon, " the 
CorsiGan colonel is worth ten thonsaad men.'* Sampiero dis- 
tinguished himself in so many battles and tournaments, that he 
was an ubject of equal admiration with friend and foe. 

Engrossed as he was in the war between France and Spain, 
he had, nefertheless, an eje and ear for his native land, whence 
reports iircqnently reached him, which deeply affected his feel- 
ings. In 154t he passed over to Corsica, to select a wife from 
among his own people, whom he found in the family of the 
Omano, one of the oldest lineages beyond the moantains. 
Though be himself had no ancestral roll to point to, yet the 
valour and fame of Sampiero were a sufficient patent of n*>biliiy, 
and the proud Corsican baron gave him his only child, the 
bcantifol Yannina, and the heritage of Omano. 

The goTemorof the bank of Genoa no sooner saw Sampiero, 
in whom he anticipated a formidable foe, within his district at 
Bostia, than he arrested him against all hiw, and threw him 
into prison. Francesco Omano, in apprehension for the life 
of hii son, hurriedly repaired to the French aiababsador at 
Genoa. Sampiero was set at liberty. This outrage, however, 
was another stimulus to his long cherished hatred of Genoa, 
and to his ambition to liberate his country from her galling 
yoke. The political aflhirs of the time, and the war between 
FtaDce and Charles the iiftb, soon gave him an opportunity 
to aecomplish his deilgns. 
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Henry the Second, hnsband of Catharine de Medids, deeply 
invoked In Italian affairs, in a yiolent war with the cmpiror, 
and in alliance with the Turks, who were ou Ihe point of send- 
ing a fleet to tho western part of the Mediterranean, readily 
joined in a plan for an expedition against Corsica. A double 
object coald tbos be ^ined ; Genoa would be menaced in Cor- 
sica, and as the repnblic, aince her liberation bj Andrea Doria 
from, ihe French yoke, had entered into a dose allianoe with 
Charles the Fifth, the emperor himself wonld be assailed at the 
same time. The island also was an admirable position in the 
Mediterranean for the eouabined operations c.f the French and 
Turkish fleets. Marshal Therroes, then engaged in Italy, in 
the siege of Siena, received orders to attempt the conquest of 
Corsica. 

A eonncU of war was held in Castiglione. Sampiero was 
rejoiced at the tnm of events ; his greatest ambition was to be 

the deliverer of bis natire land : he urgently represented to 
Tiiermes the certain success of the enterprise, and persuaded 
him to iiumediate artion. Success was indeed inevitable. The 
French had only to laud to rouse the entire population of the 
island to arms, for the detestation of the rule of the Genoese 
merchants had risen to the utmost pitch, alter the fall of 
Bennccio* It was based not only on the indestmctible love 
of liberty by the nation, but also on the abuses of power by 
the bank, by which the Corsicans had been deprived of all their 
privileges— the syndicate, the twelve men, and the ancient 
power of the eonunune. Justice was venal, and assassination 
was tolerated, for the murderers were protected in Genoa, and 
provided with passports. All the horrors of bloody reiigeance 
took a firm and inextricable root. Historians agree that Uie 
demoralization of justice was the deepest wound inflicted on 
the Corsicans by the bank of Genoa. 

Sampiero sent Altobollo de Gentili, a Corsican, to the island 
to comnuine with the people ; his letters, and the hopes ot liis 
arrival, inspired the wildest joy. The coming? of the expedition 
was looked for with trembling anxiety. Thermes and Admiral 
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Pauliiii wbose Bqmdron had united at Elba, with the Turkish 
fleet under Dragut^ sailed against Corsica in August, 1553. 
With him was the gallant Piero Strozsi and his company, and 

also the cherished hope of the Corsicans, Sarapiero, Raphael 
Gentili, Altobello, and other einicrrants, all glowincr with veii- 
gcance, aad a desire to bathe themaelTes in the blood ol the 
Genoese. 

They landed at Renella, near Bastia. Sampiero liad scarcely 
shown hunself on the walls of the citgr, which they had scaled 
with storming ladders, when the peo|de tore open the gates. 

Bastia sarrendered. The couqnest of the other strong places 
mid of the interior was next prosecuted without delay. Paulin 
be.sicged Calvi, the Turks Bonifacio, Theraies marched on San 
fioreozo, and Sampiero against Corte, the most important 
point of the interior, fie had no sooner shown himself there 
also, when the people bnrst the gates. The Qenoese cTeij* 
where took to flight ; all the Island was triumphantly conquered, 
bnt Ajaccio, Bonifacio, and Calvi, whose position defied assault 
Neither Paulin by sea, nor Sampiero on land, could intimidate 
Calvi, They abandoned the siege, and Sarapiero hurried to 
invest Ajaccio. The Genoese, under Lamba Doria, prepared 
for a desperate defence, but the people surrendered the fortress 
to the ddirerer. The houses of the Ctenoese were sacked ; bnt 
the Corrican magnanimity and hospitality was here again 
displayed towards the enemy, many of whom found shelter in 
the Tillages of the peuple they had oppressed. Francesco 
Ornano himself received Lamba Doria in his own house. 



r 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ik the mean while tiie Turks stonned Bonifacio i embittered 
by the gallant defence of the people of the place, who showed 
themselves worthy of their aaceston of the time of Alfonso of 
Arragon, they lud waste all the snrroiniding eoontry. Bay 

and nighi, despite of huniicr and fatigue, tli* y stood on the walls, 
repelling every attack, men and women aiiku iirm and undaunted. 
Sampiero also appeared before Bonifacio. The heroic city 
wftTered not, but coarageoasly held oat io the hope of deiiTer- 
anoe, for Cattaciolo^ a citizen of the place, was expected with 
tidings from (Hnoa. Bnt when he came at last to annoaace 
their approaching sacconr, he fell into the hands of the French. 
They indnced him to play the traitor, and sent him into the 
town with false letters, wbicii ( xtiii guished all hope of relief. 
The besieged, thereupon, concluded a treaty to surrender the 
impreg-nable city, on condition that they should not be molested 
in their property, and should be honoarably sent to Genoa. 
The gallant Bonifacians had no sooner tnmed their backs on 
their wails, than the barbarous Tnrks, in defiance of their 
pledges and erery dictate of humanity, fell npon them, and 
commenced an indiscriminate massacre. Sampiero with diffi- 
culty could save any from the general slaughter. Not satisfied 
with this vengeance, Dragot demanded permission to iwunder 
the city, and as this could not be conceded, iie illsi^u•d on a 
large sum of money, not in the power of Thermes to pay, 
as an equivalent. In a fit of exasperation, Dragut embarked 
his forces, and set sail for Asia. He liad been bribed by Qeno- 
ese gold. 

After the fall of Bonifecio, no town in the island remained 

in the possession of the Genoese, but the faithful Calvi. No 
time wa^, therefore, to be lost, if it was intended to recover the 
island. The emperor had promised aid, aod sent 8e?eral ihoa- 

(46) 
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Baud Qennaa and Spanish troops to Qenoa ; Cosmo de Medlcifl 
also eontribated aaziliarj troops. A considerable array being 
thus gathered together, to render sticcesa beyond donbt^ the 
chief command was giTen to Ajndrea Doria, the most celebrated 
general of the age, and the snbordinate command to Agoitino 
Spinola. 

Andrea D^ria was then eighty-six years old. The state of 
affairs appeared so pressing*, that the veteran did not refuse tho 
iovitatioo. In the cathedral of Genoa be received the banner 
of the expedition from the senators, protectors of the bank, 
clergy, and people. 

Doria landed in the Gulf of San Fioremso, Not. 20, 1558, 
and In a short time the current set in faronr of Genoa. San 
Fiorenzo, which Marshal Thermes had strongly fortified, fell, 
Bastia feurrendered, and the French everywhere yielded. Sam- 
piero havinj^ quarrelled with Thermes, withdrew for a sliort 
time to the French court ; bat after he had defeated his cainm^ 
niator, be became the sonl of the war, to the prosecution 
of which Thermes had shown himself so incapable. He was 
indebtigable in defence and attack, and in petty war&re. He 
beat Spinola with great loss at €hilofelde, bnt a wonnd which he 
had received in the tijjrht incapacitated him for a time, durinp^ 
whieh Spinola p:avc the Corsicans a bloody defeat at Moru- 
saglia. Sampiero, withoat giving bis wonnd time to heal, 
again took the Geld, mul routed the combined German and 
Spanish troops at Col di Tenda, in 15.54. 

The war was prosecuted with eqoal zeal for fire years more. 
Corsica appeared to be always secnre of the protection of 
Frmoce, and to regard itself indeed as an independent, orga- 
nized part of 1 lunce. Francis the Second had already ap- 
pointed Jourdan Orsini as viceroy, and in the name of the 
king be bad declared the incorporation of the island with 
France, and that it would never be possible to separate the 
isiaad from the crown of France, unless the king gave np the 
latter. The destiny of Corsica thus appeared to be forcTer 
■seocialed with that of the French monarchy, and the island toi 
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hare left the circle of Italian states, to which it seemed to 
belong- by nuture. hnt thv king had hardly giTen tliis solemn 
assurance, before the treaty of peace of Cambraj, in 1559« 
destroyed all the hopes of the Corsicans at a single blow. 

jPnace conduded pem with Philip of Spain and hit alHea, 
and obliged herself to festore Conlca to Genoa. The French, 
npon this news, deti?ered all the towns in their pOBseBtdon into 
the hands of the Genoese, and tailed with their troops to 
I'ruuce. A desperate war of six yeui\-, in which the blood of 
the Corsicans had been poured out like water, had been waged 
in vain, and they saw themselves transferred, by a dash of 
the pen, again to the merciless cmelty of Genoa. This breach 
of faith excited a universal despair and condemnation throogh- 
ont the ishuid, bnt it was not respected. 



CHAFTEK XVI 

HsKCKTORWABD, Sampicro displayed himself in all liis great- 
ness : for he only is tmly great who, unyielding to fkte, risea 
with redoubled conrage from disaster. He had left the island 
with the respect of alL Peace had taken away his sword ; the 

entirely desolate island could no longer sintrle handed maintain 
the contestt ; it had need of repose ; to begin a new war, the 
a:<si.stance of t^ome foroipi ]>()wer was indispensable. The in- 
domitable Sampiero, for four years, wandered over the conti- 
nent^ imploring the remotest kingdoms for aid. He went to 
France, and appealed to Catharine, hoping to find her yet 
giatefhl for the serncee he had fonneiiy rendered the house of 
the Medicis; thence to Navarre, to the grand duke of Flo- 
rence, and to the Fregosi, and from one Italian court to 
another; he traversed the Mediterranean to solicit Barbarossa, 
at Algiers, and thence he proceeded to Coustantinople, to 
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Address his prajers to Sultan Soliman. His earnest aad pro- 
possessing conntemuice^ his power of speech, his persnadTo 
arguments, and his ardent patriotism, excited the admiration 
of both the barbarians and Christians ; but he wan consoled 

only with idle hopes and empty profipects. 

During these wanderings of Saiajtit-ro, in quest of f^ucrour, 
Genoa had not lost sight of him, and she IVared for the possible 
success of his efforts. It was necessary, in some manner or 
other, to cripple the energies of this formidable enemy. The 
poisoned bowl and the dagger of the assassin had failed. It 
was now determined to bring the natnral feeling of tiie father 
and hnsband in conflict with his passion for his native land. 

Sampiero^s wife, Vannina, lived in her house at Marseilles, 
under the protection of France. She liad her youngest son, 
Anton Francesco, with her, the elder, Alfonso, was at the 
court of Queen Catharine. The Genoese surrounded her with 
their spi^ and agents, who succeeded in enticing both mother 
and child to Genoa. For this purpose, thej made nse of 
Michel Angelo Ombrone^ a priest, who was the instmcter of 
Sampiero's son, whose confidence he fully enjoyed ; and farther, 
oi .1 >kilfiil agent, Agosto 15azzicalii|>:i. 

Vannina was of a credulous and susceptible disposition, and 
was proud of the ancient name of Ornano. They represented 
to her the fate wliich the children of her esteemed husband 
most expect Suffering under the opprobrinm of their father's 
exile, deprived of the fief of theur famous ancestors, poor, never 
secure of their life ; what would become of them f They re- 
presented to the sensitiTe imagination of Vannina, her beloved 
children in the misery of foreign exile, eating the bread of 
charity, or whui vvus \snrse, if they followed in the steps of 
their father, hunted like bandits in the monntaios, taken at last, 
an I l oaded with galley chains. 

Vannina was deeply moved, the idea of going to Qenoa, 
now appeared to her less dreadful and strange. " There,'' said 
Ombrone and Bazaicalopa, ''will the right of your children to 
the fief Ornano be recognized again, and by your mild per- 
5 
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iimsioii. TOW wlB gnc<*eed in Teeonciling Sampiero with the re- 
public.' Tlu' lu art ut liic poor woman jcrrft^uallv yielded, the 
foelinrrs of nature prcdomiiiaUMl, wirhotit roi^ard to the crreat, 
rude and terrible character of llie litisbniid, who lived onh% 
because he loved his native country and hate<l her oppressors. 
The too easily deceived Vannina, determined to go to Gieiioa. 
"One daj/' she said to herself, "we shall again be happj, and 
at peace with our enemies." 

Daring this, Sampiero was in Algiers, where the brare rene* 
p'a<ie, Barbarossa, had received him with distinguished honours, 
wlioii bis s^hip from Marseilles brought him the intelligence 
that Vannina, his wife, had fled to Genoa wiili Ikt child, iu 
comitaiiy with soric Genoese! Sampiero begun to com- 
prehend the possibility of this flight, he wished to take ship 
at once for Marseilles ; bnt npon inflection, he requested his 
noble Mend Antonio, of San Fiorenzo, to set out imrnediately, 
and to prevent it if possible. He, stifling his grief with a des- 
perate effort, remained behind, and treated with Barbarossa for 
an expedition against Genoa, lie then went to Constantinople 
to attcin]»t the same with the saltan, and thence returned to 
Marseilles in (piest of his wife. 

Antonio di San Fiorenso had departed instantly. Rushing 
into the honse of Yanmna» he fonnd it empty and deserted. 
She had secretly gone, the preceding day, with her chOd on 
the Genoese Tessel, with Michel Angelo Ombrone and Bazzica- 
lupa. Antonio, hastily gathering together a nnrober of Corrf- 
can fricn<ls, touk a brigauiliie, and sailed in the direction which 
he supposed the fugitives to have taken. Tie -iirhtod the Geno- 
ese Tessel off the promontory of Antibes, and made a sign for 
her to come to. Tanning when she saw her pursuers, and was 
certain who they were^ anzionaly implored to be set on shore, 
without knowing what she would do. But Antonio orertook 
her on the coasts and carried her oif, in the name of Sampiero 
and the king of France. 

The noble man conveyed the grief-stricken fuiriiivc to the 
house of the bishop of Antibes, that he might comfort her with 
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the spiritual consolations of religion and provide lier with an 
asjinm. But the lii^ilo^^ trembling for the rosponsil)iliiy of 
gnch a charge, handed her over to the parliament of Aix. 
That body declared itself ready to take her under its protec- 
tion, and not to permit any one to harm her. But Yannina 
would not accept the proffered pledge^ declaring that she was 
Sampiero's wife, and was ready to submit to anything at his 
hands. The consciousness of her fault oppressed her heart; 
penitential, as she w as, for her folly, she yet yielded to her fate 
with a blind resignatiou. 

Ketuming from Turkey, where Soliman, in his admiration of 
the celebrated Corsican, had kept him for a long time at his 
court, Sampiero arriyed at Marseilles^ in quest of the cherished 
object of his affection. Here he was met by Antonio, who re- 
latefl wh it had happened, and endeavoured to restrain the racre 
of his friend. One of Sampiero relatives, Pier Giovanni di 
Calvi, incautiously remarked, that he had long anticipated 
Yannina^s flight. " And you concealed your apprehensions 1" 
exclaimed Sampiero, inmiediately stabbing him to the heart. 
He threw himself on horseback, and rode to the castle of Zaisi, 
where his wife tremblingly awaited him. Antonio foUowed 
him in fearful anxiety for the result of the interview. 

Sauipitiu waited under the windows of the casUe until 
morning. Tiien he went U) liis wife, and carried licr with him 
to Marseilles. No one could read his closed heart. When ho 
entered his silent and deserted hoose, the whole weight of his 
shame and betrayal suddenly rose before him ; as he reflected 
that his own wife had basely sarrendered herself and child into 
the hands of Genoa, the mortal enemy of his natiTe country, 
the demon of ])a.s.sion took possesbioii of him, and he .slew his 
Vannina with his oun hand. 

Sampiero, says the Corsiean historian, passionately loved 
his wife, but, as a Corsiean, he was unsparingly vindictive. 

He caosed her to be interred with great pomp in the church 
of St. Francis, and then repaired to Paris to present himself in 
pmon, before the court. Tltis was in 1562. 
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Sampiebo wis coldly received at the - French coart, where 
the comtiers tamed their backs on hhn, nnder a feigned horronr 

of his conduct. But he was not a man to be browbeaten bj 
the parasites of a coart, and that ut Cailiaruie de Medicis wu^i 
not a fit tribunal to ju ige ilie at'tioas of a man of his stamp. 
Catharine and Uenty the Second, overlooked the murder of 
his wifei bat th^ were not willing to do anything more than 
taettlj to encoviage the independence of Corsica. 

Alter haTing in Tain ezhansted all his diplomatic resonrces^ 
and seeing no farther hope of foreign aid, Sampiero determined 
to act as a man, and to rely upon his exertions and those of bis 
comitrvmon. He wrote to his friends in Corsica, that he was 
coming to lil)eratc his native hind, or j>ei ish in the attempt. 
"It is our duty/' said he^ "to make a last efl'ort for glory and 
independence. We haTe knocked in Tain at the doors of the 
cabinets of France, NaTsm and Constantinople. If we wait 
to take np aims, nntil we shall be snstained bj France or Tas< 
canj, oar coontrj will long eontinoe to be oppressed. What, 
moreover, would be the price for a nationality of foreign origin ? 
Did the (irceks implore their neighbours for help against the 
overwhelming hosts of l*ersia ? Tiie Italian rejmblies present 
US with new examples of the power of a gallant people strug- 
gling for liberty and independence. Doria freed Genoa from 
foreign domination, and shall we hesitate to rise, ontU the 
soldiers of the king of NaTarre are ready to fight in oar 
ranks?'' 

On the 12th of July, 1564, Sampiero arriv( <1 in the gulf of 
Valinco two vessels, and a band i»f twrnty C'ur-icjins. muX 
twenty-five Frenchmen. He sunk the giillcvs wliicli had hnaiglit 
them over. When he was asked, why he did that> and where 
he would seek safety, if oTerpowered by the Genoese, his reply 
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-was, "in my sword." With bis little troop, ho immediately at- - 
tacked tlic castle of Istria. wliich he took, uud then marched on 
Corte. Tiie Genocjie iiict him before this place, in far superior 
Dumbers^ aa Sampiero had bat one hondred men with hinu 
But 10 greftt was the terronr which hifl Dame excited, that they 
no sooner saw hinii than they fled withont striking a blow. 
Oorte opened her gates, and he thns obtained* the first ralljiug 
point The Terra del Oommnne hesitated not to make common 
cau.se witii iiiui. 

Sampiero advanced t<> \ ( scovulo. the richest district of the 
f«L*iQd, on the slopes of the mouatuin which sinks to the beau- 
tiful coast plain of Mariana. On liis approach, the ])eople of 
TeseoTttto, excited by the Archdeacon iHlippins, gathered to- 
gether in anxiety for their standing crops, and in fear of the 
ravages of war. He nrged them to remain tranquil, and not 
to see Sampiero, which they did. Upon his arrival ut Vesco- 
vaU), Sumpiero found the place profouiKily qniet, and the peo- 
ple shut up ill their liouses, but they liiially yielded to their 
cariosity and came oaU Sampiero addressed them, charg- 
ing them with a want of patriotism. His remarics made a 
deep impression. They offered him hospitality, which he con- 
temptaonsly refnsed, and passed the night in the open air. 

This place was, nerertheless, the site of a great battle. 
Nichohi^ Netrri suddeidy n;*sailed him with u (ienoese force, 
and the content vva.-^ the more desperate from the fact that tiie 
small number en^a<red on both sides gave the contest the cha- 
racter of a hand to hand fitrlit. Corsicans also fought against 
Corsicans, as a company of them had remained in the service 
of tlie Genoese. When they adTanoed to the assault^ Sampiero 
called ont to them, that it was a shame to fight against their 
nAtive land. The victory already inclined to the side of Genoa, . 
ns BmscUiuo. one of the most valiant of the Corsican officers, 
hafl fallen ; but Sam})iero .^ncccedetl in resturiiig his shattered 
ranks, and in driving back the Uenoese, who fled in confusion 
to Baatia. 

The Tictoiy of TescoTato iocieased the military fesonrces 
5* 
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-cf Samfyiero, and a second on« at Oaeeia, in which Nicholas 
Negri full, rouserl tlie whole i>laiul la rebellion. Sampiero 
now FcrioTi^ly expected as^^istanee from Tuscanr. and even 
from ihc Turks ; fur in tlu rnTtidity with which lie had iuiiicted 
defeat upon defeat on the ^Spaniards and Genoese, with such 
anaU means, be showed what the Ooreicans, inspired bj the 
lore of tibertj, were capable of, If properly sustained. 

Immediately on the defeat of Negri, Uie Genoese bad sent 
their ablest general to the island, Stephen Bona, worthy of his 
name, for his valour, forecast, and severity of character. An 
ariiiy of four thousand German and Italian mercenaries lul- 
lowed hiui. The war now bruke out asrain with increased 
fury. The Corsicans and Genoese both suffered geveral de- 
feats, the latter of whom were once more driven back on Bastia. 
Doria took Bastelica^ the birth-place of Sampiero, by.8arpri8e, 
laid it in ashes, and raxed the boose of the gaUant Corsieaa 
io the groond. Bat of what Tahie was boose and land to 
him, who had sacrificed his wife and child to his conntrj ? But 
Genoa pursued her old policy of hrintring the patriotism of the 
Corsicans in contiict with their personal feeling-s. Although 
they failed in accomplishing this object with Sampiero, they suc- 
ceeded to some extent with Achilles dc Campocasso, a man of 
heroic natore^ and of the distuigaished and ancient family of 
CapomlL They took bis mother prisoner ; the son hesitated 
not a moment to throw away bis sword, and to borry into the 
Genoese camp, to save bis mother from tortnre. Bnt becanse 
the enemy enconracred him to become the murderer of Sam- 
)>iero, he fled, ;ui(l kept himself quiet at home. Sampiero was 
abaudoncd bv some of his stroiiiivst friends after the fall eif 
Bruschino. Campocasso had gone over to the enemy, and 
Napoleon, of Santa Lucia, was slain, a gallant man, and the 
first Corsican who distmgnished the name of Napoleon on the 
field of battle. 

The motoal hatred of the Corsicans and Genoese was repre- 
sented by the names of Sani{)iero and Doria^ both of whom re- 
flected the passions and enmities of their respective countries. 
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Stephen Doria surpassed all his predecessors in cruelty. He 
had sworn to aiiiiihilate the v.h.jle of the Corsicaa people. 
The following were his avowed reasons for this bloody and 
remorseless scheme. ''When the Athenians, after a seven 
months resistance, obtained possession of Melos, the ally of 
Bparta, thej cansed all the inhabitants^ over fourteen jeare of 
age, to be pot to death, and sent a new colony to repeople the 
city, and to hold it in obedioice. Why shall we not Imitate 
this example? Are the Corsicans perhaps less cnlpable ihun 
the rt'beli ui that country ? By these fearful acts of justice, 
thn Aiheniana hoped to effect the conquest of all Greece, 
Africa, Italia and Sicily. By potting ail their enemies to the 
sword, they restored the prestige of their aims, and diifased a 
wholesome fear of their power. It may be said that we set at 
defiance all the laws of humanity and ciTiHiatlon. I only de- 
si ro that we shall be feared. I uin much more ambitious of the 
good opinion of Genon. than of that of postciity. That idle 
word, posterity, intimidateii only the weak and irresolute. It 
is oor interest to extend the circle of onr ccnqnests, and to 
deprive tlie insurgents of all power of carrying on the war. 
I see but two means for this purpose, the laying waste of the 
crops, the boming of the towns, and the destrnetion of the 
tower?*, where they entrench theiunelves, when they do not ii^hl 
in the open firiil.** 

This mode of reasoning of Doria sufficiently indicates the 
enTcnomed hate of Genoa against the Corsicans, and of the 
fiartlier misery they were destined to undergo. Stephen Doria 
raTaged half the island with fire and sword, without being 
able to conquer Sampiero. The latter conroked a popular 
a.««emb]y in Bozio, to fortify the patriotic cause, with new 
institution-, to rc^-islaMi.-h the twi'ke men, and other au- 
thorities, and to device a plan for a universal n])risinjr of the 
people. Sam])icro's yiews were not exclusively those of a 
soldier. He desired to bestow a republican form of gOTcm- 
ment, as well as independence on his country, based on the old 
fnstitntions of Sambuccio di Alando. He wished to derire 
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from the i>osinoii of the i>laiitl, iis ]^r<Hliictii>ns aod its forests, 
all the advantages it possessed for a naTal power ; and he de- 
sired to make it free, in union with Fiance, and as powerful 
and opulent as Rhodes and Tyre once vere. Sampiero aspired 
not to the title of oonni of Coruca ; he was satisfied to be the 
first of his eonntrymen who was hononred with the rimple 
det»iguutiuQ of Paler Patrite ; the times of the barons weie 
past. 

In the mean time he sent envoys to the continental courts, and 
to France in particular, soliciting assistance. But his prayers 
were nnheeded, and Corsica was abandoned to hxx fate. The 
envoy, Antonio Padoyano, returned from Fiance with only Al- 
fonso, the yonng son of Sampiero, ten thousand dollan^ and 
thirteen standards, upon which was inseribed the motto, Pngna 
pro Patn'A. The Corsicans, nevertheless, cordially received him ; 
and the standards which Sampiero distributed among the cap- 
tains gave rise to a patriotic emulation, as well as to a Tiolent 
and dangerous Jealousy. 

The following are among the letters written by Sampiero at 
this crisis: 

" To Catharine of France Our ai&drB have, thus far, pros- 
pered. I can assure your majesty, that but for the support 
which the Genoese have received from the catholie kintc of 
Spain, at fir^jt, of tweuty-two galleys and four siiip.s, onr enemies 
would by this time have been dispossessed of every strong place 
in the island. Nevertheless, happen what may, we are resolved 
to perish rather than to submit to the domination of the re- 
public. Under these circumstances^ I consequently beg your 
majesty not to forget my devotion to your person, and that of 
my country to France. As the caiLulie king lias shown snch 
favour to the (jenoese, who were strong enough witliout his 
aid, and as we are abandoned by all the world, will your ma- 
jesty suffer us to succumb to the power of our enemies ?" 

" To the Grand Duke of Parma : — ^If we are obliged to be- 
come tributary to the Ottoman Porte, at the risk of oiTending 
all the princes of Christendom, we a hundred times prefer the 
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Turkish tu the Genoese yoke. Fninec herself has not observed 
the treaty of peace, which it was said was to fruarauty our 
rights and put an end to onr snflferiugs. If I take the liberty 
to instmct yoar liighness touching the affairs of the island, it 
is in the hope that joa may be able to defend ns at Borne, 
against the attacks of our enemies. I desire to record my 
solemn protest against the cmel indSflTerenoe of the catholic 
princtis, and to appeal to divine justice." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Pi vi: ambassadors were aprain sent to France : but they were 
taken on lire coast by the GeiiouHe. Three sjirang into the 
sea, to sa?e thcmsekes, one of whom was drowned, while the 
other two were tortured and ignominionsly pat to death. The 
war, on both sides, assumed an nnspariogly Tindictive charac- 
ter. Bona gained no advantages. Sampiero defeated him on 
sereral occasions, and almost annihilated his forces in the pass 
of Luininada, from whirli disaster none but a skilful commander, 
like himself, could have escaped. Covered with blood, ex- 
hausted, and in despair, Doria repaired to San FiniPiizo, and 
soon after left the isiand. The repabUc appointed Yivaldi his 
■occessor, and sobsequently the intrtgaiog Foroari. But there 
was no prospect of destroying Sampiero in the open field. 
A Spanish fleet, an army of mercenaries, fiiicen thousand 
Sj. tiiiards, and tlie LTcatcst generals, Doria, Ccntarione, and 
Sj)iriola, had succrssivil}* been sent nu^ainst this man, who had 
landed un the island an oatlaw, accompanied only by two pro- 
scril^ed persons like himself; the <^ODqneror8 of Pisa and 
Teoice were not able to subdne a poor and forsslEen people, 
who marched to battle half fiimishcd, illy clothed, and badly 
aimed, and whose habitations were redaced to ashes. 
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For these reasonSi the resolation was taken to murder Sam* 

piero. 

For some time, dissensions between him and the descend- 
ants of the baroas Lad beeu encouraged. Some of them, 
as Ilercules of Istria, had deserted him for the hiilus of 
Qeaoai wliile others were stimulated to the same course hy 
vottDded pride at being obliged to act under the ordera of 
a man of mean origin. Othera had bloody deeds to avenge ; 
among these were the three brothers, Antonio, FraneescOt and 
Michel Angelo, cousins of Vannina. The Omanos won o?er 
to their views the muuk Ambrosio of iJastelica, and Sampicru'a 
own master of arms, Vittolo, in conjnnrtion with wliom they 
laid a plan to take Sampiero, by stratagem. Foruani, the 
governor, approved the scheme, and entrusted its execution to 
Raphael Giostiniani. 

Saropiero was in Yico, when the monk delivered him forged 
letters, urgently requesting him to go to Roeca, where a rebel- 
lion agiiinst the i)opular cause liad broken out. Sampieio 
immediately deppatehed Vittolo wiili twenty mounted men to 
Cavro J and he himself followed soon after, accompanied by 
liisson, Andrea de Gentili, Antonio Petro, of Corte, and Bat^ 
tista da Pietra. T tttolo, in the mean while, informed the Orna* 
nos and Giostiniani, that Sampiero would march through the 
mountain yalley of Cavro ; upon this intelligence, they gathered 
a large infantry and cavalry force, and lay in ainljuscado, near 
Cavro. As Sampiero, wilh his little band, was makinjr his way 
at ease through the pass, he suddenly saw himself assailed ou 
all sides, and the mountains covered with armed men. Con- 
scions that bis hour had come, he instantly ordered his son, 
Alfonso, to seek safety in flight, and to presenre himself for 
the serrice of liis country. His son obeyed his commands, 
and fled. While his followers fell, gallantly fiplitin;r, Sampiero, 
towards d:iyK]v ik, plunged into the midst of the fray, in the 
hope of cuiiin;^ his way throniih with hia swurd. The three 
Omanos, who had never lost sight of him, at first deterred by 
fear from attacking the formidable Corsican, at last, urged hj 
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vengeance, rnshed on him, followed by Genoese soldiers. Sam- 

piero foucrht with desperation. He precipitated himself on 
Antonio Onian ). and wounded him with a pistol shot in the 
neck. His uiusket, however, failed, as Vittolo, on loading 
it, bad pat the ball before the powder, ^ampiero's face was 
atreamintr with blood; with his left hand wiping his eyes, 
he wielded his sword in the right hand. Yittolo shot him flrom 
behind through the backp and the Omanos immediately fell 
upon the dying hero, to hack him to pieces. They cat off his 
head, and bore it in triumph to the governor. 

It was on the 17th of January, 156T, that Sainpiero fell. 
He had reached his sixty-ninth year, nnini paired by a.^^c and 
the fatigues of the camp, immortal for his magnanimity, oobility 
of thought, and lore of his native country. Great in arms, and 
fertile in counsel, withont illostrions ancestors, he owed cTery- 
thing to himself, and as Yirathns he snccumbed only to the 
treachery of an assassin. He has shown, through his noble 
fcxaiJi]*le, wiiui a brave mau ii capable of, when true to a great 
passion. 

Sampiero was of tall stature, of dark and martial couute- 
nance, proud in his bearing, and with black and carling hair. 
Hifl look waa penetrating, his speech short, firm, and command- 
ing. Although a child of natnre, and withont edacation, he 
yet possessed a fine understanding, and an excellent judgment. 
His enemies acensed him of aspiring to be king of the island, 
bnt he strove only for its freedom, lie lived as frugally as a 
shepherd, wore the woollen robe of Ids country, and sle])t on 
the bare ground. He had associated with the most voluptuous 
courts of the world, those of Florence and Versailles, but he 
had acquired none of their depravity of principles and morals. 
The rude soldier could kill his wifci because she had betn^ed 
herself and child to his countiy's enemy, but he was unac- 
cpiaintcd with those crimes, which dishonour human nature, 
aad are tolerated by a refined and perverted philosophy. He 
was simple, rough, and great, a man of an iron mould, and of 
the most powerful stamp of originality. 
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The fall of Sampiero was receivetl at Genoa vvitii ringing of 
bells and illuminatioos. The murderers, however, ^hamefailj 
coDteuded for their wages ; that of Yittolo amoantcd to one 
haodred and fiftj gold scadi. 

Corsica was overwhelmed with grief, for the fiither of his 
conn try was slain. Three thonsand armed men gathered 
together in Orezzo, niauy w eepin;^', and all op|)rcs>ed with sad- 
.ncss, as they stood on the church square. Lt< nanlo of Casa- 
nova, the friend and brothcr-in-arms of Sampiero, broke the 
i^ilence, to pronoance a eulogy on the deceased. 

This man was bowed with grlif, for an unexampled disa<trr 
which had fallen on him. He had bat latelj escaped from the 
prison, from which he had been liberated by his jonng and 
heroic son. Leonardo had fallen into the hands of the Geno- 
ese» who threw him into the tower of Bastia. Tits son had 
weditattd fur days and nighti on a plan for ihc rescue uf hh 
fatlier. Disguiised in the garments of a woman, who was 
accustomed to bring him his meals, he had penetrated into his 
dungeon, where he prevailed on liis father to escape, and leave 
him behind; for should be, the youth, die, his death wonld be 
* honourable, and the prowess and wisdom of his father wonld 
yet be preserved to the cause of freedom. He offered bunself 
up a sacrifice to his coontiy. The father, for a long time, 
hesitxited in a conflict of emotions, but he at last came to the 
conclusion to adopt the advice of his son, and he escaped in 
the disguise of a woman. The jaih r, on vi>Iting the dungor»n, 
found the youth, who proudly aud exultingiy gave himself up 
in his defenceless state. He was conducted btf re the gOTcmor, 
by whose order he was banged at a window of his father's castle 
of Fiziani. 

(60) 
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Leonardo, on witne^ing the deftth-Micriflee of hk son, ttrose 
like a pro|>}iet before the assembled people, and trauquilly 
pronoanceii Uie fanerai ealogium on lus feilowpSoliUeri Sam- 
piero. 

'*SIsTe8 weep/' said be, "bnt free men aTeoge themselYes. 
Ko piniUaidiiNnn laaientatioa ! Our monntaiiis Bhall now 
onij Monnd with cries of war. Let ns show, hj the yigour of 
our actions, thai he is not altogether dead. Has he not 

bequeathed us the example of bis life '/ The Foraaris and Vit- 
tolis could not deprive us of that. That has escaped theii 
stratagema, and the balls of assassins. Why did be exclaim to 
his sotty saTe youraelf. Witboat doubt to giye a hero to his 
conntfj, a chief to onr soldiers, and a fearfol enemy to the 
Qenoese. Tes, my dear countrymen, Sampiero has fastened 
the shame of his death on his murderers, and the duty of Ten* 
geance on his son. Let us aid him to accom[)Usb this noble 
task. Let us close up our ranks ! I know the young man. 
He is worthy of the name be bears, and of the conlidence of 
his conn try. He has nothing of yontb, but its fervour. Matn* 
Htf of judgment sometimes anticipates raatnrity of years. 
HeaTea has not denied him this gilt For a long time he 
riiaf«d the dangers and sorrows of his father. Ererybody 
knows that he is a perfect mapter of the science of arms. War- 
riors luay be prond to niMi h nnder his orders. You may 
securely rely in his unerring skill as a tactician. The masses 
nnde»tand men; tbey rarely err in their choice of leaders. 
MoreoTer, what higher honour can be paid to the memory of 
Sampisro, than In the selection of his son as our leader. 

*' If them be among us any who are base enough to prefer 
the base security of slaTery to the storms and dangers of free- 
dom, let them go and separate themselves from the rest of the 
people. T^et them tell m what they mean. After we have 
engraved their names on a pillar of infamy, erected on the spot 
where Sampiero was assassinated, let them go to increase the 
court of Fomari, with Yittolo and Michel Angelo. Otherwise^ 
tiiej may learn that war aud arms are the safest part for the 
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weak, as well as the free and brave. If yon yet hesitate, I would 

say that on our side is glory for our standard, liberty for our- 
selves, and iiulcpoiuk ncc fur our conntry ; on the other, galley 
chains, itifamy, contempt, and all the other erils of thraldom. 

Choo^o ye 

Wheo Leonardo closed, the people chose Alfonso d^Omaao 
by acclamation, as the' chief and commander of the Coraicaoa. 
He was only seventeen yean old, bnt he was Sampiero's son. 
The Corslcans thus, instead of being discouraged by the death 
of Sampiero, as their enemy had hoped, in contempt of the 
Genoese generals and the name of Doria, ]daced his son at 
their head, to lead them against the hauglity republic. For 
two years the brave yoalh, in many a combat victorioas, held 
the enemy at bay. 

The long war had in the mean time exhansted both parties^ 
Genoa desired peace ; the island, then divided between the* 
Rossi and Negri factions, was in a desperate condition and in- 
clined to peace. The republic, which had already in 1561 re- 
sumed Corsica from the bank of St. (icorge, now recalled the 
detested Fornari, and sent tileor<re Doria in ids place, the only 
one of that name whom llie Coraieans held in kif^dlv remem- 
brance. The first proceeding of this clement and wise man, 
was the proclamation of a oniversal amnesty for the past. 
Many districts snbmitted, and scTeral captains laid down their 
arms. The bishop of Sagona finally sncceeded in persuading 
Alfonso to a treaty, which was eoncloded between him and 
Genoa on tlie following terms; J. Complete amnesty for Al- 
fonso and his followers ; 2. Liberty of emigration to the con- 
tinent for men and women ; 3. Liberty to dispose of their ]>ro- 
perty by sale or otherwise ; 4. Resurrender of the fee of Or- 
nano to Alfonso ; 5. Delivery of the pieve of Yico to the par- 
tisans of Alfonso, nntil their embarkation ; 6. A trace of forty 
days for the regulation of affairs ; t. Permission for erery man 
to carry away his horse and some dogs with him ; 8. Remis- 
sion of obligations to the debtors of the treasury ; for aU others 
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an exemption for five years on accoant of the misery of the 
conntry ; 9. The pardon of certain prisoners. 

Aitojiso left his native land with three hundred companies in 
1569 ; be wandered to France where Charles the Ninth received 
bim with booonr, and appointed him colonel of a Gorsican regi- 
* ment which be had formed. Many Ooreicans went to Yenice, 
and otheis took eerrice under the pope, and founded the fiunons 
Cortican gnaidi eight hundred itrong. 
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CHAPTER L 

Tbb wbole extent of tbe wretchedness of the Island was first 

brought to light on tlie cluse of Sampiero » war. U had been 
couverted into a wilderness, and the population decimated by war 
and hj forced or voluntary emigration, was reduced to a state 
of barbarism and of extreme poverty. To complete the misery, 
the plague had several times broken out, and fiunioe obliged the 
inhabitants to liye like wild animals on acorns and roots. The 
cofsain, moreoyer, Taraged the coasts, sacked the towns and 
carried the inhabitants into slavery. In snch a condition, 
(Jeorge Doria undertook the government of the island, and 
administered it in a beaigu mauix i, and with a conscientious 
regard for tlie trenty of peace, and pariieuiarly for the statutes 
and privileges of the Terra del Commune. 

But Doria was no sooner recalled from his post, tliau Genoa 
fell back to her old evil ways. The possessors of power are 
generally so obdurate and blind, that they look neither to the 
past nor the future. In the course of time the Corsicans were 
deprived of all civil, military and ecclesiastical emj)lovmcnt, 
were superseded in the smallest offices by Genoese, the laws 
were trampled on, and a f;i< fious govi'iiiiij. nt wa- introduced. 
Tiie island was regarded exclusively as an estate, to replenish the 
wa^t^'d {iuances of the impoverished nobles of Genoa, who occu- 
pied ail the principal oflices. Covered with debt, as most of the 
Corsicans were, the collection of taxes fell into the hands of usu- 
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rers, for the most part of the clerical order. The governor himself 
wag treated ui^c a satrap ; on his arrival at iiiisiia, he received a 
sceptre as symbolic of lii^ power ; his salary at the expense of the 
coantrj was considerable, and it was also obliged to famish bis 
table ereiy week with a calf, and a certain quantitjr of fruits, 
Tegetables and other productions. He was entitled to 25 per 
eent. of the fines, confiscations, and contraband prises. His 
lieutenants and officers were compensated in like proportion. He 
brought over with him a treAsiuy advocate, a general and ordi- 
nary secretary, a iiKi.^ier of ceremonies, a captain of the ports, a 
captain of cavalry, a police captain, and a chief jailer. AU 
these lonctionaries were nunpires, as the Genoese historians 
themselres confess. The taxes were continnallj increased, all 
bnuiehea of indostry were stagnant, and commerce was discon« 
raged, becanse, by law, the exported prodnee of the island 
cuultl only be sent to tlie port of Cienua. 

Ac'cordintf to the accounts of the writers who have described 
this period of the history of Corsica, its condition was then the 
most miserable of all countries ; wasted by famine, plague and 
war, incessantly ravaged by the Saracens, deprived of its liberty 
and privOeges by Genoa, drained of its resources, and distrscted 
by the fends of the black and white factions, bleeding at every 
pore from family wars and vindictive assassinations, the whole 
island prcsonttd a spectacle of the deepest woe. Such is the 
piciurc of a country, endowed by nature with the choicest 
blessings. Filippini in his time, counted sixty-one agricultural 
estates, desolate and abandoned, with houses and churches still 
stan^i^g, " a sight to move one to tears,'^ says he. But for 
their inextinguishable love of country, the Corsican people 
mailt have entirely disappeared from the island, or have degene- 
rated ii.i'j savage hordes. Tlicir patriotism will appear the 
more commendable and surjirising-, wlien we picture to ourselves 
the desolation of the land to which they clung, how it was 
soaked with tin ir Mood, and that of their children and their 
ancestors. The Corsican historian, in his eleventh book, says : 
Whatever may have been the power of patriotism in other 
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couDtries, it bas never demonstrated itself wifh mm elfect 
than in the island of Corsica, where it has been the only potent 

obstacle to the emigriuiuu of the people. If we review their 
Li-tory from the reinutt-t time? to the present day, we thall find 
that throughout so mmy ceuturies, they hare not in ail enjoyed 
more than one hundred jears of tranquillity and peace ; and that 
notwitbstaudingy tAiejr never resoired to desert their oonntry, and 
escape the woes of so manj cmel wara» associated as they wen 
with all the calamidea of &mine, dTil fends, secret mnrders, and 
the oppression and invasion of so many strange nations, and with 
the spoliation of their coasts and towns by the corsairs. Iq 
the space of thiri} yean? aloue, twenty-eieht thousand assassiua* 
tions were committed at this period in Corsica. 

The Genoese government drew a large and oppressive tax from 
the licenses which thej granted for the nse of fire aims, There 
are,** says Filippini, tie contemporaiy historian^ " more tfaaa 
tOOO licenses, and there are besides many nnlicensed fire-arms, 
especially in the monntains, where yon meet nothing but bands 
of twenty ( r more men with arquebuses. These iicLIi^LS ex- 
tract annually TOUO lire from the poor and miserable Coi'&icans. 
For CTcry new governor eancels the licenses of his predecessor, 
to grant new ones. The purchase of weapons is yet worse, 
for there is no one so poor as not to own a gnn, of the 
value at least of five or six scndi, besides the cost of ammani* 
tion ; be who has none sells bis vineyard, bis chestnnt trees, or 
any other property, to make the desired acquisition, as if be 
could not live without it. It is truly astonishing, for the greater 
part of tlie people have not a coat to their back of the value 
of half a dollar, nor anything in the house to eat, and yet 
they deem themselves degraded if they cannot appear among 
their neighbours with a gun 1 Heucc it is that the vineyards 
and fields are no longer cultivated, and lie idle, and people are 
consequently obliged to give themselves up to highway robbery 
and to a life of crime. Failing of other means, they forcibly 
carry oflf the cattle of those who are quietly endeavonring to gain 
a livelihood fur their families. From these causes agriculture, 
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fhe only means of support for the inhabitants, is banished from 
ibe island. These nmmuders also prtvcal oihers from livinc^ 
accordiiig to tlieir pleasure. Bnt the evil does not en<l herej 
for morders and assaasioations arc constantly heard of in the 
towns, owiDg to the facility with which they can be committed 
fay tlM ■rqaelmee ; for formerly, when this weapon was not in 
nae, the anaann wai obliged to attack bis enemy on the road, 
which he ooly did when hia antagonist was nnaceompanled. 
Bot now, on the slightest provocation, the murderer conceals 
himaclf in a thicket by the roadside, ninl without any c<.)nipniic- 
tion shoots down his eneniv in cuid blood, as if he were a brute 
beast; and withontany fear of being taken, for justice is en- 
tirely impotent to pnniah such deeds. The Corsicans, moreover, 
an so wottderftiUj expert with the gnn, that the children eren, 
who caa ecareely bear its weight or draw a trigger, fire with 
Mcb precision that they new miss the mark, though it be as 
ssmUI as a scndo." 

Filippini, Sam[)icro's contemporary, saw Cre-iums intr<Klnced 
into C'^rsica. whirli were unknown there down to 1553, as iie 
says. Manhai Thermes and the French brought over the first 
gnaa, which at that time excited no little fear among the Corsi- 
oaaa, who ooald naither load nor discharge them. The same 
naMrka may be made at the present day, touching the eyils in- 
iicted on the ialaod, by this nnifereal nee of fire*arm8> 

The sadden appearance of a Greek colony in this terribly 
desulute country is a curious fact, li Utu\ long been the che- 
rished aim of the Genoese to (lenationuli/.c tlie Cornirfin pnpu- 
laltun, hf the introduction of a foreign nnd hostile elemetit. 
This policy perhaps had no little to do with the plantinL'^ of a 
Greek settlement in the island, in 1676. They were Mainotes 
from the gulf of Kolokythia, who, weary of the insupportable 
Tnrkish yoke, as the Phocians were of that of Persia, had 
adopted the resolution to migrate with their families and pro 

•Mtfot of ovd, bjr Um ge&«ral <lis»rnitng of th« people. — Trant. 
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p^^, and establiBh UiemselTes in some otber country. Afler 
repeated efforts, their envoy, John Stephanopolos, succeeded 
in reaching Oenoft, where he laid the wishes of bis conntiTroen 

before liic Senate. The republic gladly received the in i 
tion, and prufiVrcd to the Greeks the district of Paomia. a s-uip 
of land on the western coast of Corsica, betw^ i u the gulfs of 
Porto and Sagona ; Stcphanopolos having satisfied himself of 
the excellence of the land, negotiated a treaty, on the part of 
the Mainotes, with the Senate, which conceded them the tract 
in question for a colonial establishment, with an allowance of 
what was necessary for a beginning, with the reserration of 
their own niuiiicipal privileges, and the free practice of iLcir 
religion ; iu return for these concessions, they were to swear 
fealty to Genoa, and to be buburdinate to the regent that might 
be appointed over them by the repablic. These Greeks landed 
in Genoa, in March 1 676, to the number of seven hundred and 
thirty, and remained there two months before they took posses- 
sion of their new home. This colony was regarded with a 
kindly eye by Genoa, as a band of faithfnl adherents in a 
hostile country. The Greeks could not sympathize with the 
Corsieans, who regarded the new comers with astonislinient, 
and prohulily with eontenipt, men who, for want of paiii- 
otism, had left their native country. The poor Greeks were 
not destined to lead a happy life in their new home. 



CHAPTER IL 

For half a century, the island lay in a state of exhaustion, 
while the hostility to Genoa absorbed every other feeling. The 
people lived on this bitter hate, and jealously cherished its ex* 
istcnce. 

Much occurred in the mean time to stimulate an outbreak. 
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The twelve men, who yet iu form existed, deemed the sale of 
licenses to carry fire-arms to be the source of the internal evils. 
During thiitj years, as has been said, twenty-eight thooBand mar- 
den were committed in Corsica. The twelve men urgently ap- 
pealed to the senate of the repnblic to annul the liceuBes. Their 
lepretentaUone were acceded to, and an edict was issued against 
the sale of arms, and certain commissioners were entrusted 
with the duty of disarming the population. As the repeal of 
the licenses caused the loss of a larg-e annual revenue to the trea- 
sorj, a tax of twelve dollars was imposed on every hearth. The 
people paid it with mannuring, bat the sale of licenses^ never- 
tMees, continued both secretly and openly. 

Another act of legislation excited the anger of the Corsicans 
!r 1724. The country, at that period, was divided into two 
crovemmeiii.^, while the Hentenant of Ajaccio was also appointed 
governoi' ; a double burden and double despotism. Both were 
invested with absolote authority to condemn to death, without 
kgal forms or proceedings. Violence, illegality, and arbitrary 
conduct were Uie necessary consequences. 

A special cause for a popular movement was not long want* 
ing. A Corncan soldier had been humiliatingly punished in 
a small town of Liirnria, before a crowd of persons, who sur- 
rounded the man, a.> he was exposed to view on a wooden 
horse, and laughed at his shame. liis fellow soldiers, wounded 
in their national feelings, fell upon the jesters and killed some 
of them, for which they were beheaded by the authorities. 
When the intelligence of this event reached Corsica, it deeply 
irritated the national feeling, which kindled into a flame when 
the day for the payment of the taxes came. 

The lieutenant of Corto had gone with a tax collector to 
the parish of JBozio, and the people were iu the field. Only a 
poor old man of Bostancio, Cardinc by name, was in waiting for 
the collector and gave him his tax, which, however, was short 
of the requisite amount, about a half scudo. The lieutenant re- 
teed to receive it. Thus repelled, and threatened with pnnish- 
nent if be ^ aot make up the deficiency of two pennies on the 
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following' day, the old man departed, reflecting on such se- 
verity, and iniUtoriiig to himself, as people of his age are wont 
to do. He was met by others who stopped and listened, and 
gatiiered about hioi, he commenced weeping, and then, as he 
went along, excited his hearers to a state of fbij, bj his elo- 
quent representation of the miseiy of the people, and the 
tyranny of the Genoese, in conclusion exclaiming : " Now is the 
time to have an end with onr oppiesson." The crowd dispersed, 
and the words of the old man nm qnickly throngh the land, 
everywhere awaking iha old cry of vengeance ; *'evviva la liber' 
fd, evviva t'l popolo ! 

The war trumpet was sounded from mountain to mountain, 
and the alarm bells were rung. A feeble old man had thus 
pleached an insnirection, and a half scndo became the particular 
cause of a war of forty yean' duration. It was irrevocably re- 
Bolyed to pay no more taxes of any kind whatsoever. This oc- 
curred in October, 1YS9. 

Upon intelligence of the movement of the people in Bozio, 
the governor, Felix Pinelli sent a hundred meu to the parish. 
Thev passed the niirht in the deserted houses of the villaj^e uf 
Toggio de Tavagna. One of the inhabitants, rompillani, con- 
ceived a plan of disarming them during the night, which, with 
the aid of others, he executed \ the weaponless soldiers were 
permitted to return to Bastia. Pompiliani was immediately 
declared chief of the insurgents, wlio, arming tbemselTCS with 
axes, hatchets, Tine-knives, attacked and carried by storm 
the furt of Aleria, and with the weaj>ons aud amuuiniiiou ob- 
tained there, marched without dilay on Bastia. Alure than 
five ihousand strong, they encamped before the town, in the cita- 
del of wliieh Pinelli had shut himself up. To gain time he sent 
the bishop of Mariana in all haste to the camp of the insur- 
gents, to amicably treat with them. They demanded the re- 
moval of all the grievances of the Corsican people. The bishop 
persnaded them to a truce of twenty-fonr days to return to the 
nu'untains, and to wait till the senate of Genoa should respond 
to their demands. Pinelli took advantage of this interval to 
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eoUect reinforeemeiits, to strengthen the snrronnding fortresseip 
and to propegate dissensions. When the people thus saw them- 
selres deceived and ensnared, they descended from the mono- 
tains with their ranks increased to ten thousand, and took up a 

position before l^asiia. It was no longer possiiile to restrain 
the general rising, and Genoa in rain sent comuiibisiouer^ to 
temporize and negotiate. 

A popular assembly was held at Foriani : Pompiliani, who 
had been selected as leader in the first moment, and had shown 
himself incapable, was set aside, and two accomplished officers, 
Andrea Colonna Oeccaldi of YescoTato, and Don Luis Giaffer! 
of Talasani were appointed generals in his place. Bustia was 
now assailed with greater energy, and the bishop was again 
sent into the camp of the people to liold a parley. A suspen- 
sion of arms for four months was determined on. Both parties 
availed themselTCS of this opportunity to make farther prepara- 
tions ; some treacherous plots, as usual, were contrived by Ca- 
millo Doria, the Genoese commissioner, but an attempt to as- 
sassinate Cecealdi fiuled. The latter traversed the interior of 
the couiitry, settling family (.quarrels, jduvidiug measures for a 
universal insurroelion, and oriranizintjr the militia ami niatriftra- 
cies. A solemn oath was taken never more to tolerate the yoke 
of Genoa. The rebellion was thus legalized and concerted in 
a systematic manner, with the decUred consent of the whole 
popnlatioa. The approbation of religion was also invoked. 
The clerical authorities of the island met together on a certain 
day in Orczza, and unanimously resolved, that if the republic 
refused to redress the grievances of the people, war was ne- 
cessary, and that the oath of allegiance was no longer biuding. 
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The Canon Orticoni was sent to the coutinent, to obtain the 
protection of foreign powers, and Giafferl to TuscftDjr to pro- 
care arms and ammanitiotif of which there was pressing need. 
The trace had in the mean time expired; Genoa made no con- 
cessions, bat required nncondittonal submission, and the sor- 
render of both the chiefs. As the war was now biasing on all 
sides, and the Corsfcans bad taken seTeral strong places and 
clo- ly iiivt^U'd IJaslia, Ajaccio, and Calvi. the republic iccog- 
the crreat danger and turned to the emperor Cliarles the 
8ixih for aid. 

The emperor promised the republic a corps of eight thou- 
sand Germans, treating with his ally as one merchant with 
another. This was the first time that a German prince sold the 
blood of his subjects to a foreign power for money, to be em- 
ployed in the service of despotism. It was also the period of 
the development of popular power and opinion. The Corsi 
cans had the honour of opening this new era. 

The emperor traded off eight thousand Genuuns on very fa- 
Tourable terms. The republic bound itself to maintain them, to 
pay thirty thousand guilders monthly, and an indemnity of a 
hundred guilders for every one killed or deserting. From this 
&ct, the CorBicans, as often as a German was killed, exclaimed : 
*' Genoa, a hundred guilders P> 

Four thousand of the mercenaries arriyed in Corsica, Au- 
gust lOth, 1731 ; the Genoese senate had dispensed with the 
other half, in the hujie that this numlMT would be suflieient. 
They were commanded by General Wachtendonk. They had 
hardly landed before they obliged the Corsicans to abandon the 
siege of Bastia. 

The Corsicans with deep anxiety and sorrow saw the empe* 
Tor onite with their oppressors. They were destitute of the 
(») 
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most necessary resoorccs ; in tbeir exirenie poyerty, they had 
neither arms nor proper clotlnng and slices. They went bare- 
fofitod aad bare-headed to battle. Tu whom could they apply 
for assistance ? They could rely on none but their exiled coun- 
trymen. I& a popular diet they adopted the resolution of call- 
ing them home from whatever part of the continent they might 
oe ; they addressed them in the following terms : 

** Fellow countrymen 1 Onr efforts for the removal of the 
grievances, under which we have so long suffered, having t\ii!( d, 
we have resolved on a resort to arms, to obtain our rights. 
All hesitation is over. We will either deliTer ourselves from 
the debased condition to which we have sank, or we will 
perish in the attempt, and drown our sorrows, as well as onr 
chains, in blood. If there be no prince, who, moved at the 
recital of onr misfortnnes, will lend ns a helping hand against 
our cruel tyrants, with arms in oar hands, and fighting for the 
liberty of our native land, we shall appeal to almighty God to 
protect us. Come, then, iu all hiuste, children of Corsica, 
wliom chance has banished from our shores, and fight with 
yoor brethren for victory or death 1 Let nothing detain you ; 
eeize yoor arms, and come I Yonr native country calls upon 
yon, and offers you a grave and immortality.'' 

They came : from Tuscany, from Rome, Naples, and Mar- 
seilles, and frum every side. Not a day passed that some did 
not arrive, and they who could not carry arms, sent money and 
arms. One of these home returning Corsicuus, Felician Lcuni, 
of Balagna, formerly captain in the Xeapolitan service, debarked 
at Sao Florenzo at the same moment that his old father Gero- 
ftimo was passing by with a troop to attaclc the castle of 
NonzflL Father and son embraced in tears. The old man 
tlien said; *' My son, it is well that you ha\c conic , go you 
in my jstead, and drive the (Jcnocse from the castle. The 
father remained behind, awaiting the issue. Leoni took the 
fortress, but a ball struck the young victor dead. A messenger 
rail to communicate the melancholy tidings to the father ; the 
old maoy as he saw him coming, asked how affairs went 
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** Sadly he respoiulcd, " for your son has fallen," *' Is Xonza 
taken ?" " It is taken." " Uazza then for our native land !" 

"While Camillo Doria laid waste the coast land, and destroyed 
the Tillages, GeDeral Wachtendook penetrated into the interior 
to sabdne the province of Balagna. The Conicans, however, 
snrronDded him in the mountains, after killing a large number 
of bis soldiers. The imperial general, unable to advance or 
retreat, was lost. There were loud outcries for the slaughter 
of all these foreign troops. But the wise Giafferi, nnwilling 
to arouse the wrath of the i>owerful emperor against his poor 
country, permitted Wachtendonk to retire unharmed with his 
armj, to Bastia, on condition only that the general should 
intercede with Cliarles the Sixth, for the aUeTiation of the 
wrongs of Corsica. Wachtendonk gave his word to this effect, 
astonished, as he was, at the magnanimity of a people, whom 
he had come to chastise as a savage horde of rebels. A sus- 
pension of arms for two mouth.s was agreed on, and the griev- 
ances of the Corsicans were regularly drawn up and forwarded 
to Vienna, bat before an answer was received, the trace expires}, 
and the war began anew. 

The second half of the imperial recruits, four thousand men, 
was sent over. On several occasions they vanquished the Cor- 
sicans, but, at last, on the 2d of February, 1732, they defeated 
and almost annihilated the Germans under Doria and de Vins 
in the bloody battle of Ciilenzana. Thereupon, the panic- 
struck republic applied to the emperor a third time for four 
thousand men. The world began, however, to manifest a 
lively sympathy for the brave people who, abandoned as they 
were, and animated only by an ardent devotion to their country, 
had so gloriously discomfited such powerful enemies. 

Prince Louis of Wurtemberg, a celebrated general, com- 
manded the new imperial troops. He announced an amnesty, 
on condition that the people should immediately lay down their 
arms, and subject themselves to Genoa. r>ut the Corsicans 
would not treat on these terms. The commander-in-chief and 
the prince of Cnlmbach, and generals Wachtendonk, Schmet- 
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tan. and Waldstein, accordincr to a common plan of operations, 
a'ivanced into Liie country, while tlio Corticnns withdrew into 
ti>e moantains, to wage a guerilla warfare against the enemy. 

response of the emperor to the complainte of the Corsicans 
•ntTed at this jonctare, with orders to the prince of Wnrtem- 
htrg to nake peace, on as faroorable terms as possible, with the 
Insnrgents, as they were nnjastly deprived of their rights. 

Peace was consequently concluded at Cortc, May 11, 1732, 
Vi\{\i the loll' ) winjT f?tipul;iti. ms : 1. A general amnesty; 2. Re- 
nunciation of ail indctnnilicatioQ for the expenses of the war; 
8. Remission of all taxes due ; 4. Admission of all Corsicans 
to civil, military, and ecclesiastical offices; 5. The right of 
establishing colleges, and freedom of instmcUon ; 6. Restora- 
tion of the Twelve Men and the Six Men, with all the appur- 
teoant privileges ; 7. Right of the aecnsed to defence; 8. The 
estiiblishmcut of an authority to expose the malpractices of the 
public officers. 

The personal guaranty of the emperor was to be given to the 
Corsicans for the full execntlon of all these provisions. On 
the eonclnsion of this treaty, most of the German troops left 
the iskad, after more than three thousand of their countrymen 
had fonnd a grave there. Wachtendonk remained, behind a 
while, to supervise the execution of the treaty. 



CHAPTER IV, 

While the imperial ratification was anxiously expected, the 
Oenoose ficnntc, embittered by vindictive feelings, suffered 
itself to be drawn into a transaction, which excited the Corsi- 
CMis anew. Oeccaldi Giafferi» the Abbes Aitelli and Rafaelli, 
the chfefii of the Corsicans, who had signed the treaty of peace 
in the name of their nation, were suddenly seized, and nndet 
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pietezt of treasonable intentiooSt were carried off to Genoa. 
An angiy cry borst from the whole island ; appeak were made 
to Wacbtendonk, whose honour was jeopardised by this violent 
condact of the Genoese ; the prince of Wnrtembnrir was writ- 
ten to, as well as tlic cm}»cror, whohe inlcrvcniiou iu behalf of 
the treaty was solicited. In consequence of tlicse remon- 
strances, the emperor immediately ratified the treaty, and 
demanded the liberty of the prisoners. They were all set at 
liber^, but the senate endeavoured to bind them never to retam 
to their conntry. Ceccaldi repaired to Spain, where he took 
service; Bafhelli to Rome ; Aitelli and Giafferi went to Leg- 
horn, that they mlfht firom that vicinity observe the state of 
things in the iislaad, which did not appeal' to be iu a settled 
condition. 

On the 15th of June, 1733, Wachtendonk, with the residue 
of the Germans, left the island, which, agreeably to the treaty, 
was DOW again subject to Genoa. The two mortal enemies no 
sooner stood &ce to foce, than they rushed to arms. Nothing 
but a contest for life and death was possible between the Geno- 
ese and Oorsicans. The hatred of so many centuries had now 
become a second nature. The Genoese became viiulictive, 
intriguing, and crafty; the Corsican hauglUy, implacable, dis- 
trustful, and proud in his tried strength, and in the conscious- 
ness of his national independence. A couple of arrests, and 
plots to murder, were sufficient to arouse the people in a 
moment, and they assembled in Rostino around Hyacinth 
Paoli, an ardent, resolute, and gallant citizen of Morosaglia. 
He was a man of considerable talents — ^an orator, poet, and 
statesman ; for, in the school of misfortune and strife, Corsica 
had matured men, whose actions and ipiuliiiis excited the 
astonishment of Europe. The people of lln-tino a)»pointcd 
both IQracinth Paoli and Castaneta commanders-in-chief. 

The movement at Rostino had no sooner begun, and the war 
with Genoa been resumed, than the brave Giafferi threw him- 
self Into a vessel, and landed in Corsica. The first popular 
assembly was held in Corte, which had been taken by storm« 
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War was there nnanimouslj declared nj^^ainst Genoa, and it 
was resolved to place tlienisclves nuclei- the protection of the 
catholic king of Spain, whose banner they had also planted 
on the lamparts of the towo. The canon Orticoni was sent to 
the coart of Aladrid, to manifest this desire of the people. 

Dob Loais Giafferi was a^n proclaimed general of tJie Corsi* 
cant. This skilfnl commander, daring the jear lt34, sncceeded 
in divesting the Genoese of the possession of the whole country, 
even to the strong places on the coast. Thereupon, a great 
meeting of the people was held in Corte, in January, 1735. He 
requested Ujacinth Paoli to be appointed his colleague, and 
when this was granted, the advocate, Sebastian Costa, was 
entrusted with the firaming of the new statutes of the gorem* 
ment. This memorable assemblage proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of the country, and the perpetual separation of Corsica 
from Genoa, and annouiu ed the following as the fundamental 
principles of the goveruuient : self-government by the pcopjt^ 
in it - parliament ^ a junta of six men, appointed by parliament, 
and renewed every three months, to represent the parliament, 
in conjunction with the generals ; a civil bodj of four persons, 
charged with the regnkktion of Justice, the finances, and com- 
mercial a&lrs. The people were declared the onlj source of 
the lawd. A code of laws was to be compiled by the supreme 
junta. 

These were the principles of a constitution prepared by 
Costa in 1735, and which a reputedly saTage people bestowed 
on themselTes, in the midst of the barbarism of tiie European 
gorerBments of that period. These fiuts demonstrate that 
liberty and independence are the best popular instructresses, 
and that poverty and patriotism are ofLLii more certain sLiuiu- 
lants to national greatness, than riches, fame, and learning. 
A small nation, without literature or industry, had thus qaietly, 
and by its own agency, surpassed the most cultivated people of 
Europe in political wisdom and civilized institutions ; iU politi- 
cal system was not based on philosophical theories, but on the 
material wants of the people. 
7* 
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Oiafferi, Ceccalfli, and nj«ncint]i Panli were, all three, placed 
at tho head of the nation. In the mean timo <^rtiroiii retun.ed 
from bi> mission to Spain, witli the answer that the king of 
Spain refused to take Corsica under his protection, but that 
he woold not assist Genoa with troops. As the Corsicans 
conld rely on do other princely aid, in their despair, they acted 
as the Italian republics of the middle ages frequently did ; hy 
a solemn resolution, adopted in the popular diet, they placed 
themselves uiuicr the j»rutcction of the Lolv Virgin Mary 
whose imacrc was painted on their l>nniier«, and tliey selected 
Jesus Christ as their Gonfalonicre, or standard bearer. 

Genoa^ to whom the Austrian emperor, on account of Ids 
engagement with Polish affairs, coold lend no aid, employed 
the utmost means to subdue the Corsicans. One after the 
other, the republic sent Felix Pinelli, the former cruel governor 
of the country, and her ablest general, Pan! Battista Rira- 
rola, with all the troops that could be raised. The condition 
of the Corsicans wa>, iudecd, desperate, for they were defirient 
in the most necessary articles, as the country was entirely 
exhausted, and the Genoese cruisers prevented any supplies 
from without They were reduced to such a state, that they 
made propositions of peace, which Genoa rejected. The whole 
ishind was blockaded, all commerce was stifled, vessels fh>m Leg- 
horn were captured, the stock of powder was exhausted, and 
fire-arms were wanting. When the misery was at tlic worst, 
two foreign vessels one day cast anchor before Isola liossa. nnd 
debarked a great quantity of provisions and munitions of war, 
as gifts from some unknown, mysterious benefactor. The cap- 
tains of the vessels refused any compensation, requestiag only 
some Oordcan wine to drink to the prosperity of the gallant 
people. They then set sail again, under the enthusiastic bene- 
dictions of the people, who had assembled on the coast, to see 
their benefactors. An indescribable joy seized the Corsicans 
at this little siirn of foreign ?yiu})al])y, and fairly intoxicated 
them with iiope. Tlie ])cl]s of uii the towns rang jubihant itcals. 
It was said that the holy Virgin had sent her guardian angel 
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to the island, and it was now hoped that some foreign power 
or other would bestow its faroanng countenance npon them. 
The moral inflaence of this event was so great, that Genoa, fear- 
ing the realizatioQ of the expectations of the Corsicans, imme- 
diately negotiated for peace. Bnt the oyertnres were rejected. 

Tlio>p two vessels had been fitted out by some magnauiuioua 
Knglish friends of liberty, and admirers of Corsican Tulour. 
Their patriotism was soon destined to l>e brought iu conflict 
with their generous feelings, by the insurrection of the l^orth 
American colonies. The English monitions of war enabled 
the Corsicans to take Aleria by storm, where four cannons 
were captnied. They now laid siege to Bastfa and Calvi. 
But their condition, every moment, became more helpless and 
foriom. All their resources were consumed, and no forcijru 
aid arrived. In those days, the Corsicans were animated by 
an almost religious faith. They resembled the Jews, under 
Maccabees, when hoping for the coming of the Messiah* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ox the 12th of March, 1T36, earlj in the morning, a ship, 
nnder British colours, was seen steering for the beautiful coast 
of Aleria. The outpouring people greeted her with joyous 
shonts, from the belief that she was laden with provisions and 
mutiiii )n«? of war. As suou as the vessel came to anchor, tiie 
chief men of the island went on board, and paid their respects 
to a mysterious stranger, who had come in her. This was a 
person of kingly bearing, dressed in an imposing and somewhat 
tlieatrical style. He wore a long caftan of Bcarlet silk, with 
Moorish pantaloons and yellow shoes, and a Spanish hat with a 
feath'-r; in his belt, were a \yd\\' of richly ornamented pistols, a 
scimctar hung at his side, and iu his right baud, he bore a long 
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sceptred staff. After him, in an obsequious manner, sixteen 
lords of his suite descended on the shore, with eleren Italians ; 
two French officers, and three Moors. This carious personage 
thns entered Corsica, with the pomp of a king, and with the 

inteiuiou to be such. 

The people surrounded this strange cliaracter witli no litilo 
astonishment They were convinced, that if he was not a foreiirn 
prince, he was at least the ambassador of a monarch, who desired 
to proffer his aid to the Corsicans. The ship also nnloaded her 
cargo before the eyes of the moltitade, consisting of ten pieces 
of cannon, fonr thousand guns, three thousand pairs of shoes, 
seven hundred sacks of meal, a great quantity of ammunition, 
some casks of zecchini, aiul a considerable sum of coin from Bar 
barv. It appeared as if the chiefs of the island knew the time 
of arrival and the person of the stranger. Xavier ^latra wan 
seen to greet him with the respect which belongs to a king, and 
they were captivated by the dignity of his princely manners 
and bearing. He was conducted in triumph to Cenione. 

This carious stranger was a Germau, the Westphaiian Baron 
of Nenhoff, of all the adventurers of that period, the mos* 
genial and luckiest. JIc had served in his youth, as paere at 
the court of the Duchess of Orleans, had next entered the 
Spanish service, and then again returned to France, liis 
dazzling qualities had brought him in contact with the princi- 
pal personages of the age, with Alberoni, Ripperda, and Law 
in whose financial speculatiotts he had also plunged. ICeuhoff 
had seen and laved in every variety of society, and undergone 
all kinds of fortune ; and he now imagined himself fit to be a 
kin^. He remembered not the delusion of Don Quixotte, who 
imagined that the reward of his deeds of knight-errantry must, 
at least, be the empire of Trebisond ; he, however, was not 
under the influence of a diseased imagination, but he had de- 
liberately formed the intention of making himself a king, and 
be sedulously set about compassing his aims. ' 

In his wanderings, Neuhoff bad arrived at Genoa, precisely 
at the moment when Qiafferi, Ceccaldl, Artelli, and BaffaelU 
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hftd been brongbt there prisoners. It appears that this circnm* 
stance first drew his atteution to the Corsicans, whose gallantry 

made a dt ep impression on him; he formed relations with 
Bucli Corsicaii-s as were in Genoa, and especially with j)ersons 
from tlie province of lialagna; while he thus gained an insight 
ioto the condition of the island, the idea of playing a part in 
this romantic eonntry, suggested itself to him. He imme- 
diately proceeded to Leghorn, where he met Orticoni, who was 
charged with the interests of the island. He entered into 
familiar iutcrcourse with this individual, and succeeded in 
inspiring him with confidence in his representations and 
promises. Enjoying the confidence of aii the courts, as he 
said, he promised, in the space of a year, to procure, for 
the Corsicans, all necessary means, and to expel the Genoese 
forever. In compensation, be reqnired only that the Corsicans 
should make him king. Orticoni, infiaenced by the extraor- 
dinary character and mind of the man, the profusion of his pro- 
mises, and the subtlety uf diplomatic, economic, and politi- 
cal views, and conscious that Xeuhofl* could render his country 
valaable service, inquiringly toroed to the generals of the 
island. In their desperate condition, they clothed him with 
plenipotentiary authority to negotiate with the baron. Orticoni 
accordingly concluded a treaty with the baron, by which the 
Corsicans engaged themselTes to make him their king, as soon 
as he ^hould put them iu a conditiun to free themselves from the 

(icUOtaC. 

As Theodore of Neuhoff was now sure of his aims, he bc-au to 
labour for their realization with an energy that of itself demon- 
strated the superiority of his genins. He formed an intimacy 
with the English consul, and with the merchants at Leghorn 
nho traded with the Barbery coast, from whom, having pro- 
cured letters of recommendation, he went to Africa; after he 
had there, as well as in Europe, by means (jf his agents, 
awakened a general interest in his schemes, he succeeded in 
obtaiiiiitg the requisite means of aid, witli which he soon after 
la&ded in Corsica. 
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He appeared there at a moment of the prreatest. need. While 
he delivered to the chiefs the munitions of war, he declared 
they were the smallest part of what was to follow. He repre« 
seated to them» that his relations with the coarts of Earope, 
ioflaential as they then were» woald be jet more potential when 
the Genoese were beaten, and he, as a crowned king, conld 
treat on a footing of eqaality with kings. Hyacinth Paoli, 
Gittfferi, nuJ the learned Costa, men of practical understand- 
ing, eneournged with the ho])e of tliu.s btiiig able to release their 
beloved country from the odious Genoese yoke, yielded to his 
desire. Theodore of Keuhoff, now designated king of Corsica, 
took np bis residence in the bishop's boose at Cervfone, and 
on the 15tb of April, the people met at the conrent of Alesani, 
to adopt measures for the establishment of the new kingdom. 
All the representatives of the communes, deputies from the 
clergy and the monastic orders, there assembled, and more than 
two thousand people encamped around the convent. The fol- 
lowing constitation was laid before the parliament ; the crown 
of the kingdom of Corsica was made hereditary in the family 
of the baron of Nenboff: a council of twenty-four select men of 
the people were placed next in authority to the king, witbont 
whose consent, and that of the parliament, no measure could 
be adojited, nor any tax be laid. All the offices were to be ex- 
clusively filled by Corsicans; all legislation was derived from 
the people and its parliament 

These articles of the constitation were read by Doctor 
Qiafferi, to the assembled people, who adopted them by accla- 
mation; they were then signed in person by the Baron 
Theodore before the representatives of the nation, and he 
swore, in the presence of all the peo])le, on the holy evan- 
gelists, to faithfully respect them. After this solemn ceremony, 
he was conducted to the church, where, after high mass, the 
crown was placed on bis bead. The Corsicans were too poor 
to furnish a crown of gold, so they covered the brows of their 
first and last king with one composed of oak and laurel 
leavea. Baron Theodore of Xcuhoff, who was already grandee 
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of Spain, a British lonl, peer of Franco, count of the Holy 
Kincrilom, ])rincc of (he Uoraan Kuipirc, thus became king of 
Corsica, uiuIxt tlic name of Theodore I. 

It is one of the most remariiablo facts in the strange and 
eventfol history of Corsica, that notwithstanding the passion 
of its people for liberty, they could make a foreign adfentorer 
king OTer them, in the hope of thus being able to destroy the 
Genoeee domination ; and that their gallant and accomplished 
generals, the political and military heads of the government, 
could instanliineously, and without eiiry, divest themselves of 
power, and submit to the new authority. Their love of coantry 
predominated o? er every other consideration. 

e 



CHAPTER VI. 

In full possesBioQ now of the royal title, Theodore wished also 
to Burronnd himself with a princely court, and ho dispensed 
digaitiee with an unsparing hand. He appointed Don Loait 
Oiaffni and Hyacbth Paoli his first minlsten, with the title of 
counts. Xafier Ifatim was made marqnis and grand marshal 
of the palace, Qiacomo Castagnetta, count and commander of 
Kostiuo i Airi^^hi, count and insptrctor-general of ihc royal 
troops. Othcio \\i.it ui*|iuiiited barouis, margraves, lieiitenant- 
gentrab and captaiiiti of the royal guards, and to the command 
of different parta of the island. The advocate Costa, now 
Co«nt Costa» was named lord high chancellor of the kingdom, 
aad Doctor Giafferi, now Mafqnis Qtafferi, secretary of the 
cabinet of his migesty, the constitntionat king. 

Ridicnions as these pompons arrangements most appear In 
tlic mid.-t of the wretrhedness of Corsica, Kinu Theodore, 
neverlhelcsii, ea-nic-^tly devoted hiiii.-rlf to his uiuici taking'. In 

m short time, he restored traoqutUity, composed the iamily 
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feuds, orcranizec], acconiiiip^ to military tactics, an ellicicut 
army, with whicli, in April, 173G, he wrested Porto A'ecchio 
and Sartene from the Genoese. The senate of Genoa at first 
feared that the designs of some foreign power were concealed 
behind these carious proceedings ; bat when the Baron Theo- 
dore aamasked his objects, the (Genoese commenced to ridicale 
him in their pamphlets, and to brand him as a debt ridden 
soldier of ibrtone. King Theodore answered these manifesta- 
tions with royal dignity, German blnutncss and wit. He 
marched in person aLiuiust Bastia, fought like a lion bcfort' the 
walls, and as he cuuld not take the town, he encompassed it with 
a camp ; he then made an incursion into the iutcrior of the island, 
destroyed several Genoese bodies of troops, and punished the 
disaffected places with mthless sereritj. The Genoese were 
soon restricted to their strong places on the coast. Tbej had 
resorted, in their desperation, to the most abominable measures, 
to strengthen themselves. Theynnited bandits, galley slares, 
raorderers, to the number of fifteen hundred, into one band, 
armed these outcasts, and then turned them loose on the 
island. Tliosc liordcs couiuiiLicd great excesses, in thrir 
expeditions. Tbcy were called Tittoli, after Sampicro's 
murderers. 

King Theodore had not, in the mean while, been idle for the 
regeneration of the countiy. He liad established manufactories 
of arms, salt worlds, and manufactories of clothing stuiis ; to 
encourage indnstiy, he inrited strangers, by commercial advan- 
tages, and fitted out priTateers to hold in check the Genoese 
cruisers. The Gorsican banner was green and yellow, and bore 
the motto : " fe, Domine, speraviJ*^ The fa'ng also cansed 
gold, silver, and copper coins to be struck off. Upon one side, 
these pieces e\hil)itcd a laurel crowned shield, which bore a 
crown with the ciphers T. R. ; on tiie reverse, were the words : 
pro Imio et Ubertutc. They passed on the continent at thrice 
their original value, as objects of coriosity. But all these things 
availed but little; the misery increased, the pledged help came 
not, and the people began to munnor. The king constantly 
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promised the appearance of a frieodlj fleet, bnt it came not 
As the clamour had now become more seriom, he cooToked a 

parliaiiieiit foi- the 2d of September, iu Casaccoiii ; he there 
declared, that he would lay down the crown, if the promised 
succour did not arrive by the end of October, or that he would 
then go to the coatinent to hurry it over. lie was in the same 
desperate condition as Oolombns was» when the promised kod 
did not appear. 

As soon as the parliament had acyonmed, after having, on the 
soggestion of the Idng, prepared a new system of finance, and 
laid a property tax, Theodore set ont on horseback to examine 
in person that part of his dominions on the other side of the 
mountains. There was the chief seat of the barons of Corsica, and 
there they had kept up their ancient pride and ]mmp. Luca 
Omano received the monarch with an embassy of the most dis- 
tinguished nobles of that region, and conducted him with trreat 
ngoicing to Sartene. Theodore here determined to found a 
new order of knighthood; a politic measure which has been 
since imitated by other ambitions adventurers of greater or less 
degree. The new order was called *'the order of liberation," 
the kin<^ was grand master, and appointed the knights. It is 
said thai the order, in less than two months, numbered more 
than four hundred members, of which more than one-fonrth 
were foreigners, who sought admission for the novelty of the 
thing, or for the honour of being associated with the brave Oor- 
sicans. The entrance fee was high, as every knight was obliged 
to pay one thousand Roman dollars on admission, for which he 
was entitled to a life rent of ten per cent This was the best 
trait of the order, that it procured an honourable loan, and be* 
came a good financial speculation. During his stay in Sartene, 
ill compliance with the wishes of the nobles, the king dispensed 
with a liberal hand, titles of counts, baroris and baronets, flat- 
vered with which the descendants of the Ornauos, of Istria, of 
Kocca and Leca retired to their homes. 

Wiiilst the royal bounty filled the island with knights 
and counts, as if poor Corsica bad over night Imsome a 
8 
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rich kingdom, the bitterest cares of state harassed him in 
secret. For his kingdom, of a truth, was only a painted 
show, and a visionary spectacle. The expected fleet did not 
appeafi because it existed oolj in the imagination. This chi- 
mera gave bis majestj as moch concern as a hundred well 
equipped vessels of the enemy would have done. Theodore be* 
gan to feel uneasy. Already a discontented party had on?nn- 
izcd against hira under the name of indilTerents. AiLclli and 
KafiM lli were at the head of it, and Hyacinth Paoli had ji!-o 
joined it. The royal troops had already had an encounter 
with the indiflerents, in which they were defeated. Tire npw 
kingdom appeared to be about to burst like a bubble, Qiafferi 
alone coijored off the storm for a while. 

Under such circumstances the king held it the i^sest conrse 
to avoid the storm, and to leave the island ; not fbrtively, bnt 
as kiii<^ goin<r to the continent in person, to accelerate the tanly 
Buecour. He formally proclaimed at Sartene his intention to 
leave the coantry for a time, and the object of his voyage; he 
et^tablished a regency, appointing Giafferi, Hyacinth and Luca 
Ornano bis lieutenants, and designated twenty-seven counts 
and barons as governors In the provinoeSb He next issu(>d 
a proclamation, and proceeded, on the 11th of November 
1736, to Aleria, with a numerous suite, where he embarked 
under the French flag, taking with him Count Costa, his loni 
high chancellor, and some ofTieers of his house. A Geiioese 
cruiser would have taken King Theodore in sight of his owa 
dominions and carried him prisoner to Genoa, but for the pro- 
tection of the French flag. The king landed at Leghorn in the 
costume of an Abbe, to remain incognito ; he thence travelled 
to Rome, Florence, Naples; at the latter place he left his 
officers and the chancellor, and Failed for Amsterdam, from 
whence, as he said, his subjectti bliouid soon hear good news 
of him. 
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The Oorsicans believed not in the return of their king or bis 
promised relief. Oppressed by want and intoxicated with a lore 
of liberty, the poor people bad committed the folly of conTert- 
ing their oonntry into a kingdom for an adTentnrer. In their 

desperation they had grasped at a shadoWi and what advan- 
tage had they gained by these sacrifices ? They had not ad- 
vanced a step nearer to the mark. There was nnnc!i division of 
sentiment also in the island. In this state of things, the regents 
endeavonred to negotiate with Rivaroia, which, however, was 
nnsnccessful, as the Genoese required unconditional sabmissioQ, 
and the deliyery of all the arms in the hands of the people. The 
people were cdled together for consoltation, bnt they were in* 
flexible in the expression of their determination to remain true 
to the king and to recognise no other sorereign than him. 

Theodore had, in the mean time, travelled over a ])art of 
Enrope, formed new relations, opened speculations, procured 
money, appointed knights, and enlisted Poles and Germans ; 
though his creditors in Amsterdam had thrown him into prison 
for debt, this wonderfol man had nevertheless succeeded in 
gathering an abnndanee of supplies, which he from time to 
time despatched to Corsica in Tessels, with proclamations en« 
conraging his snbjeets to struggle for independence. 

These proceedings and the fear that the fndefatigably active 
man might succeed in obluiuing the support of some conti- 
nental power, gave no littJe concern to the republic of Genoa. 
Tlie senate hud set a price of two thousand guineas on the 
head of the king of Corsica, and the agents of the republic 
followed his steps at all the courts. Three millions were drawn 
fh>m the bank of Qenoa to procare three regiments of Swiss. 
The war continued to be prosecuted with extreme cnielty, 
neither party asking or receiving mercy. Not seeing any pos- 

(87) 
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sibflity of terminatiDg this ezbftiistiog war, tlie republic le- 
solved to appeal to France for assistance. 

That power detcTmiiicd to profit by the occasion of prevent- 
ing at least any otlKT state from obuiuiiiir an influence over 
an island, whose posirK)!\ n!i the conGnes of France was of such 
great importaoc«. Cardinal Fleary, therefore on the 1 '2th of 
July, 1137» proposed a treaty with Genoa, by which France 
promised to send an army to Conica, to redoce the " rebels** 
into obedience to the republic. Proclamations were sent to the 
Oornean people, announcing this intention, which excited great 
astonishment, af? well as deep pain ui ihc liuuiifestation of such 
hostile piir]*M-. s liy a power which had formerly hivod in en- 
tirely diffcreui relations with them. The Oorsicans replied to 
these declarations with a Grm assertion of their resolution ncTer 
again to snbmit to the authority of Genoa, and with a moving 
appeal to the compassion of the king of France. 

Fire French regiments landed in Corsica, in Febmary, 1738, 
under the command of Count Boissieux. lie had express or- 
ders to endojiv our to bring about a ]>cuceful accommodation, and 
Genoa hoped that the appearance of the French would, of itself, 
be 8uQicient to disarm the Corsicaus, but they remaiued firm* 
The whole island, on the approach of the French, rose as one 
man ; bonfires on the mountains, the alarm trumpets in the 
towns, and the bells of the monasteries, summoned the people to 
arms. All who could carry arms, assembled together, each 
man provided with bread for eight days. Every town furnished 
its company, every parish a batUilion, and every province a 
camp. Tiie whole population thus stood expectuat iu arms, 
lioissieux entered iuto negotiations, which lasted for six moDlhSy 
until the declaration arrited from Versailles that the Corslcaos 
must snbmit without conditions, to Genoa. The people re* 
plied to Louis XT., in dignified but pathetic terms, appealing 
to his sympathy, and reminding him of the part his illustrious 
ancestors had taken in their welfare, and declaring that they 
w iiild » xli:uist the last drop of their blood, rather than agaiu 
to become the subjects of the despotic and sangainary govern* 
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ment of Genoa. Id the mean while, yielding to their eictreroe 
rniserj, they gave the required hostages, and declarefl tlieir 
readiness to trust in the king of rrance, and to await his final 
determination. « 

Sach was tbe state of things, when the baron Droste, nephew 
of Theodore, one day landed in Aleri*, bnngiog with him a 
great qoantity of war atoree, and the news of the approaching 
reappearance of the king of Corsica* That remarkable man 
debarked at Aleria, on the 15th of September, better and 
more rorally provided tliun at first. He brought three Tessels 
with hijti, one of sixty-foar cannons, another of sixty, and tlie 
third of fifty-five cannons, besides gunboats, and a small fiotilia 
of tnnsport ships. They were laden with twenty^seren can- 
nons, seTen thousand bayonet gnns, one thonsand heavy mus- 
kets, two thonsand pistols, twenty-fonr thonsand ponnds of 
coarse, and one hnndred thonsand ponnds of fine powder, two 
huiidred thousand pounds of lead, four hundred thousand flints, 
fifty thoQsaod ixjumls of iron, two thou.sand lances, and two 
thousand grenades and bombs. All this profusion of articles 
had been furnished by the same man who had been impn'soned 
by bis creditors for debt By dint of earnest persuasion, he 
had sncceeded in awakening an interest among the Hollanders 
in the fhte of Conttca, and in demonstrating the utility of form- 
iag a eonnection with this important ishind of the Medtterra* 
ncau. The rich houses of Boom, Tronchain, and Neuville had 
associated to^i^ether to lend the Corsican king vessels, money, 
and munitions of war. Theodore thus returned to his kingdom 
under the flag of Ilolland. Bat he found, to his sorrow, its 
aflairs in a condition which discouraged all his hopes ; and the 
people districted by conflicting opinions, and negotiating 
with France. His subjects, indejd, carried him in triumph to 
CerTioue, where he had been crowned, but the jfcnerals, and his 
own counts, prave him to understand that altered circumstances 
obliged then) to swtr all connection with him, and to make 
nerm^ with France. General Boissieux, immediately after Theo* 
doro'a landing, bad issued a proclamation, declaring every one a 
8* 
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rebel and arch traitor, who held mtercoorBe with the outlawed 
Jfaton Keahoff. The king thos saw himeelf forsaken by those 
whom, a short time preTions, he had raised to the dignitiei! of 
counts, marqnises, barons, and knights. The Hollanders, de- 
ceived in their expectations, and threatened by tlie Genoese 
and French resscls, came to a sudden resolnuun to leave, and, 
with groat discontent, saikd for Naples. The Baron himself, 
soon alter, hading it impossible to hold his position in the 
iBhind, in grief and despair, also passed over to the continent 



CHAPTER YIIL 

Toward? tlie end of October came the treaty of peace of 
Versailles, published by the docre and senate of Genoa in the 
form of a decree, and countersigned by France and the empe- 
ror. It contained some coDcessions, and a positive injanction 
to lay down their arms, and submit to Genoa. Boissienx 
allowed five days for compliance with these proTlsions. The 
Corsicans held a diet for consoltation at the conTcnt of Orexza, 
where they, in a solemn manifesto, declared; *'We wiH not 
despair, and we prefer to die gloriously fighting with arms in 
hand, than to be idle spectators of the misery of our country, 
and to transmit slavery as un ii in l umee to our poatenty." 

Hostilities had already c( i;. iin need. The imperious and 
violent Boissieux sent four hundred men to Borgo, to disarm 
the population before the conclusion of the truce. The people 
had just adjourned in Orezza. On hearing of the advance of 
the French to Boigo, the old cry was raised, tmva la Ubertd^ 
€rviva il popoh. They hurried to that place, fell on the 
French, and hemmed them in. The commander of the corps 
sent messengers to Boissienx, who immediat ly marched thither 
with two thousand men, to rescue the besieged. But the Cor- 
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sicans rusbecl down from the mountains, hrokc tlirongh tlteir 
battalions, and ilrov,' tlicm licforc them into the walls uf 
Bastia. Bois.sieux, thereupon, sent deftpalches to France, soli- 
citing r inforcemeats, and his recall, oq account of a moriul 
illness. This general, a nephew of the celebrated Yiliars, died 
in Bastia, Febniafj 2, ltS9. His snecessor was the marqois 
of Maillebots, who landed in Corsica the following spring, with 
a considerable force. 

Firm and jast, and rapid and pmdent in action, Maillcbois 
was admirably adapted to accomplish the task, with which ho 
was charged. On the cxpiratioa of the truce he had fn*antcd 
the Corsicans to lay down their arms, he set his truups iu 
motion, and adranced in different directions. Hyacinth Paoli, 
on being attacked in Balagna, fell back; rather a "Statesman 
than a soldier, he despaired of a snccessfol reBlstance, and 4aid 
down hia anns. The effect of this was to induce Giafferi to do 
the same. Maillebois soon after receiyed the Corsican chiefs 
in Morosafi^lia, and represented to them that the peace of the 
island required their emigration. They complied with this 
soggestion, and, in the summer of 1739, twenty-two of the 
principal leaders left tiieir native country. Among them was 
Hyacinth Faoli, with his son Pasquale, fourteen years of age, 
Giafferi, with his son, Castineta, and Pasqualini. 

Notwithstanding the subjection of the northern part of the 
island, two nephews of iLing Theodore, the baron of Droste, . 
and the baron Frederick, of Kenhoff, who were supported by 
the people of Zicavo in particnlar, still maintained an armed 
resistance. After a valiant struggle, and after Frederick of 
Kcuhoti' had for some time carried on a guerrilla war in the 
mountains and \^ oimIs, they submitted, and received honourable 
passports for the coutinent. 

Maillebois now gOTcmed the island with propriety; he 
opposed the Genoese governor in hia bad and injudicious 
achemes, Tigoronslj preserired order, and maintained a wise and 
Just administration. All the Corsicans who had too deeply com- 
promised themselves to eacapethe vengeance of Genoa, and who 
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desired to serve under the Prench standard, were united bj him 
into one regiment, nnder the name of the Royal Corsicaos. 
Recalled bj the events of the time to France, he left Corsica 
in 1741, and the French troops shortly after followed him. 

The French had scarcely left the island before the smoolder- 
ing hatred of the Qenoeae bnrst into a bright flame. It had 
now become a national characteristic, an heir-loom of the 
history of the country. The govcrnour, Domenico Spinola, 
had endeav.uirod to levy the tax of dfte seint, wliich iaiiuedi- 
olely })r<>vok(H! a popular rising, and defeat of ilie Genoese. 
Civil war was once more enkindled throughout the island. 

In January, 1748, the forgotten king Theodore again made 
hfs appearance. He suddenly arrired at Isola Rossa with three 
English naral yessels, laden as formerly with a eonsiderable 
quantity of war stores. Though driTen from bis kingdom, 
Theodore had never renounced bis royal ambition; he went 
to England, where his zeal was rewarded with the same 
success as in Amsterdam. From his anchorage ground on tlie 
Corsican roast he distrilnited aiiiniuiiition and arms, auu scat- 
tered proclamations over the couaiiy, reproving his treacherous 
subjects in tlie language of a wronged and betrayed sovereign, 
and exhorting ail good and true men to rally around him. No 
res^ponse or sign of sympathy being made on the part of the 
people, he became convinced that his kingdom was at an end. 
With a sad heart he ordered the anchor to be weighed, and 
under fall sail he bore away for the coasts of Europe, gating 
for the last time on the receding shores of his island kingdom. 

The Corsicans and Cknoese had both become inclined to a 
new treaty, which was finally agreed upon. It restored the 
violated ]uivileges of the country, and for two years maintained 
the public tranquillity. The island was suddenly again thrown 
into confusion by family wars and vindictive quarrels. In 
order to eradicate these evils, the people appointed Gaffori, 
Yentorini, and Alexins Matra, protectors of the country; who 
became the actual heads of the nation. But other enter* 
prising men, among the exiles, well aware that the pacifl- 
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cation was moi c apparent than real, resolTed on a new assault 
against the Genoese domination. 

Coaat Domenico Birarola, a Genoese by birth, of Bastia, but 
at mortal enmity with the republic, was at that time In the ser- 
Tice of Sardinia. He assembled aronnd him a number of Cor- 
sicans, represented to king Emanuel the &TOurab]e prospects of 
an expedition in fsronr of Corsica, and receiyed from that mo- 
narch some vessels. W illi tliese aud Eiigliali aid be efTccLcd the 
conquest of Bastia. The Corsicans declared in his layour, and 
the war again became unifersal. Giampietro Gaffori, a man of 
extraordinary courage, now marched to Gorte, and stormed the 
citadel, situated on high and precipitous rocks. The Genoese 
. commander, seeing that its fall was imminent if the Corsicans con- 
tinued an energetic fire, and should effect a breach, bound the 
captured son of Gaffori to the exterior walls in the hope of re- 
straining the father from a further cannonade. When the Cor- 
sienns saw the young man iii this posilioii, they were seized 
with such horror, that all firing ceased. Giampietro (Jairori 
shuddered at the sight ; but, after a long pause, be lirnily gave 
the order to fire, and tlie iron hail rattled acrainst the walls 
with redoubled fur}-. Tbe castle was breached and taken, but 
the son escaped unharmed, and the heroic father had tbe satis- 
faction of again embracing him ali?e. 

After the &11 of Corte the population of the interior all rose, 
and a popular diet on the 10th of August, again declared the 
independence of Cornica. Gaffori, Veuuiiini and Matra were 
chosen generals and protectors of the nation, and an invitation 
was extended to the exiled Corsicans to return. The hopes in 
Sardinia were soon deceived, for its aid was insuflicient ; Bastia 
again fell into the hands of the Genoese, and Riraroia was 
obliged to withdraw to Turin. The Genoese senate again ap- 
plied to France for an auziliaiy force against the Corsicans. 

Two thousand French troops, in 1748, proceeded to Corsica, 
under the command of General Cursay. Their appearance dts* 
mayed the unfortunate pc i le. Cursay himself was one of the 
noblest of men, humane, generous and just. As soon as the Cor- 
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gicans had learned hie chfttaeter, tbey formed an eetem for buD, 

and confidently entrusted him witli their affairs. Through the 
rreuch intervention, a highly favourable treaty was conclodeditt 
1751, wliicli secnreil tliom more a(lvanta;2:es than any |irevii>ns 
one, and protected their uaiionality. Cursay was bitterly hated 
by the Genoese, on acconnt of this treaty, and fell into open 
hofitilitj with them. Mnrderong plots wm defieed against 
him, and he would have fhllea in a tnmolt in Ajaccio, bnt for 
the timely aeaistance of the brare Galibrl. The Genoese eaJnm- 
niated him to his coart, accosed him of being the cause of the 
continued disorder, and reproached him an intriguer and an 
aspirant for the crown of Corsica. All this i^rnduced its efTect ; 
the noble man was recalled to France, and thrown into the 
castle of Antilles as a prisoner of state, there to await his trial. 

The fate of Cursay drore the Oonicans to ftiiy; the whole 
population on both sides of the moimtaiDS rose in arms. A 
diet was held in Oresso, and Giarapietro Gaffori was appointed 
sole pov'eruour and icLiu'ral of the nation. 

Gaffori now became the terror of Genoa. In this indomitable 
and heroic spirit, Sampiero liilil^elf seemed to live apain. He 
was no sooner placed at the head of the country than he com- 
bined its scattered forces, skiUnlly organised them, threw him- 
self with a lightning speed npon the enemji defeated them 
everywhere, and divested them of the whole island, including 
even the strong places on the coast Grimaldi was governor at 
this period ; intriguing and crafty as Fornari formerly was, ha 
saw no oilitr < liance of salvation but in the murder of this pow- 
erful man, lie devised a plot against his life, by means of 
some deadly enemies of Gaffori's of the name of Homei at 
Corte, and, to render the afhir yet more horrible, the brother 
of Gaffori, Antonio Francesco, was also won over to the 
scheme. 

The conspirators enticed Gaffori into an ambnseade in which 

they murdered him, October 3d, 1T.')3. Punishment only 
reached the unnatural brother, for, a few days after the deed, he 
was broken ou the wheel ; but the Komei fiod in safety to the 
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gt)vernonr. It is said that Giarapietro's wife, well known for her 
heroism of character, after the death o{ hvr husband, made her 
soil, then twelve years old, swear a .<uleinn oath on the altar to 
avenge the death of his father. The C'orsican people, in him, 
lost *Uieir noblest patriot. Giampietro Gafifori a doctor of 
laws, educated io a previoos centnrv, magnanimoaa in charac- 
ter, and of great nobiUty of soal, readj to make erery eacrifice 
Ibr bis people, was also one of the braToet, and worthy to rank 
next in the history of hie country to Sampiero. A people 
which covld continnally prodoee each men was invincible. 
GaflTori bad fallen ; bat Pasqaale Paoll survived. 

After Giiiiiii»ietro's death, the nation, as on the loss of Sam- 
piero, asfcrahicd in a diet to pay their hero merited fiineml liuii- 
ours. They uuauimously there resolrod «»u a war of life and 
death against Genoa and dociared every one worthy of death who 
should hold any intercourse whalCTer with their mortal enemy. 
Five men were pUM)ed at the head of the gOTemment, Clemens 
Paoli, Hyacinth the eldest son, Thomas Santncci, Simon Pie- 
tro Frediani and Doctor Grimaldt 

The ft?e managed the affairs of the country for two years, 
and conducted the war against the republic, bat It was felt ne- 
cesHary lu unite the divided powers iu une stroti'j: hand; si 
man was sciccud for this jturpose, who was de-iined to be 
Rot only the glory of his own people, but also to rctlcci honour 
on humanity itselL 



CHAPTER DL 

pA«QrALE Paoi I wftfl Hyacinth's yonne"*'Ht son. ll».-» father 
had takcu him Willi liim to Najdes on his exile, uL iourteen years 
of age. The dawning trails of the boy then gave promise of 
nmnn who« at some day, would be of great serrioe to his ooun> 
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tiy. H!s fkth«r educated him with the greatest care, nnder the 
instruction of the most celebrated men in Naples. That city was 
tbeu, aud tlirough the whole of the eighteenth century, the central 
point of those great Itnlifin philosophical schools of humanity, 
of history and political ecoDomy, which numbered among their 
professors men like Yico, Giannone, Filangieri, Galiani, and 
Genovesi* The latter, a distiDgiilflhed political economist, waa 
the instructor of Pasqnale, and bore witness to tbe genins of his 
pnpiL PaoU issued from this school one of the greatest of 
those practical humanitarians of the eighteenth century, who, 
as legislators and directors of society, sought to make an actual 
application of their theories. 

When the inefficiency of the government of the five had be- 
come evident, it was Clemens Paoli himself, who hrst directed 
the preferences of the Corsicaus to his younger brother. Pas- 
qunle ^as then an officer in the Neapolitan service, and was al- 
ready distiogoished for the bravery of his conduct in the Gala- 
orian war, and for the dignity of his person and bis cultiTated 
miod. His brother Clemens urgently wrote to bim to return to 
nis native land as bis fellow-countrymen were disposed to make 
nim their leader. Pasquale, deeply moved, hesitated. " Qo, my 
8on,'^ said Hyacinth to him, " do your duty, and be the liberator 
of the land that gave you birth. 

The young Pasquale landed at Alcria, April 29th. 1T55. on 
the same spot where the Baron Theodore had debarked eigiit 
years before. What a change had taken place in matters ia a 
few years ! A young son of the conntry, neither distinguished 
oy great deeds, nor by the influence of his connections and his 
intimacy with foreign powers, without tbe atractions of theatri- 
cal display, modest and retiring, and animated only by patri- 
otic ardor, and a lore of bis race, be came, alone and unaided, 
to free his countrymen from a galling yoke ; and to raise them 
from a demi-barbarous state to one of civilized order and refine- 
ment. This was an extraordiuury and unexampled experiment 
in the history of the world, and if snrocssful in the face of the 
fiulure of so many similar attempts among tbo uioro cultivated 
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people of the continent, it would prove that the rude simplicity 
of nature was mach better adapted for democratic freedom, than 
the polulied cormption of a more advanced civilization. 

Pasqoale Paoli was tweotj^fonr jearB old at this period. He 
was of a strong frame and of commanding appearance ; his 
calm, nnpretendinp numners, the firmness and mildness of his 
C 'UTitenance, his jileasiug voice, his modest and persuasive 
mode of conversation, and his clear nnderstaoding, immediately 
won him umversal confidence. Ho was regarded as the man 
of the people, and the great citlxen. When the nation, in its 
diet at San Antonio della Casablanca, chose Faaqnale Paoli 
for its sole general, he at first declined the hononr, on acconnt 
of his youth and inexperience ; bnt the people would neither 
nr r opt his refusal, nor associate any one with him Tn the 
iiupreuit; authority. On the 15th of Jnly, lt55, Posquale 
PtioU undertook the highest power in his native land. 

lie found the conntrj in the following condition : the Qeno* 
ese confined to their fortresses, preparing for war ; the greater 
part of the island free; the people in a state of barbarism, 
entirely unaccnstoraed to law, distracted by party strife and 
vindictive quarrels; agriculture, industry, and cilucation iie- 
glu ted or destroyed; everything in a rnde and disuidcrcd 
erudition, bnt full of the healthy seeds planted in former centu- 
riea, and which had been smothered in snbseqnent times. Ue 
ibond also the people driven to frenzy by their indomitable love 
of conntiy and liberty. 

The first measnret of Paoli were directly aimed at the root 
of the evil. A decree was published, making the pursuit of ven- 
geance punishable with the pillory and gullows. Not only fear, 
but also the feelincr« of honour, as well as moral instruction, 
were called in to aid in the suppression of this crime. Preach- 
ers and missionaries traversed the country, denonncing ven- 
geance as a sin and crime, and urging the forgiveness of enemies 
as a nrtae. One of his own connections, in spite of the law, 
had avenged his grievances in blood. Paoli hesitated for an 
iiidtaul i but hu liually allowed the law to tiike its course, in 
9 
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the execution of his relative. This example of fomness and of 
impartial justice made a deep and aalntaiy impression. 
In the midst of his active devotion to the public interests, 

Paoli was surpri>ed to hear tliat Emanuel Matra had gathered 
fcionie partisans togetlier, and wa?; niarehiug against him. Mh- 
ira, who was descended from n (li^infrnishfd faniilv bevond the 
niuuiitaius, had been gtiraulated to this course by envy and 
ambition. He himself had aspired to the highest positioo, from 
which be had now contrived a plan to expel his sacccssfttl 
rival. His power was threatening. To spare his conntiy the 
norrors of a civil war, Faoli proposed to his antagonist to 
forego an appeal to arms, and to refer the qnestion of who 
should be the head of the nation, to the people themselves, in 
general assembly convened. The arrocrant Matra naturally 
refused this proposition, with vauuiing boasts of his military 
experience and skill, and of his support by Genoa. In several 
encounters he defeated the troops of I'aoli, but beinir afterwards 
repulsed, he made his appearance again, in the beginning of 
1756, with Genoese reinforcements, and attacked l*aoli, with 
great boldness, in Bosio. Fasqoale, who had onlj a few sol- 
diers aronnd him, qnicUy threw himself into the monastety, 
and there fortified himself. The danger was great, and the 
storm raged violently against the monastery ; the doors were 
on fire, and the flames had already spread to the interior of the 
* edifice. Paoli gave himself up for lost. Ai liiui moment war 
trumpets were heard sounding from the mountains, and down 
carae, with a band of troops, his brother Clemens and Thomas 
Carnoni, hitherto Pasqaale's mortal enemy, who had been 
armed hj his own mother to rescue his enemj. Tl) battle 
now grew desperate. It is said that Matra, when his followers 
had perished or fled, fonght with imexampled ftuy, and con- 
tinned^ to fight on his knees after being wounded, nntil a second 
shot struck him dead. Paoli wept for grief over the dead 
body of his enemy, at seeing snch a man at the head of an army 
of traitors, and such lofty courage lost to his country. The 
danger was now bappUy removed, and the partj of Matra was 
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annihilated. Only a few of tliem liarl taken refnp:e with the 
Genoese at iiastia, to again appear at a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

It was evident that Genoa was already exhausted. This 
oriof' mighty republic had grown old, and was on the ere of its 
fall. In its nlarm ftt (be progress of Corsica, which daily eon* 
solidatod its power as s nation, it Indeed made occasional 
efforts to cmsh theyonng state hj force of anns, bnt they were 
not ss saccessfal as in the times of Doria and Spinola. The 
repnblie fteqaently took Swiss and Ciermans into its pay, and 
attacked the head quarters of Furiani, in the nciprhbourhood 
of Bastia, but witliuiit eftect. The Genoese next aj>jtlied for 
aid to Frame. To jucvt nt the English from obtaining a foot- 
hol<l in Cornica, the French cabinet, in 175C, sent garrisons to 
the fortified towns of the island. The French, however, main- 
tained a neutral position, and satisfied tlxmselves with garri- 
soning the fortresses, nntil thej evacnated them in 1759. 

Genoa desponded at the sight of the increasing power and 
prosperous condition of the Corsiean people. PaoH had re-es- 
tablished the finances, agricnltnre revivedp mannfhctories and 
powder mills were in activity, and the new city of Isola Rossa 
Imd fcru^wi u)). I'uuli hud also lilT< d out a fleet, wliii-h held 
tlie Genoese cruisers at boy. All Cor-ica, pacitied by the ex- 
tin, t ion of family wars, was well defended, and in a state jof 
great military efficiency ; the few towns left in the possession 
of the Genoese were more closely invested, and their Hall seemed 
to be of imminent certainty. The Corsiean people, under 
their wise gOTemment, had attained to such a powerful derel- 
opment, that they no longer stood in need of foreign assistance. 
Genoa was at hist obliged, by force of circumstances, to make 
proposals for peace; hot the Corsicans would not consent 
to consider their offer, until the Genoese evaruMir.l ihe ishuul. 

The repnblie owrc mure irir.l tli<' r<»rtiifi> < of wnr. It Imd 
recourse atmin to tli • \f?itra family. t!:<- Itrothcris Anl»»nio and 
Alexius .Matra, the latter of whom had been rejreut of Cor^^ca, 
with Uaffori. Both of them, sacceasively appointed Genoese 
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marithalg, aod provided witb troops, entered tbe field agdnst 

the Corsicans, and, after a short struggle, were defeated. The 
Genoese senate, now recognizins: the impossibility of subduing 
their obstinate and rebellions subjects, but by the hi ij) of France, 
concluded a treaty with that crovcrnnicnt, August T, 1764. by 
which tbe latter obliired itself to garrison the coast towns for 
four jesn. Six French battalions soon after landed in Corsica, 
under the command of Conn! Marbenf, who announced to the 
inhabitants his intention to obserre a strict nentralitj» as liis 
do^, nnder the treatj, was exdnsivelj confined to the garrison* - 
ing of coast towns. These measures were, however, regarded 
by the Corsicans in a hostile light, as they bonnd their hands, 
and obliged them to discontinue the sieges in which they had 
alrenfly made so much progress. Tliey recited their complaints 
in protests, but thej raised the siege of San Tiorenzo, which 
was on the point of yielding. 

Afiairs contiQiied in an uncertain position for four years 
more. The Qenoese were inactive; tbe French, in no way 
dependent on them, garrisoned the fortresses, and maintained 
a friendly interconxse with the Corsicans ; the latter displayed 
an incessant actiyity, improving their gOYcmment, and looking 
with buoyant spirits to the ultimate obtainment of their inde- 
pendence, and a saccessful issue to their protracted and heroic 
struggles. 

AU Europe gazed with astonishment at the Corsica n irovern- 
ment, which was regarded as the model of free and popular 
institutions, and which, for its simplicity and sound principles, 
was the noblest triumph of statesmanship of that centuiy of 
political ezporiment 
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CHAPTER X. 



When Pasquale J'uoli founded the Corsican ropublic, lie 
acted on the simple i)rinuiplc that the people were the only 
source of power aod of legislation, and that its exclasive ob- 
ject should be the promotioa of the common weal, by the ex- 
pressed will of the citizens. It seemed to him to constitate a 
national Jofy, dinded into as many branches as there were snb« 
dimioag of administration and of justice, and that its admin- 
istration ought to be like a glass palace, in which every one 
could see what was ffoiiic:; on before him ; for he lu'hi tliaL a 
mysterious p:]ooiu favoured despotisui| and nourished the distrust 
of the ])cople. 

Paoli toolc, as the basis of his political arrangement, the 
popular form of gOTemment of the Terra del Commnne, with 
Its commnnes, parishes, bnigomasters, and finthers of the com- 
mane. 

Every citizen of the commnne of the age of twenty-five years, 

was an elector for the general assembly (consulta). They con- 
vened under the presidency of the podesta of the place, and 
were awoni to clioose only tlie worthiest persons'. 

There was a representative for eveiy one thousand inhabi- 
tants to the general assembly. 

That body possessed nndivided sovereignty in the name of 
the people. It was composed of deputies of the communes, of 
the clergy, and the presidents of the provincial authorities. It 
fixed the taxes, decided peace and war, and firamed the laws. 
A majority of two-thirds was necessary to pass a measure. 

The supreme council of stat^ (consiglio supremo), consist- 
ing of nine persons, representing the nine free provinces of 
Corsica, Ncbbio, Casinca, Balagna, Campoloru, Orezzo, Or- 
nano, Rogna, Vico and Cinarca, was chosen from the general 
Assembly. This council was the executive anthority ; it con- 
9* (101) 
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Tened the general assembly, cominnnicated to it the state of 
foreitrn afliiii*s, directed the public works, and watched over tho 
security of the country. It had also the riirlit, in the most im 
portaiit eases, to act as the supreme tribunal, and to interpose 
a veto on the acts of the general assembly aniil thej had been 
reconsidered. Its president was now tbe general of the nation ; 
he coold execute nothing, however, widiont tbe assent of tbe 
state council. 

Both tbe prendent and tbe council were responsible for their 
conduct to tbe people or their representatlTes, and conld be 

deposed and punislied by a resolution of the nation. The state 
couiail was, niortMivrr, ilioseu for a year by the general assem- 
bly, but its members were reqnired to be thirty-five years of 
age and to have acted as presidents of proTinces. Tbe assem- 
bly also chose five syndics or censors. 

It was tbe duty of tbe latter to travel through the provinces, 
to hear complaints of the people against the government, 
or tbe administration of Justice, and to make final Judg- 
ments which the general was not permitted to disturb. Tbe 
general appointed all the officers of government, and the tax 
collectors, who, again, were subject to the censure of the sya- 
dics. 

Justice was admiiiislered in the following mamier. Every 
podesta could decide cases, to the valae of ten lire^ bat all of 
greater amount, and np to thirty tire were to l3e tried before the 
fathers of the commune. Those exceeding thirty lire belonged 
to the tribonal of the province, a body composed of a president 
and two assessors, appointed by the general asembly, and of a 
fiscal advocate chosen by the state council. This tribunal was 
renewed every year. 

An appeal could be made to the civil Rota, the liijrhest legal 
anthority, consisting of three doctors ut law, a]>i»oint(Ml for a 
term of life. These tribunals exercised also criminal justico. 
with the assistance of six fathers of families, who, on hearing 
the testimony, pronounced the verdict of guilty or innocent. 

The members of the syndicate, the state council^ and of the 
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tribaaal of the proraces, coald only be cboaen again after an 
interval of two years. The podestas and fothers of the commune, 
who were citixens of the locality orer twenty-five yean of age, 
were cbaoged every year, and were chosen annually in the as- 
sembly uii the churcli h(|Udre. 

In pressing cases, on the occasion of an insurrection or a 
tomult in any part of the island, the general was authorized to 
appoint a dictatorship for that region, called a jnnta of war or 
obeervalion. It consisted of three or more members, with a 
state connoil at the head ; it waa invested with onlimited power, 
as to the adoption of neaaaies and the inflietion of pnnisbment ; 
theprooeedingB of this military court were often terrible, and it 
was popularly called la giutHseia PapHtui, As soon as its mis- 
sion was terminated, it gave an account of its trausuctions to 
the censors. 

Such were the principles of the legislation of Faoli, and of 
the Corsican republic. If we consider its leading ideas, the 
self-government of the people, the universally protected liberty 
of the citisen, parUcipatton in political affairs, and the national 
forms of justice, and the publicity and simplicity of the gOTcm- 
ment, we must admit that the Corsican state was better organ- 
ized than any other of that century. Onr astonishment will be 
yet the p^cater, if we reflect that it preceded, by a space of ten 
years, tiie French conbiiiuiiou and the fouudatiOQ of the great 
republic of Washington. 

Paoli was an enemy of a regular standing army. lie him- 
self said : In a country which desires to preserve its freedom, 
every citizen must be a soldier, and ready to defend his rights 
by force of arms. Regular troops are more serviceable to the 
cause of despotism than of fteedom. Bome ceased to be free 
when her soldiers were mere mercenaries ; and the in^ncible 
phalanxes of Spart;i were \uluiiteers from the masses. Wher- 
ever tliere is a staudinsr army a professional spirit is furnicd ; 
this and IhaL re;j;inient is si)oken of for its valonr. These aro 
more serioas evils than may be supposed, and it is well to avoid 
them as much as possible. People must rather speak of the 
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resoluteness which one commane bus exhibited, of the 8elf> 
sacriScing disposition of the members of a family, or of the 
bravery of a citixen ; in this manner a cealons patriotism is ex* 
cited among a free people. If onr cnstoms were snch as they 

ought to be, our whole population would be disciplined and our 
inililia inTincihlc." 

As a matter of necessity, PaoH yielded so far as to raise a 
small body of regular troops to garrison the fortresses. These 
consisted of two regiments of fonr hundred men, commanded by 
Jacob Baldassari, and Titns Bnttaftiooo. Erety company had 
two captains and two lientenants, and they were disciplined by 
French, Prussian, and Swiss officers. Every regular soldier 
was armed with a bayunet, musket, a pair of pistols and a dag- 
ger. The !iiiiform was the black wouUen cloth oi the country; 
the officers were distinguished by some lace on the collar of the 
coat, and by the absence of a bayonet from the mnsket. All 
wore caps of Corsican boar skin, and long leggings of calfs 
leather to the knee. These regiments acquired a good reputa- 
tion for the Talne of their services. 

The militia was ortranized in the following manner. All the 
Corsicans from sixteen to sixty years were .suMiers. Every 
commune was obliged to furnish one or two companies, whose 
officers it chose itself. Every parish also formed a camp under 
a commander, appointed by the general. The whole militia 
was divided Into three arrierebans, of fifteen days duration. 
As a general rule relatives were placed together, so that the 
soldiers of a company were mostly of blood connections. These 
forces garrisoned the forti\>aes, and received a yearly pay, 
but the others weiv paid only during actual service. The 
towns supplied them with bread. 

All the state revenue consisted of a tax of two lire for every 
family, and of the income from salt, the coral fishery, and other 
indirect imposts. 

Paoli overlooked nothing that could contribnte to the hap* 
piness and well being of the people. He devoted great atten- 
tion to agriculture. The general ashcmljly every year appointed 
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two oommkriooen for eveiy pTOTiace» to take care of the agrl- 
enUnral interests. OK?e, and cheetnnt trees, and com were 
planted ; plans were devised to drain the swamps and to con- 

BtruL'l roails. Woiideiiul state of thin^^s! With one hand the 
Corsicau defended himself against the enemj, ftud with the 
other he sowed the earth with seed. 

Paoli also endeaYoared to bestow the means of mental colli* 
TStion on the people, of which they had been depriTcd by the 
iron despotism of their oppressors. The Gorsicans are natn- 
rally a qnick and Intelligent nee, but Genoa had Intentionally 
negated the education of the people. Under the admin- 
Istfatlon of Paoli, on the contrary, schools were nnlTersally 
established, and the clergy, a body of free and gallant men, 
zealously devoted themselves to the instruction of the young. 
A national printing olllcc was established at Corte, dedicated 
exclusively to the publication of educational books. In these 
works the children were tau^^ht that the lo¥e of his native land 
was the highest virtue of a truly noble man, and that ail who 
fell in defence of snch a canse, died as martyrs, and were wel- 
oomed to heaven among the saints* 

On the 3d of January, 11 Paoli opened the Corslcan 
nnirersity in Corte. Theology, philosophy, mathematics, law, 
and the huuianc sciences were taught in il. Medicine and 
surgery wtre postponed, until the necessary instruments could 
be obtained. All the professors were Corsicans, and poor 
stadents were edacated at the public expeuse. At the end of 
every course a solemn examination was held in the presence of 
the members of the general assembly and the goTernmcnt. 
The presence of the first cltlsens of the republic Increased the 
censure as well as the praise. In the presence of such an 
august body of spectators, the youths regarded themselves as 
young citizens, wlio, at no distant day, would be called to the 
liberation of their country. Thus Lnuwing up with the history 
of their own land, and in the midst of stormy scenes, their 
ambition was tired with the true spirit of patriotism. Tho 
ibUowing extract firom an oration pronounced by a pupil at a 
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public ezaminatioii before Paoli biniBelC and an aaditorj of 

the chief digaitaries of state, will illastnte the spirit of Um 

times. 

"The nations which hiive fouirlit for frocdom, have snflered 
trreat vicissitudes : but few aiuuiig ihem were less powerful and 
Yaliant than our owd. Nevertheless, with pcrseveraucc and 
resoIntioD, tbey finally overcaine all difficulties. If liberty 
could be procured by mere talking, then all the world wonld 
be free. It requires an indomitable and unyielding firmness ; 
but as this yirtae is rare among men, they have always been 
regarded as demi-gods wbo baye giren proof of it The privi- 
leges and the condition of a free people are too evident, to need 
any exi»lunation of their importance. It is enouprh for us to 
remember that they have excited the admiration of the greatest 
men. For ourselves, we are prepared to submit to our fate, 
whatever it may be. But our people, whose hearts arc greater 
than their fortune, though poor, and meanly clad, present a 
glorious contrast to the oppressed and benighted populations 
of the continent, who seek to rob us of our liberty. 

"Brave countiymen I the eventful moment has arrired. The 
storm is gathering over our heads, and we are encompassed on 
all sides by dangers : let us seek to show ourselves superior to 
fate, and to grow greater with the number of our enemies. 
Our namcj:, our liberty, and honour, are all at stake. lu vain 
9hn]\ we have strucrtrled heroically to tlie present time, in vain 
shall our forefathers have poured out their blood, and under- 
gone unparallelled sMifTerings, if we degenerate from the past. 
Have we degenerated? Sacred shades of our fathers, who 
have done so much to bequeath us the rich inheritance of free- 
dom, fear not that we shall ever dishonour your sacrifices. 
No 1 never I We will emulate the example of our ancestors in 
all things, like them, resolved to live or die free, fighting for' 
our inalienable and sacred rights. We cannot believe that the 
king of France, embraeing the side of our enenii* >. will . urn 
his arms against our conmry : no, nn event of this kind eauuot 
take place. But if it is decreed in the book of fate, that the 
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tnlgbtiest monarch of the earth shall fio-lit one of the weakest 
people of Europe, we liave a just cause to be proud, for we are 
sure to live forever houoorably free, or to make ourselyes 
imnortal by our fall. Let not thow be alarmed, who deem 
themselTeB incapable of sach Tirtae ; mj words are addressed 
onlj to tine-hearted Coisicans, whose feelings are known. 

"As to us, brare yooths, no one, I swear it by the tonnes of 
our forefathers, no one will wait for a second summons : we 
must, before the world, bhuw that we deserve to he called 
brave. If the enemy laud on our coasts, to uphold, in blood 
and battle, the pretensions of their allies, will we hesitate to 
fight for onr own welfare, the honour of onr ancestors, and the 
lalmtion of onr natiTe land, and insnch a cause to confront all 
dangers, and, if necessarji to sacrifice onr Hves 7 My brare 
fellow-citizens ! freedom is our aim, and all that is noble and 
maguanimoui in Kuiope stands anxiously watching our actions ; 
ihey sympathize with our struggles, and their most ardent 
prayers are raised to heaven for our triumph. May our deedd 
sorpasa the general expectation, and may onr enemies, what- 
ever their name maybe, learn from experience that the conquest 
of Cornea is not so easy as is supposed. There are free men 
in this land, and free men fear not death.'' 



CHAPTER XL 

All the thoughts and desires of the Corsican people, of every 
age and sex, were directed to one common object. ^Vnlent and 
.strong was this popular feeling, ennobled by the purest patriot- 
in, by inherited Talonr, and by the clear appreciation of their 
government, whose exoellendes were not derived from any foreign 
and abftrose theory, but ftvm their own traditionary annals. ^ 
The great eittzea, Pasqualc, was the father of his country. 
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Wherever lie ibowed himself, he was welcomed with shouts and 
warm-hearted blessings ; women and old men raised their chil- 
dren and grandchildren in their arms to see the man who bad 

conferred so much happiness on bis coiiiitry. The coast towns 
alsu, which jet remained in the power of Genoa, manifested a 
desire to share in tlie blcst*inp:s of the Corsican irovtmmeiit. 
ALoTementfi took place. Charles Masseria and his son, both 
men of courage, had undertaken, by stratagem and force, to 
deliver the castle of Ajaccio into the hands of the nationalists. 
The attempt fhiled; the son fell fighting, and the father, mor- 
tally wonnded, died on the scafibld, without a groan. 

The Gorsican people were so confident that they no longer 
anxiously turned their eyes to the continent for help, but relied 
on themselves as w( 11 for tlie means of conquest as of defence. 
Already their flag iiuated on the Mediterranean ; De Perez, a 
knight of Malta, was the admiral of the little fleet, which 
already began to be a source of fear to the Genoese. It was 
said in Corsica that thesitnation of the island was as favourable 
to the creation of a naval power, as that of the Greets islands 
in the Archipelago had been. The possibility even of a landing 
on the coast of Liguria was saggested. 

The snrprisiug conquest of the neighbouring island of Cap- 
riea, gave greater probability to these speculations, and a real 
cause for alarm. This small island, iu former times, liad 
belonged to the Corsican family Da Mare, and had next i>as>cd 
into the possession of the Ger.otse. It is not fertile, but an 
important, and easily defensible station point in the Genoese* 
Toscan channel. A Corsican, of the name of Centnri, proposed 
to take it by surprise. Paoli immediately approved the pro- 
ject, and fitted ont, in Febmarj, 1765, a little expedition of 
two hundred regular troops, and a small militia force, from 
Gape Corso. They surprised the city of Capnea, ' which at. 
fifat made a vigorous resistance, and tlien united with them. 
But the castle, under the command of Bernardo Ottone, bravely 
held out. Ou the news of this event, Genoa hastily despatched 
a lOloetf under Admiral Tinelli. It was driven back on three 
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seyeral occasions. The sbame and anger of the senators was 
BO greats at not being able to delirer Capnea ftom. a handful 
of Corsicans, that they burst into tears. The senate sent a 
second fleet against the island, to the number of forty ships 
of war. The fire hundred Corsicans under Achille Murati, 
defended themselves in the city, and drove the Genoese back 
into the sea. Bernardo Ottone surrendered in May, 1767, uud 
Capra?a, having passed entirely into tlie hands of the Corsicans, 
was declared one of tlicir provinces. The Genoese republic 
thus saw their commeroe threatened bjr a Corsican stronghold 
at their very doors. 

The &11 of Caprea alarmed the senatCi and hastened the 
resolution at last to yield to the invincible Corsica. But the 
declining repablie refused to adopt this painful alternative, 
nntil a mistake, which it made, compelled it thereto. The 
Jesuits were, at that time, driven out of Spain, as out of 
France. Tlie king of Spain, however, had i)ersuaded the 
Genoese senate to give the exiles an asylum in Corsica. 
Genoa had yielded to his request, and a great number of the 
fraternity, one day, landed at Ajaccio. The French, who had 
decreed the perpetual exile of the Jesuits, took it as an affront 
on the part of Genoa, that the senate had opened to the fathers 
of Jesus the Corsican sea coast towns, which France itself 
garrisoned. The (Jpunt Marbeof, thereupon, received an order 
to withdraw his troops froiu Ajaccio, Cal . i, ami A!Li;,jola. This 
had no sooner taken phice, than the Cor>icans juyftillv pos- 
sessed themselves of all the city of Ajaccio, except the citadel, 
ioto which the Genoese had retreated. In view of these circum* 
stances, and the serious breach which had broken out between 
Genoa and France^ the senate anticipated the necessity of 
yielding to the Corsicans. They therefore came to the resolu* 
tion of Tolnntarily selling all their pretended rights to the island 
of Corsica. 

The French minister, Choiseul, gladly accepted the offer. 
The acquisition of such an important island in the Mediter- 
ranean, appeared to him highly desirable, and to be an indem- 
10 
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nification for the loss of Canada. The treaty was si^j^ned OH 
the 15th of May, 1TG8, by Clioiseul, oa the pari of France, 
wd by Domenico Sorba» for Genoa. Against eTery principio'' 
of the law of nations, Genoa conveyed away a people, over 
whom she had no more right, than the long lost one of con- 
quest, to a foreign despotic power, who had traded and dealt / 
with them, as an independent nation ; a free people, with the 
most civilized form of government, were thus liaillcked off, like 
a seuseless herd of bnite beasts. The republic also made the 
dishononrable stipulaiioii, that she might again re-enter into 
her rights in Corsica, as soon as she was able to defray the 
expenses of the occnpation of the island by the French. 

Before the French expedition had set sail from the harbours 
of PrOTence, the news of the first secret treaty had already 
reached Corsica. Paoli summoned the popolar assembyto- 
gether, on the 22d of May, at Coste, which nnanimonsly re- 
solved on the most vigorous resistance of France, and a gene- 
ral aiiiiiiiir. Charles Bonaparte, Paoli's secretary, urged thc^d 
measures iu an eKxjueut uud pii&siuuule speech. 

In the meantime. Count Narboune landed with troops at 
Ajaccio, the astonished iuhabilants of which place saw the 
Genoese standard taken down, and that of France erected in its 
place. The French sought to conceal the particular object of 
their coming, by false representations, ^nntU the Marquis 
Chanvelin, who was inTcsted with the command in chief in 
Corsica, landed at BasUa. 

On the Tth of August, of the same year, the garrison treaty 
of four yearsMimitiition, expired; on the same day, the com- 
mencement of hostilities was expected. But the French, on 
the 3Uth of July, under the command of Marbeuf, live ihousaud 
Strong, had already marched from Bastia, against San Fio- 
renxo, and after nn unequal contest, obtained possession of 
some points in Nebbio. It was now CTident that the destiny 
of Corsica was about to be completed. Foreign despots had 
* always interfered between the Corsicans and Genoa^ and now 
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Oil the eve of tbeir emancipation, they wm to be thrown back 

into their former misery. 

Pafjquale Taoli hastened to Xebbio with some iniUtla. His 
brotlier Clemens had already taken the field wiLli tour thousand 
men. But they coald not proTent the redaction of Cape Corso 
by Marbenf. ChaaveliQ now made his appearance with fifteen 
thonsand French troops, sent to inbdae the brarest and freest 
people of the world* He adYanced against the strongly 
fortified Fnriani^ accompanied by the traitor Mathias Bntti^ 
fboco, of Yeseovato, who was the first to dishononr himself by^ 
acce])tiug titled honours, and pccimiarj rewards from the enemy 
The struggle arouud Furiani was of the most desperate charac 
ter. Only two liuiidred Corsicans, under Saliceti and Kistori 
occupied t^ place, but they held out till it was reduced to a 
mass of minSy and then, by night, with sword in hand, fought 
their way through the ranks of the enemy to the sea coast 

An equally murderous contest took place In Casinca, and at 
Ch>lobmcke. The French were repulsed on all sides, and 
Clemens Paoli eoTered himself with glory, and with Pietio 
CoUe, won the historical fame of being the bravest heroes in 
the last Corsican s(m.crj?le for freedom. 

The remains of the defeated French army threw theniBelves 
into Borgo, an elevated position in the mountain of Mariana, 
and there fortified themselves. Paoli was determined to take 
this place at all hazards, which he stormed, October 1, in the 
night. This was the most brilliant feat of arms of the Corsi- 
cans. GhauTelin marched from Bastia to succour Borgo; 
Clemens advanced against him; Colle, Grimaldi, Agostini, 
Serpentini, Pasquale Paoli, Achillc Murati, assailed Borgo. 
Every effort was put forth on both sides. Three times, the whole 
strong-th of the French army made a desperate charge, and as 
often was it repulsed. A much inferior number of Corsican 
militia, here shattered the serried ranks of an army which, since 
the time of Louis XIY., was regarded as the best organized in 
Europe. Women, in male attire, were seen fighting among the 
Cofdcans, and rushing on the enemy with the most reckleas 
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courage. The Freiu-li linally fVII back on Bastia, wiili a con- 
siderable lo«5s ill killed and wounded, among the latter of whom 
was ^Marbeuf himself; seven hundred men, however, under 
Oolonei Ludre, constitutinir the irarrisoa of Borgo, laid dowa 
their arms, and '■nrrendered to the Corsicans. 

The battle of iiorgo, showed the French the temper of the 
people they had come to subdue. They had now lost the whole 
GOnntiy, eten to the strong places. Chan^eHn wrote an acconot 
of his losses to his court, with a request for more troops, in 
* response to which, ten battalions were sent to his relief. 

♦ 



CHAPTER Xn. 

At this period, the sympathy for the Corslcans had become 
stronger than ever. In England, especially, public opinion 

was loudly in favoor of that oppressed people, and the interpo- 
sition of the governnieiit was invoked uguiuit the despotism 
80 sliamelessly aljctted by France. It was said tluit Lord 
Chatham had the idea of makinir a special move in favour of 
the Corsicans. Their attention was constantiy directed to 
England, in the hope tluit a great and free nation would not 
permit a free people to be crushed. They were deceived. The 
British cabinet, as in 1760, refused all connection with the 
Gorsicaa " rebels." The English people manifested their feel- 
ings only in public meetings, and In private contributions; the 
cabinets also hoped that with the extinction of this gallant 
nation, the dangerous seeds of democratic freedom would be 
stifled. 

Pasqnale Paoli, notwithstanding- the victories of his country- 
men, recognized the whole danger of his situation, lie pro- 
posed an amicable settlement to France, by virtue of which 
the royal authority should be acknowledged, the goTenunent 
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he maoatrod bj Corsicaos, aod nn iiulemnity be paid to the 
Genoese. The propositioa was rejected, and preparations were 
made for a final stmggle. Chanyelin was conacioaa of bis 
weakness. He is said to bare been instracted by the Genoese 
in the art of intrigae. As Sampiero and Chdfori, Paol! was 
also to lose his lile, by ftssassiuatiou, if the plots for that ^lur- 
pooc succeeded. Treachery is never wanting anion l*- a free and 
brave people, as the brightcist lustre of human nature seems to 
provoke the exhibition of its basest qualities. A traitor was 
found in the son of Paoli's own chancellor, Mathias Masses! ; 
letters lost by him, rerealed his secret intentions. He was 
brought before the grand council of state, and tried, and coo- 
drinned to the gallowa. Another scheme, devised by Dumou- 
ric7., to seize Pauli, iu his house at Isola Rossa, by night, also 
failed. 

Chaovelin took the field with the ten new baitallions, but 
these were likewue repulsed by the Gorsicans in Nebbio. 
Deeply chagrined, the prow} marqnis again sent messengers 
to France, representing the great difficnlties he encountered in 

the attempt to subdue the Corsicans. The French govern- 
ment, thereupon, recalled Chauvclin from his post, in Decem- 
ber, 1768, and appointed Marbcuf commander-in-chief, until 
the arrival of his successor. Count De Vaux. 

De Vaux had serred under Maillebois in Corsica ; he knew 
the coantry, and the proper mode of carrying on war in it 
Furnished with a powerful force of forty-five batallions, four 
n>s^iments of caTalry, and a considerable artillery force, he de- 
termined to finish the contest at a single blow. In view uf 
this great danger, Paoli summoned the people to meet him at 
Casinca, April 15th, 1769. It was there resolved to light to tho 
L. I dnip of blood, and as long as there was a Corsican left. 
Lord Pembroke, Admiral Smittoy, and other English, German 
and Italian friends of the Corsican cause who were present on 
this occasion, were astonished at tiie unblenched courage aod 
resolution of the militia that poured into Corsica. Many 
foreigners look service in the ranks of the Corsicans, as well 
10* 
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as an entire company of Prnssfans, who had passed over from 
Jie Genoese service. The desperate position of affairs was 
Know n to all ; French money already had exercised its iiuiuence 
in the country, and treachery was apparent ; the island of 
Capr^a itself Imd beea lost bj the treasoa of Astolsi, il8 com- 
mander. 

The fate of Corsica was now about to be sealed. England, 
from whom so mnch had been expected, proffered no aid, and 
the French marched with all their forces to Kebbto. This 
pronnce was a long and narrow mountain valley, which had 
often been the scene of decisiTe battles. Paoli had there cs* 
tablished his head quarters, after Icavinir Salieeti and Serpen- 
tini in Casinca. De Vaax, Marbeuf and (.iranclniai^on advanced 
to Nebbio, tv) annihilate Paoli iu a single battle. The attack 
^as made on the .*M of May. After an obstinate struggle of 
three days, Paoli was driven out of Iiis entrenched camp at 
Mnrato. He now determined to cross the Golo, and to place 
that rirer between him and the enemy. He fixed his head 
qnartera in Rostino and assigned the defence of Lento and 
Ganavaggia to Gaffori and Grimaldt, two points in imminent 
danger of being attacked by the French. Bnt Grimaldi turned 
traitor, and Gaffori, for some uukoowa reasons, made no de- 
fence of his position. 

It happened that the Frencli descended from the heights, and 
advanced on Pontenuovo, the bridge whieli leads across the 
Galo river. The Corsicans laj in extended lines at Goto, and 
the Prussian company and more than one thousand Corsicans 
held possession of the bridge. The French, plunging down 
unawares from the mountains, drove the militia before them, 
who, seized with panic, rushed in headlong confusion to the 
bridge to cross it But the Prussians, who had orders to arrest 
the flight of the fugitives, fired into the flying and disorderly 
mass ou their own friends, while the French also fired on them, 
charging at the same lime v. ith the bayonet. The fearful cry of 
** Treachery !" was heard on all sides, Gentili in vain endoa- 
Tonred to restore order ; bat it became uuirersal, and the militia 
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dispened in wild Gonfusion through the woods and the snr- 
rounding country. The disastrons battle of Pontennovo was 

font^ht on the the 9th of May, 1169, and on that day the liberty 
ami ludepen deuce of Corsica received a death-blow. 

Paoli yet endeavourr'd to prevent the enemy from entering 
the province of Casiuca : but it was too late. The whole coun- 
try on this side of the mountains in a few days fell into the 
French power; that instinctiTe feeling of hopeless despair, 
which often takes possession of the minds of a people, in dark 
moments of national disaster, now oppresssed the spirits of the 
Cordcans. Such a man as Sampiero was wanting at this crisis. 
Paoli was in despair. He hastened to Corte, and he had al- 
most resolved to abandon hia couutry to its fate. The gallant 
Serpentini yet held his crronnd in Balagna, nnd Clemens Paoli 
with him was determined to light, as long as life remained ; and 
Abattacci also defended himself beyond the mountains, with a 
small band of patriots. AU was not yet lost ; they could yet 
throw themseires into the mountains, and maintain a guerrilla 
waifare, as Binuceio, Yineentello and Sampiero had formerly 
done. Bnt a man like Pasquale Paoli, could not conquer the 
proud pertinacity of his character like those lion-hearted 
heroes, nor was he willing to descend from the position of a 
Pythagoras and lawgiver, to that of a leader of a hand of fiu:]it- 
ing mountaineers. Shuddering at the oceans of blood that 
must yet be ^^hcd in his native land if the war were continued, 
he resigned himself to his fate. His brother Clemens, Serpen- 
tini, Abattocci and others joined him ; the little band hurriedly 
fled to YiTario, and firom thence on the 11th of June to the 
gulf of Porto Yecchio. There they embarked on board of an 
English vessel, which Admiral Smittoy placed at their dispo- 
sal, three hundred iu nuiiihcr, lui- Tuscany; tliciice tlioy passed 
to England, which, to the present day, has ever been the asylum 
bf the exile ; but its generous hospitality never gave shelter to 
a nobler band of heroes and fugitives from tyranny. 

There are not wanting persons, who, in looking back on the 
old Corsican heroes, accnse Paoli of incapoci^ in a military 
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sense. Paoli himself has ncknowlcdg-cd the charge to some 
extent. In a letter, be says: It Sanipiero had lived iu my 
times, the liberation of my country wonld bare cost less trouble. 
He wonld have perfected onr meaenres for the establighment of 
onr nationnl existence. There was only need of a man bold 
and enterprinng enongb, to haTe been able to strike terror to 
the commerce of Genoa. France wonld not ba^e mingled in 
the contest, or she wonld have fbnnd a more formidable antago- 
nist than I could raise up against her. How often have I 
regretted this ! It was not snrely confidence, nor heroic en- 
damnce, which was wanting to the Oonjicans, but a leader who 
would combine and direct the operations of war against the 
most experienced generals. We would baTc divided the noble 
task between as ; while I laboared to provide the island with 
good laws and a just, efficient administration, he coold hare de- 
fended and eonsolidated onr common labbnrs by bis military 
prowess." 

On the 12tb of Jnne, the Oorsican people laid down 

their arras and submitted to France. Iu the midst of the 
general gloom at tlic uii- ttccessfol termination of this protracted 
and unparalleled struggle for liberty, and while the whole 
country was alarmed by the entrance of the French garri&oiis, 
this productive land of heroes, iu unexhausted rigonr, gaTC 
oirih on the 15tb of August to Napolbon Bonaparte, fft« onm- 
JdhUiT of tht Genoue MepnbUe, the epprMur of France and the 
avenger ef hie people ! Sncb was the retribntion which fate be- 
stowed on Corsica in her foU, and sncb was the termination of 
her tragical and heroic history. 
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HT IOU& IN IU£ SUMMER OF 1852. 

Nel amo dtt ^abbIii dl milm ^tt 
Hi fitnvftt p«r va* atlt* oaeai% 
Che 1ft diritto ci» tmanite, 
Ahi quuto a dir qnal «r» eoM dnn» 
QnetU mIti aetvft|$g{ft ml aspim • foftte^ 
lift per tratUr del ben eh* trovei, 
SHr6 dell' allf« eeee, oh' io Vho aoerte. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

ASL&IYAL Ut COBSICA. 
LMckto ogal fpanaia vol oh' eotmt* — iteiift. 

Toi TOjage firom Leghorn orer the sea to Corsica, is mnch 
more beautiful and interesting than that from Leghorn to 
Genoa. We had the pictnresqne islands of the Tnscan chan- 
nel constantly in siglit. Behind ns lay terra firma, and 

Leghorn, with its forests of masts, at the foot of Monte Nero ; 
befi^re us the solitary and broktii tu\\ f r of Meloria, that little 
rock in the sea, where the Fisans, under Ugolino, were so dis- 
astroDsIj defeated by the Genoese, that their nayal power was 
prostiated, and Corsica fell into the possession of the ri?al re- 
poblic ; farther on is the rocky island of Gorgona, and near 
it, to the westward, Capma. With these islands in sight, 
we were constantly reminded ul Ugulino's imprecation in the 
Inferno of Dante : 

<'0h,tlMOPlM! ibMDO 

or aB tti« pMpI* who tbdr dweUing mtk* 
In thit &ir ngloii, whm th« Ilali«a TOio» 

hoMd; linoe that thy neighbours are 00 tlnok 
To poniih, from th«lr deep fonndatioo* rite 

Cnprxjiand Oorgr>nn, nntl dam np 

The mouth of tho Arno ; tli»t each toul in thee 

hUjr |»erMh in the waters.*' 

Carjf't JMnte. 

(IW) 
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The IsUud of 0»ptM conceals the west end of Conicft, but 
behind it the bine mountains of Cape Corso rise np in long 
extended lines fh>m the sea. Farther to the west, Elba looms 

iuto sight, au insular mass of high rocks, slupiiig dov,n. 
towards the continent, aud approachiug the main land of 
PiombiuQ, the low coast of which was dimly visible on the 
horizon. 

The sea gleamed with a deep aznre, and the sinliini^ snn be- 
hind Capnea shed a soft roseate glow over the sails of the 
passing vessels. A TOTage over this basin of the Mediter- 
nmean is one of great historical interest Mj imagination 
transported me to the time when this beaotifnl eea was ani- 
mated bj the fleets of the Phenicians, Greeks, and Phocians — 
and then to the expeditions of Hasdrubal, the Carthaginians, the 
Etruscans, Romans, Moors, aiul Spaniards, Pisans and Genoese. 
15iit the constant view of Elba and Corsica was yet more im- 
pressive, recalling the irreat historical drama of modern times, 
with which the name of Xapoleon is associated. These two 
islands lie in friendly ricinity to each other like the cradle aud 
grave of man. Corsica, the birth-place of Napoleon, stretched 
far awaj before me in the distance; bnt Elba, the straight 
Jacl^et of rocic, which fettered the giant, is of small extent. 
He bnrst it as easily as Sampson tore asander his Philistine 
bands. Then fell he in spent strength at Waterloo. He went 
from Elba an adventurer, as Murat, after his example, sailed 
from Corsica, with a small band of soldiers for the conquest of 
Jfaples, and there tragically perished. 

The view of Elba created in the e.xcited fancy, a Fata Mor- 
gana picture of the far-off rock of St. Helena, in t)ie African 
seas. Fonr islands are cnrionsly Intermingled with the history 
of Napoleon ; Corsica, England, Elba, and St Helena. He 
himself was an isolated object in the history of the world, unico 
nel mondo, as onr stent Corsican pilot said, as I stood by his 
side, speaking of Napoleon and his birth-place. "JWi 
Signore,^^ said he, *' I know all this bettor than you, for I am 
his fellow-countryman/- aud then he gave a sketch of the his- 
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tory of Napoleon, which interested me more in tide scene than 

all the Tolnmes of Thiers. " And the nephew" "I 

say Napoleon was the first and only one." The sailor was 

well versed iu the history of his island, and was as familiar 
with the life and adventures of Sampiero, as with those of Taa- 

m 

quale Paoli, Saliccti, and Pozzo di Borgo. 

Night had come on, in the meanwhile ; the stars beamed 
brightly, and the swelling waves flashed with phosphoric light. 
High OTer Corsica, shone Venus, the great star, as the pilot 
called it, and the one by which the Tessel steered. We sailed 
between Elba and Caprcea, and close on to the rocky coast of 
the latter. There once dwelt the historian, Panl Diaconus, in 
exile, as Seneca, fur eight long weary years in Corsica. 
Capnea is a naked rock of granite. A Genoese tower is pic- 
turesquely situated on a rock, and the only town of the island, 
of the same name, lies concealed behind the gigantic rocks, 
crowned by the fortress. The white walls and houses, and the 
dull reddish stone, with its desolate position, give to it the 
appearance of a Syrian mountain town. Oaprea, which, in 
the time of PaoH, was conqnered by the bold Corsicans, re* 
roained to the Genoese when they sold Corsica to France, and 
with Genoa, has since fallen into the possession of Sardinia. 

Caprsa had disappeared with its lights, and we approached 
the coast of Corsica, on wlilcli tbc scattered fires of the shep- 
herds were to be seen, till the vessel steered directly on the 
lighthouse of Bastia. We soon arrived in the harbour. It is 
snrronnded by the city, with the old Genoese fort on the left, 
the marina, or landing place, on the right, and beyond, by a 
crescent range of dark moantains. A boat firom the vessel took 
off the passengers who wished to land. 

I now trod, for the first (inn , the island of Corsica, which 
had so greatly interested me, when, as a child, I regarded it on 
the map. The first landing in a strange conntry, especially in 
the mysterious darkness of the night, is nnusually exciting, and 
is calculated to make a deep and lasting impression. I mast 
confess my sensations were not the most pleasant, nor easily to 
11 
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be shaken ofT. We, of other coiiniries, know ]Ut1e more of Cor 

gica than us the birth-place of Napoleon, and us the scene of 
the lieroic straggle of I'asquale Paoli, for liberty, and as the 
land of sanguinary vengeance, hospitality, and of the iiios*^ 
desperate bandits. Tlie gloomy ideas wliich I had formed to 
myself of it, were in a great degree coD&rmed by the iocideiitft 
of my entrance into the town of Bastia. 

The boat landed at the quay, on wbicb a group of custom 
house officers and sailors were standing, with some dimly born 
ittg lanterns in their hands. The boatman sprang on shore. I 
have rarely seen such a mde-looklog person. He wore the red 
woollen Phryuian cap, and a white handkerchief buimd over oiiu 
eye; he was aii tmljodiod jiicture of Charon, and the unrea?;o- 
nable insolence with which he called to the pasaeJigers for the 
fare, and with curses examined it b" the light of the lantern, 
gave me my first idea of the violent and irascible temper of the 
Corsicans. 

The persons on the quay were engaged in an animated couTcr- 
sation. I heard one of them say that a Oorsican, a qnarter of an 
hour preTionsly, had killed (ammaxzaio, ammazgato, a word 
which I repeatedly heard in Corsica; ammasaaio em ire coipt 

di pugnale) bis neighbour with throe dagger stabs. Why?** 
" Only in the heat of conversation. The sbirri pui*sued him, 
but he is already iu the Jhacchia.^^ The nia<'ehia is the forest 
thicket. In Corsica, I sabsequently heard this latter word as 
frequently as ammazzato or tumhoto, Ue is gone into the 
macchia^ means, be is become a bandit 

An iuToInntary shudder crept oTer me, and I felt that secret 
apprehension which the expectation of perilous adTcntures ex- 
cites. I set out to seek a hcanda. A young man came up 
and said to me in Tnscan, that he would condnct me to an inn. 
I followed the friendly Italian, who was a statu. try IVom Car- 
rara. Xo other light than that of the stars in the heavens, 
shone in the dark and deej) streets of l>astia. We knocked at 
four loeandas in vain ; none opened their doors. AVe knocked 
at a fifth, bat nobody answered. They will not open here," 
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nid tbe ItaliaD, ''for the daiigliter of the landlord is Ijing a 

corpse." We wandered for aa huui arouod the deserted streets ; 
no one would respond to our knockijig. "Is this a specimen 
of tbe vaunted Corsican hospitality I asked. It seems to 
me that I hare entered a city of the dead, and to-morrow, I will 
inscribe Q?er the gates of Corsica, 'Iiasciate ogni speranza^ 
Toi ch' entrate,' " 

We determined, however, to make jet another attempt. 
Coutinning a little further on, we met with a troop of pas- 
sensrers, who had been as unlucky as ourselves. They were 
two Freuchraen, au Ilaliaii emigre and an English convert. I 
joined them, and together, we once more made the round of 
the locaudas (inns). These incidents gave ns no Teiy favourable 
idea of the indnstiy and civilization of the Corsicans, for Bastia 
is the largest town of the island, with, a population- of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. If the stranger was not to be .received 
iji >n. h a city, what was he to expect in the iateiior of the 
country ? 

Ou the way we met a squad of sbirri or Corsican gendarmes, 
brown fellows, with black beards, in bloe frock coats, with 
white epaulets, and double barrelled guns on their shoulders, 
TFe complained of our misery. One of them offered to conduct 
OS to an old soldier, who kept a wine shop, where we might 
pr.jl-al;ly find lodgings. He led us to an old and dilapidated 
housC opposite the fort. We kept knocking until the velrran 
awoke, and showed himself at the window. At the same mo- 
meTit, some one ran by us, and our sbirre after bim, without 
sajriog a word, and both disappeared in the darkness. What 
was it ? What did this chase mean f After awhile, the sbirre 
returned ; he thought that the fhgitive was the assassin. " But,'' 
said he. " he is already In the mountains, or a fisherman has 
carrini Ijiia over to Capnca. A .short time since, we shot 
Arrigbi in the nionntains, us well as Massoni and Serafiuo. 
The combat with Arrighi was a desperate one. Ue killed live 

The old soldier host now made his appearance, and led us 
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into a large, and by no meatia veiy elean room. We ^tadl j sat 

around the table, aud res^aled oiirvt-lves with an excellent sup- 
per of Corsiean wine, wliicli in sireii^-tli resumblf:? the Sjianish, 
and with some ^ood wheat bread, and fresh shee]»-niilk-cheese. 
A dim oliTe oil lamp lighted this Homeric wanderer's meal, to 
which an appetite was not wanting'. Manj a bumper was 
drank to the heroes of Corsica, and the Teteran drew fla:$k after 
flask ont of the comer. We were of four nations : Corslcans, 
French, Germans and Lombards. I once mentioned the name 
of Louis Bonaparte, and asked a qnestion — ^the company sud- 
denly became silent, and the gay Frenchman assamed a down- 
cast look. 

The morning gradually dawned. We left the house of the 
old Corsiean, and strolled down to the sea, as the early glow 
of the sou was breaking on the horizon. Tlie sun quickly ruse, 
lighting up the three islands Capraea, Elba, and the little 
Monte Cristo, which lie in front of Bastia. There is also a 
fourth isUuid in the same direction— Pianosa, the ancient Plan- 
asia^ on which Tiberius caused Agrippa Posthumus, the grand- 
son of Augustus, to be strangled. It is flat, as its name indt- 
caiLi, and is not, consequently, to be seen from this point. 
The constant view of these three mouniu.a islands on the edge 
of the sea contributes greatly to the beauty of the prospect from 
Bastia. 

I sat down on the broken wall of the old fort, and from 
thence looked over the sea, and the little harbour of the town, 
in which only some half dozen Tessete rode at anchor. The 
picturesque brown mountains of the coast, the green slopes 
with their thickly planted olive groves, the little chapels on the 
shore, some grey towers of the time of tbe (Genoese, the sea in 
all the glory of its southern colour, all together, made up a 
scene of variegated beauty, wlucb will never be effaced fruui my 
meraorr. 

As I left the fort in the broad day-light to settle myself in 
n locanda^ I witnessed another scene, which was strange, wild 
and bizxaie enough. A crowd of persons were standing around 
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two mounted camhtniers, before tlic fort. Tliey had a man 
boaad to a long line, who jumped about ia the most surprising 
maimer, imitating all tlfe moTements of a horse. I perceived 
that the man was crazy, and imagined himself ta be a spirited 
horse. None of tlie bystanders langbed, although the capers 
of the nnfortnnate creature were cnrions enough. All looked 
on in serious silence. When I witnessed the respectful silence 
of the5!c men in the presence of misery, I felt at ease for the 
f}Tst time in this island, and I said to myself that the Corsicans 
were not barbarians. The soldiers rode oS[ with the madman, 
who, all along the street, trotted like a horse at the end of the 
line with the greatest delight This manner of conducting him 
to his place of destination, agreeably to his own fixed ideas, 
seemed to me both original and ingenious. 



CHAPTER IL 

Thc situation of r>nstia, if not snpnrior, is ret fiomewhat 
carious. The city lies in araphithcatrical form around the 
little harbour. The sea does not here form a gulf, but only a 
landing-place, a ca/a.^A gigantic black rock encloses the right 
fide of the harbour, called by the people Leone, from its re- 
semblance in shape to a lion. Above it stands the gloomy 
(tenoese fort of the Donjon. To the left, the quay runs ont to 
a lu.'lo, on the end of which is ii iifht-honse. The city riR<»s 
lip from the water in terrace?^, with its high, closely crowded, 
and balconied, and tower-like houses. Above the city extends a 
range of green mountains, with some abandoned monasteries, 
and luxuriant groTcs of oHtc, orange, lemon and almond trees 
■cattered along their decHrities. 

Bastia derived Its name IVom the Bestey, which the Genoese 
built there. The city is not ancient, as neither Pliny nor 
11* 
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Stralto make nieuUon of a town on litis spot. Its harbour 
formerly belonged to the neighbouring town of Cardo. The 
Genoese govcrnour, Lionello Lomellino. suV'scquontly ])ni!t 
the donjon, or castle, aroaud which ooe of the quarters of ttic 
town, terra naora, soon sproDg up ; the original, and lower 
qnarter, is now called terra reoehia. The two quarters, at 
this day, jet form two seftarate cantons. The Genoese re- 
moved the seat of tlieir Cordean goTemment from Bigoglia to 
Bastia, and here resided Fregoso, Spiuola, and the Dorias — 
eleven of the latter of whom goTeraed Corsica in a space of 
four hundred and odd years — Fiesco, CibbA, the Giustiniani, 
Xeprri, Vivaldi. Fornari, and many other nobles of ibc irreat 
families of Genoa. When Corsica, under the French domina- 
tion, was divided in 17d7 into two departments, named after 
the Golo and Liamone rivers, Bastia remained the capital of 
the department of Golo. In 1811 both parts were united 
again, and the smaller town of AJaccio is now the capital. 
Bastia cannot look back to her once pre-eminent position with- 
out regret, althoagb in industry, trade, and intelligence it is, 
beyond doubt, the chief place of Corsica. The mutual jea- 
lousies of the i)CO|)le of Bastia and Ajacoio are (iiiite amusing, 
and would ajipear ridiculous Uivolities, ii' did not know 
that the division of Corsica into this side and yonder side of 
the monntaius, waa of historical origin. The character of the 
people of these two divisions is also radically different. Beyond 
the mountains far more rudeness prevails; everybody there 
goes armed; on this side of the mountains civilization and 
agriculture are more advanced, and milder manners and cus- 
toms prevail. 

The terra vecchia of Bastia has now indeed become the terra 
nuova, for it contains the best streets. The fmest is the only few 
years old Via Traversa, running towards the sea, and lined on 
either side by six and seven storied strontrly built houses. Its 
appearance reminded mc of those two magnificent streets, the 
Btrada Balbi and Nuova, of Genoa. But the houses, though 
pukee-Ukd in sisOi display but little artistical taste, and are no* 
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built of fioperior material. Corsica contaiua the most precious 
building and deeoratire stone, in incredible abundance, Bncb 
as marble, porphyry, serpentine, alabaster, and granite; bnt 
they are nrely made use of. Nature here lies umversall/ 

neglected ; she k a beautiful, enchanted princess. 

A court honse is at last buildiug iu the Via Traversa, the 
mnrhle columns for whose arcades I saw being hewn otit in the 
quarries of Corte. Otherwise, I looked in vain for any marble 
decorations, and yet, it will be hardly credited that the whole 
city of Bastia is pared with marble of a red color, quarried in 
Brando. I hare beard it said that Bastia is the best paved 
city in the world. 

Notwithstanding Its length and breadth, the Tia TrsTersa 
is the dullest of all the streets of Bastia. The whole movenicuL 
is concentrated on the Favalelli square, on the quay, and in 
terra nuova, artjuiid llu- furt. In the evenings, the gay world 
promenades ou the great square of St. Nicolas, on the sea 
shore, where are the palaces of the under prefect and the 
supreme court. 

There are no peculiarly fine specimens of architecture to 
interest the stranger ; his amnsements are confined to walks by 
the sea, and in the thick shade of the oliye grores on the 

mountains. The churches, for the most part, arc large and 
richly decoruted. but licavy in their exteriors, and without any 
particular show oi" ai*t. The cathedral, with its numerous 
tombs of Genoese nobles, is in terra nuova; in terra vecchia is 
the imposing church of St. John the Baptist. I mention it, 
on account of the tomb of Marbeuf, who ruled o?er Corsica 
for sixteen years ; he was the friend of Charles Bonaparte, who 
was once such an ardent partisan of Paoli's ; he also opened the 
career of Napoleon, by giving him a place in the military school 
of Hrienne. The grave tjf Marbeuf in this church has no epi- 
taph, because the original one was destroyed at the time of the 
Paoli revolution against France. The Corsican i)atriots, at tlmt 
time, iuseribcd in its place: The monument, which u menda- 
cious and obsequious homage had dedicated to the tyrant of 
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fcnfiering Corsica, lias been dostraved by her redeemed nr.d exult- 
ant people." When Xapoleun became emperor, Madame Lctilia 
wished to have Marbeuf's widow appointed one of the chief 
ladies of coart, bat Napoleon bad the discretion not to commit 
saeh a breach of good taste, for he saw the impropriety of 
offering Madame Harbenf a post of service in the same familj 
which owed so much to the patronage of her hosbaad. He 
bestowed an amuuLl pension of leu tbou-aud francs on the son 
of Marbeul, who uficrwards fell at the bead uf his rcLnment in 
Russia. The small theatre of Bastia i& a monument of Mar- 
benf, for it was built at his expense. 

The tomb of another distingnished Frenchman, Connt Bois* 
sleax, who died in 1738, lies in the chnrch of 8t John. He 
was a nephew of the celebrated ViUani, bnt was not snceessfnl 
as a commanding officer. 

The bnsy life of the haibuur, uhich, indeed, wns not great, 
and the movemeni ot the market place, interested mc most of 
all objects in Bastia. 

I never foiled to visit the lish market every morning; when 
the fishermen had taken something rare, they called my atten- 
tion to it, saying : ** This, ngnore, is called a murena (lamprey), 
and this is the raxza (ray), and that the petee spada (gword 
fish), and that beautifully red fish there, is the tnylia (laullet), 
and thosij are the pesce jyreff, and the caj/une, and tlic f/roiUfo 
(•eonger)." Sittint^ in a corner, as if not of the frateroity, were 
the pond fishermen. On the eastern coast of Corsiea are large 
ponds, separated by low grounds from the sea, with which 
they are connected, however. A great qnantily of eels, as 
well as mngini and soles, are taken there in snares of rashes. 
The most beautiful of all fish is the murena, which looks like 
a snake, carved out of the richest porphyry. It is ])reyefl 
ni)ou by the lobster, which, in turn, devours the scorpena, and 
the latter the murena again. And then, we have a sharp play 
of wit on wolf, lamb, and cabbage head, and how they are 
taken in the streams. I am too little of a diplomat to a^nst 
the intricate strife of these three fish, all three of which are 
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someUmea caogbt in tbe sane net Many tonny fisli are taken 
in the gnlfs of Corsica and ^Sardinia, especially in those of 
Ajaccio and Bonifacio. The Bomans did not make ftlaTes of 

the Corsicans, as they were too insolent, but the fish of the 
island were di played on the tabk-s of the great, and Juvenal 
himself eelebra I OS their prood (inalitio??. 

The market on the Favalelli square, in the morning, pruiients 
an animiitf'd, Yuriegated and joyous spectacle. Here sit the 
▼egetable and fruit women, with their baskets loaded with the 
rich fmit of the south. A walk through this market Is suf- 
ficient of itself, to give one an idea of the luxuriant fertility 
of Corsica; there are upples, pears, peaches, apricots, and 
plams, of every kind ; here are green almonds, oranges, lemons, 
pomcgniiiates ; then again, potatoes, together with nosecrnys 
of flowers, green and bine figs, and the indispensable /*o/yn' (V 
oro, (tomatoes) and the finest melons, at a penny eacli ; . in 
August, too, there are heaps of muscatel grapes from Cape 
Corso. The women and maidens come in from the neighbour- 
ing country, at early dawn, with the fruit Many a fine figure 
is to be seen among them. One evening, as I was strolling 
along the sea shore, towards Pietra Nera, I met a young girl 
returning home with an empty ihiit basket on her head. 

Buojia sera Evvtva siore I" Now began a lively conversa- 
tion. The young Corsican, with the greatest frankness, related 
to me the history of her heart. Uer mother obliged her to 
give her hand to a young man, whom she did not love. 
" Why don't you love him " Because his ingegno pleases 
me not, ah madonna " Is he jealous " Come tin diavolo, 
ah madonna/ I wish I could flee to Ajaccio.'' While we 
were chatting thus, as we walked along, we encountered a 
Corsican, with a pitcher in his hand, on his way to the fountain. 
" If vou want a drink of water," said he, " wait a moment, till 
I return, and you, Taolina, come to lue afterwards, for I have 
Bomethiug to say to you concerning your marriage." 

*' See," said the girl, " that is one of my relations. They are 
all kind to mc, and wish n)e good evening as I pass along the 
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roud ; none of them will hear of my marntii- Antonio.' 
AVe had now drawn near to her liuuac. raolina, suddenly 
turuiug ronnd, said to me, in an earnest tone ; " SiorCj you 
mast go back now, for if I should enter the Tillage in your 
company, the people would speak of it (Jaranne mal gridLo) 
Bat come to-morrow, if yon choose^ and be my mother's 
guest, and then we will send yoa to onr relations, of whom we 
have plenty in all Cape Corso.*' I turned about, and the 
view of the inexpressibly beauiiiul sea, and of the solemn und 
silent mountains, upon which the slieplierds were lig^htinLC their 
fires, seemed so perfectly Ilonicric, that uiy thoughts immedi- 
ately reverted to Naosica and the hospitable Phocians. 

The Oorsican women wear the mandlle, a cotton staflT of 
pleasing colour, which covers the brow, and is smoothly wound 
round the head, so as to completely conceal the hair. The 
mandilc is in univer^al use in Corsica; ii has qnite a Mooribli 
look, and is of classic origin, for the female hgurcs on the 
Etruscan vases arc always represented with it. It is more 
pleasing when worn by young girls, than by old women, to 
whom it gires a Jewish appearance. The head-dress of the 
men, is the pointed brown or red hamtto, the genuine Phry* 
gian cap, which Paris, the son of Priam, wore, as may be seen 
in the statnes representing the Trojan prince ; the Persian 
mithras, as T have seen in many bynibulic lijLrures, also wore this 
cap. With the Komans, th<» Phrygian barretto was pariieu- 
larly symbolic of the barbarians ; the famous Dacian prisoners of 
war, from the triumphal arch of Titus, which, at present, stand 
on the arch of Oonstantine, and other barbarian kings and 
sclaves of Sarmatia, and the Asiatic people, are always de- 
picted with this head-dress. The Venetian Doges likewise 
wore it as a sign of their rank. 

The women in Corsica carry all their bnidens on their head, 
and it is almost incredible to see what a weight they are thus 
able to bear. The women of Bastia look quite picturesque 
with the two handled brazen water Tessels on their heads. 
These, which I saw only in Bastia, bear a close resemblance 
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to the ancient Totire jars ; on the other side of the moantains, 
the water la draws in ntde stone jars, bat also of the Etmscaii 
moold. 

*' Do yon see that woman yonder with the water Jar on her 
head?** " Yes ; what is there reiiiaikable about her " She 
raig^ht. perhaps, have to-day been a Swedish princess, and the 
wife of a king." Madre di Diol " That Pause on the moun- 
tain is Cardo. Once, the common soldier, Bemadotte, fell In 
lore with a peasant's daughter of Cardo. Her parents drove 
the poor snitor away. The pwero diavolo, however, afterwards 
became a king, and bad he married the girl, she wonld hare 
been a queen. Now her daughter carries water on her head, 
and s'l^hs to think that she is not a Swedish princess." It was 
on the road from Bastia to San Fiorenzo, where Bemadotle, 
as a soldier, worked on the highway. At the bridge of Ucciani, 
be was made corporal, and happy was he in his rank ; he nex^ 
anperriaed the road labourers, and then he copied the register 
rolls for Imbrico, the clerk of the court ; a great quantity of 
which are yet preserved, in his handwriting, in the archives 
at Paris. 

It was the bridge over the Golo, a few miles from Bastia, 
where Massena was appointed corporal. Corsica is truly a 
wonderful island. Many a one roams in its mountains, without 
dreaming that be might once have worn a crown. Pope 
Formosus, in the ninth century, wa^ the first of these Corsican 
celebrities; to him succeeded, In the sixteenth century, the 
renegade Lazaro, of Bastia, subsequently Dey of A 1 triers ; in 
the (trne of Kaiioleoii, a Corsican was the first emperor of 
Morocco, and Isapoicoa himself was the first emperor of 
JSurope. 
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How beautiful are tbe walks here in the early morning, or in 

the evening: li^^lit. In a few steps, you are on the edge of the 
great cltMiieiit , or in the mountains, 6e])iiratc'd from the world, 
and in tlie most pleasiii^^ solitude of nature. Tliick olive c^roves 
line the sea-side. I often lay there on a family tomb, snr- 
monnted by a Moorish cupola, in a deliciously quiet <!]>ot, look- 
ing over the sea to the three islands on its edge. The atmos- 
phere is here sonny, still, and pure, and the eye, everywhere, 
gazes on a scene of Sabbath-like quiet and solitude ; on the 
brown rocks on the strand, covered with the prickly cactus ; 
solitary watch-towers; on the water wlicrc neither luau injr bird 
is to be seen, and to the right and left on the blue mouutuiiiB 
titretching into the sky, with their lofty summits. 

I ascended the mountains behind Bastia. Tbe view from 
thence over the city, the sea, and the islands is charming. 
Vineyards, orange and oUve groves, broad ^[ireading palms, 
little country houses of the most curious forms, mortuary 
chapels under the cypresses, and ruins buried in ivy, make up 
a singuhirly varied and }>lcaoing prospect. The ascent is 
steep and dif&cult, over loose stones and walls, between briery 
hedges and ivy thickets, and a wild growth of thistle. The 
view to the sonth coast of Bastia snrprised me. The mountains 
there, as almost all the mountains of Corsica, of a pyramidal 
form, recede to some distance, and gently decline to the smil- 
ing plains at their base. There lies, in picturesque solitude, 
the great pond of Kiguirlia, surniumled with retds, (|uiet and 
motionless, and scarcely traversed i)y a sin<j:le tlshing canoe. 
Tbe sun went down, as I was etyoyiog this view. The surface 
of the pond glowed with a rosy red, as well as the mountains^ 
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«nd the sea was a mass of golden light, OTer which a siDgle 
Tesset, with drooping sail, gently urged its way. The tran- 
qnillity of nature giTes repose to the mind. On the left I per« 
ceived the convent of San Antonio, under oUto trees and 

cypresses ; two priests were sitting before the porch, and at 
that motuent, two black veiled nuns passed out of the church. 
The scene before me viridlj recalled a pictare 1 had once seeu 
of a Sicilian vesper hour. 

Descending to the foot of the mountain, I took the road 
which led to Cerrione ; the shepherds were drinng home their 
goatSi and wild-looking fellows, wkh dark, bronzed features, 
on little red horses, continually passed me, all with the Phry 
gian cap on their heads, a coat of sheep's wool, and a double- 
barrelled gun slnnp^ over the shoulders. I frciincntly saw two 
of them on the same horse; occasionally uian and wife simi 
Ifirly niountcfl. In the sun'^bino, I never saw th>^m wiihaul a 
great umbrella spread over their heads, which is here au 
indispensable companion. I oft«n observed men as well as 
women, sitting in the sea, by the shore, the former naked and 
the latter clad, with umbrellas om them, like so many savages. 
The women ride as fhst and boldly as the men. The latter 
have always a round flask hanging on their baeks, and a 
leather belt for cartouches buckled at tlieir waist. 

Many men passed by on their way to the town from labour 
in the hclds, I joined them, and learned that they were not 
Corsicans, but Italians from the mainland. Every year, more 
than five thousand labourers come over from Liguria, and the 
neighbourhood of Lucca and Piombino, to the island, to till 
the soil for the lascy Corsicans. Down to the present day, the 
Oorsicans have maintained their well known aTersion to labonr, 
in which respect, they are altogether unlike other brare moun- 
taineers, such as the Saniiiiles, These foreign labourers here 
all go under the name of Lucchese. I have myself witnessed 
the contempt in which these poor, industrious people arc held 
by the Corsicans, because they have left their homes, and in 
the sweat of their brows, and at the risk of fever, labour to earn 
12 
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a pittfttiee to eairj home to th^r fiunlllM. T IwTe often beard 

the \Yord Lucclifst' ust'd as a term of reproach ; held hibour is 
especially despised \)y the mouin aimers of the int' rior, as de- 
rogatory to a free raan. According to the priiiiiiive customs 
of tiieir fathers, the Corsican is a shepherd, coaiented with hU 
herds, his meal of ( hestoQto, with the fresh water of his springs, 
and the spoils of the chase. 

At the same time, I learned that Cornea is at present the 
residence of many Italian democrats, who sought a refhge in 
this island, after the last nnfortanate revolntion. In the snra* 
mer there were abont one handred and fifty of them, of all condi- 
tions, scattered over the island, bnt for the most part, residing 
in Bastia. I had oecasiou to form the af^quaiiitance of the 
principal of these fuj^itives, and to accompany theui in their 
mutaal walks. Tbej formed a society as various as the politics 
of Italy itself, being composed of Lombards, Yenitians, Nea* 
politans, Romans, and Florentines. I experienced the hci 
that in this mde land, Italians and Germans are mntnally at> 
tracted to each other, and on central ground hare qnite a fel- 
low-feeling. I fonnd among these exiles, men of widely different 
n?es and po>ition, as such a society briiiGTs toirether with us; 
some of them saiijruine and Tisionan', others ncrain posiiive, 
practieal men of sound principles and clear understanding. 

The world is overrun with the political refugees of the Eq- 
ropean nations ; they are, especially, spread o?er the islands, 
which hare, natarally, since the remotest times, been resorted 
to as asylnms of security. Many exiles lire in the Ionian and 
Greek islands, and in Sardinia and Corsica, and others in 
the Gnemsey islands, bnt the most in England. They snffer a 
general and European lot, with a difference of locality only ; 
the political puiiishment of exile is as old as the history of 
government. I was keenly reminded how, in ancient times, 
Samos, Delos, Egina, Corey ra, Lesbos, Khodes, and other 
islands of the Mediterranean, were the asylums of refuge for 
the victims of the revolutions at Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and 
Sparta. I thought of the many unhappy persons who were 
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banished from Rome, particularly under the C©sars, to the 
islands; how Agrippa Posthnmus was exiled to Planasia, uear 
Corsica, and the philosopher Scueca to Corsica itself. Cor- 
gica, in all agee, has been both a place of refuge and exile, and 
ia the peculiar Moae of the word, a bandit iaiand, as it Is to 
the present daj. The ayengers of blood wander honseless in 
the monntains, and the political fagltiTes Hye in the towns, 
without a home. Both of them are under the ban, and a dun- 
geon, if not the death penaltj, would be their fate, if the law 
«Hild reach them. 

Corsica not only fulfils the sacred obligations of hospitality, 
bot also those of gtatitnde to these poor exiles of Itaij ; for in 
former ages, the exiled Oorsicaiis fomid a most welcome recep- 
tion in all parts of Italy, and they were to be seen in Home, 
Florence, Venice, and Naples. The French government Las 
li)>oraIly tolerated its guests on the island, the remoteness of 
which obliges them to lead a quiet and peaceful life. In this, 
they are much more fortunate than their fellow sufferers in 
Jersey or in London. 



CnAPTER IV. 

TBI rLOBEMTIXB FBAXCXSCO MABMOCHI. 

I WAS informed in the book store of Tabianl, where I had 
gone to seek a geoirrn]«liy of the island, that such a book wa.s ui 
presss, under the cdiior:5hip of Fran< e:^co Marmochi, a Floren- 
tine exile. I immediately huoted up this gentleman, and in 
him, I made one of my most cherished Italian acquaintances. 
I found a man of prepossessing exterior, on the rerge of forty, 
boned among his books, in a little chamber. But few exiles' 
rooms wear such a tranquil look. The book-shelves were filled 
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with the choicest cla^c works, among which, I recognized, 
Willi no litik' pleasure. Humboldt's Cosmos, and on the walls 
were copjHTjtlate views of Florenoe, find an excellent copy of 
Perugino — all gave evidence of the retirement of a- scholar, 
and the refined taste of a Fiorentioe. There is perhaps no 
greater contrast than between Florence and Corsica, and at 
first, I was wooderfttHy strack, when, after a six weeks' abode 
in Florence^ I fonnd myself saddenlj transferred from the 
Madonna of Rapbael to the Bandits of Corsica. It Is how- 
ever an island of fascinating beantj, and although banishment 
to Paradise itself would be an exile, yet the lover of nature, 
in undisturbed tranquillity, eaii liere liiid consolation in the 
study of the wonders of creation, as Seneca did. All that 
Seneca wrote, in his Corsiean exile, of the couaoiaiion de- 
rired from the obsen'ation of nature, may, in full force, be ap- 
plied to this former Fiorentioe professor, who, in his noble 
retirement and devotion to study, appeared to me by £ur the 
nappiest of all the refugees. 

Francesco Marmochi, in the revolution, became ministerial 
secretary uuder Gnerazxi. He was more fortunate than his 
j)olitical frieml, iu making Lis e<rapc fruni Florence to Rome, 
and from thence at length to Corsica, where he lias already 
passed three years. His restless activity, and the stoic cheer- 
fulness with which he bears his exile, are proofs of his mascu- 
line enerpry of character. Francesco Marmochi is one of the 
most distinguished and intellectual geographers of Italy. 
Besides his great work, a universal geography in six quarto 
volumes, which has recently been reprinted, he has also pub* 
lished a valuable geography of Italy in two volumes, an histo- 
rical geography of antiqntty, of the middle ages and of modem 
times, as well as other \vurk>. I fouiid him enpajored in the 
correetion of his Hitle j2'C0«rraphy ot' Cor-ii a, an exei-llent hand- 
book, to which I am indebted fur much iutormation. It has 
been published by Fabiaui at Bastia. 

One rooming, before sunrise, we went into the mountains of 
Cardo, and here, in the midst of blooming nature, it will be 
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best to listen to the geographer's description of the island, 
which I will foUow almost literally. 

Corsica owes its existence to the aggregation of snccessirelj 
iiphea?ed masses ; in a long period of time, it underwent three 
great volcanic processes, to wliicli is to be ascribed its singularly 
irregular and jagged shape. Tiirec different riaiugs are clearly 
perceptible. Tlie first mass of land, which was upheaved, was 
that which comprises the whole of the south-west side. This 
took place from north-west to soath-east; the CTidences of 
which are the great mountain chains, which descend to the 
sea in a parallel course, from north*west to sonth-east, forming 
the most considerable promontory of the island on the west coast 
The axis of Corsica was at that time different, and the Islands 
ill the channel of Bonifacio, as well as part of the north coast 
of Sardiiiia, were connected with Corsica. The material of 
this first movement consists, for tlie most part, of primitiTe 
granite ; at this period, the island exhibited the &rst signs of 
existence. 

The second emergenoe was firom sooth-west to north-east, 
and is chiefly composed of granitoids. The farther we advance 
to the north-east, the more the primitive granite rock gradually 
changes into ophiolltic earth. The second rising is, moreover, 

scarcely perceptible. It evidently destroyed, to a great degree, 
the northern coiub of the first; but scarcely any traces of it 
arc discernible in tiic geology of Corsica. 

The almost total destruction of tlie southern part of the first 
risuig, was undoubtedly produced by the third and last of these 
movements, which gave the island its present conformation. 
This took place in the direction of north to south. As long as 
the mass of this last does not come in contact with the previons 
formation, it preserves a regular course, as in the instance of 
the mountain range of Cape Corsa. It burst through the 
southern accumulated rocky masses with a tremendous convul- 
sion, overturning them in heaps, changing their direction, and 
breaking them open in several places, as the mouths of the vailies 
show, which lead from the interior to the plain of the eastern 
12* 
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coast, and whose bottoms have become the beds of streanw, 
that these empty into the sea, snch as the Bevinco, the Qolo, 

Tavignano, Fiuraorbo and others. 

The rocky stratus of this third rising are originally opbioliUc 
nnd calcareous, in manj places again, co?ered wiih secondarj 
earth. 

The primitive land masses which oocnpy the south and west 
of the island, are almost entirely composed of granite. Some 
beds of gneiss and slate snrronnd their edges. The gnmite is 
almost everywhere covered, an evident proof that the period 

of its discharge preceded that in which the maf?se8 were formed 
in the bosom of the occiin, and settled in horizontal layers on 
the crystallized granite beds. Porphyry and euritic layers pene- 
trate the granite; a positive porphyry formation crowns the 
Ointo, Yagliorba and Perturato mountains, and the highest 
peaks of Niolo, completely covering up the granite. The por* 
phyry is, in torn, intersected by immense gronndstone, two or 
three feet in width. 

The intermediary masses compose the whole of Cape Corso 
and the ea?.t of the island. They consist of bluish crrey chalk, 
massiYe talc, stalactites, serpentine, euphotides, quiirtz, feldspar, 
and porphyry. 

The tertiary formations are seen in isolated tracks, as at Saa 
Fiorenzo,Yolpajoia, Alexia and Bonifacio. They exhibit many 
fossil sea animals of an inferior species, echinites„ raior fish, 

polypuses, and other calareous petrifactions. 

The plains of the eastern coast of Corsica, qs those of 
Biguglia, Mariana and Aleria, are the alluvial deposits of that 
period when the flood destroyed a great multitude of the ani* 
mal race. In the vicinity of Bastia, the head of a- Lagomys, 
the tailless bare of Siberia, was fonnd beneath the dUnvial 
fossils. 

Con^ica has no volcanoes, but traces of extinct ones exist at 
l*orto Vccchin, AK;i ia, i>alisiru, St. Manza and othrr places. 

It seems almost incredible that an inland like Cor:>i(a, lying 
so near to Sardinia, Tuacany, and especially to the iron prolific 
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Elba, shonld Le so \n)ov in minerals. Numerous signs of me- 
tallic mines are everywhere found, as of iron, copper, lead, an- 
timooy, magneflia, black lead, quicksilver, cobalt, gold and ' 
silver ; bnt tiiey are iUosoxy, as Gneyoaard, in his work on the 
geology and mineralogy of Corsica, has demonstnted. 

The only mines of metal of any conseqnenee, which might 
be made prodnctive, are at present the iron mines of Olnieta 
and Farinolc ut Cape Corso, one of the same ore at Veiizolasca, 
the copper mine of Lini^uizetta, the antimony mine of Krsa at 
Capo Corso, and that of mag'nesia at Alesam*. 

Corsica, on the contrary, is an inexhanstibie treasury of the 
rarest and most precions stones, the very elysium of geology. 
There they lie nnnsed, and touched by none. It is worth the 
trouble to give a catalogue of these splendid stones, as they are 
arranged by geologists. 

1. GnANim — ^Red granite like the oriental granite, between 
Orto and the lake of Creno. Coral red granite near Olmiccia. 
Rose red granite at Cargese. Red granite with iitrht violet 
hues, at Aitone. The rosy granite of Carbnccia. The roseate 
granite of Forto. The light red granite of Algi^ola. Granite 
with garnets, (of the size of a walnnt) at Yizzavona. 

2. PoBFHTnT. — Variegated porphyry in Kioto. Black por- 
phyry, with reddish spots, at Porto Yeechio. Pale yellow 
porphyry with rose feldspar at the some place. Greenish grey 
porphyry with amethysts, at Restonica. 

3. Serpentine. — Green, very hard, aud transparent serpen- 
tine at Corte, Matra, and liastia. 

4. EuRrrES, Amphifkhuiiis and Euphotides. — Giolinlous enrite 
at Curso, and Girolata in Niolo, &c. Globulons ampliiboiite, 
commonly called orbicular granite, (the globules consist of feld- 
spar and amphiboles in concentrated beds,) in isolated blocks at 
Sallncaro, Tara?o and in the valley of Oampolaggio, &c. Am- 
phibolite, with crystals of black homblend in white feldspar, 
at Olmeto, Levie and Mala. Enphotides, also called Corsican 
green, in the bed of the Fuimalto, in the valley of Bevinco. 

6. Jasj>er aku Agate. — Jasper (in granite and porphyry) in 
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Niolo and the valley of Stagno. Agate (also ia granite and 
porphyry) in the same valley. 

6. Marble and Alabaster. — White statuary marble of daz- 
zling beaotj at Ortipono, Cassoconi, Borgo de Cavignano, <kc. 
Bluish gray marble at Oorte. Yellow alabaster, in the vallej 
of 8t Lacia, near Baetia, white alabaster, partially transparent, 
fibrous and leafy, in a grotto behind Tnara, in the golf of 
G irolata. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was an insirQctfre lesson, that Francesco Marmochi, 

once professor of luiuiiul history, and minij^ter of Tuscany, 
and now exile and poor recluse in the rosy morninff light, high 
in the green mountains of Cardo gave me. At our feet lay the 
beautiful Mediterranean, whose colour was precisely as Dante 
described it : eohr del arietUai ttaffiro. 

That blue line in the distance,'' said MarmochI, " is &ir 
Tuscany." 

Yes, iudeud, I see Tuscany clearly, and likewise channing 
Florence, in the midst of whose uffizii, are tlie statues of the 
great Tuscans, Grotto, Orgagna, Nicola Tisauo, Uaulc, Pe- 
trarca, Boccaccio, MachiaTelli, Galileo, and the divine Michel- 
angelo. Three thousand Croats walk about among the statues ; 
the atmosphere is so clear, that one can see and hear cTeiy* 
thing. Listen Francesco to the excellent Terse which the stem 
Michelangelo addresses to Dante. 

*** Wlititi tuy country 'fl ehamc and misery endure 
Hay I tM M ivfwitibl* u the nid« roek; 
And iiftUber leo nor bear of h«r ooaitont woes ; 
Therefore wake me not, q»eak aoftl/ toA kindlj weep/ 

Bat look how this dry brown rock has adorned itself with 
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flowers. Oq ito brow it wears a magnificent bash of white 
blooming myrUe, and its breast ia surrounded by ivy, bramble 
hedges and clematis. There are no more beantiM garlands 
than those of clematis, w^h its white blossoms, and fine leaTes. 
The ancients preferred them before all otfaen, and crowned their 
brows with them, in their festiye hoars. 

lu a circuit of a Tuw steps, wlmt a luxui iiiiit growth of Tft- 
rious plants 1 There is rosemary, and rock-rose ; hero the wihl 
asparagus, with a tall bash of the lilac flowered uiika, and 
then the poisonoos enforbia, which pours forth its milk-white 
sap, when broken; and the sympathetic helianthns, with bean- 
Ufol yellow blossoms, which all drop, one alter the other, if a 
single twig is torn away. There stands also, strange and 
cnrioos, the prickly cactas, like a Moorish heathen, together 
with the wild olive tree, the cork-oak, the lentiscus, the sayajo^c 
fig, and, iit their feet, bloom the fuuiiiiuL children of my native 
country, li)r M-abiosa, geranium, and mallow. How sweet and 
penetrating is the perfume which all these blooming, rue, laven- 
der, and mint plants breathe forth. l>id not Napoleon, at 
St Helena, say, as his sad thonghts rcTerted to his beantifui 
island birth-place, "cTerything is better there, even to the 
odonr of the earth ; blindfolded, I conld reoognue Corsica by 
its perfame alone.'' 

Let us listen now awhile to Marmochi on the botany of 
Corsica. 

Corsica is the centra] ]ironnce of the great kincrdoni of 
plants, of the Mediterranean zone; a kingdom which is charac- 
terized by the exuberance of its odorons lablans and its pretty 
caryophyles. These plants coTcr all parts of the island, and 
shed their perfnme on the atmosphere in every season. 

On account of this central position, the Corsican plants are 
connected with all the others of this immense kingdom of plants. 
15y means of Cape Corso, it is united with those of Liguria ; 
throujch the eastern coast, with lliose of Tu.scanv and rinnie; 
and by tlie western and ^out]l coast, witli the ])Iants of I'lu- 
irenco, 3pain, Barbary, Sicily, and the East i and UirougU the 
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high and mouiUaiiious region of the interior, with the botanical 
world of the Alps and the Pyrenees. What a wonderful 
wealth, and what surprising variety, docs the Corsican vegeta- 
tion present, and with what magic beaatj does it inyest ererj 
part of this pictnresqiie island t 

Some of the forests on the decliTities of the mountains 
riTsl the finest of Enrope, perticnlaily those of Aitone and 
Vizzavona. Many provinces of Corsica are, besides, covered 
with immense chestnut woods, the trees of which arc as lavi^c 
and fraitful as the best of the Appenines and of Mount Ktna. 
Olive plaatatioDS, in extent like forests, encircle the hilk and 
▼alleys a^jscent to the sea. Moreorer, even on the rough and 
cragged sides of the high mountains, the vines are wreathed 
around the orehards, and extend to view their green leaves and 
purple clusters. Luxuriant plains, waving with golden har* 
vests, stretch along the coasts ; the wheat and rye adorn the 
mountain slopes with their fresh green, presenting a most ])\c- 
torcsqae contrast with the deep verdure of the woods, and cold, 
frrny colour of the rocks. 

The maple and the walnut^ as well as the chestnut, flourish 
abundantlj in the valleys and on the hills of Corsica; the 
cypresses and the sea-pines prefer the lower regions; the 
forests are fall of cork trees and evergreen oaks ; the arbntus 
and the myrtle grow to the size of trees. The pynis, and 
espccinlly the oleaster, cover extensive tracts on the htigbld. 
The evergreen ulutt runs, the broom of Spain and Corsica, is 
intermingled with the variegated, but always beautiful heath ; 
among them, the arborea erica is pre-eminent for its beauty 
and its uncommon height 

In the tracts watered by the overflowing of the brooks and 
streams, grows the broom of Etna, wiih its beautiful golden- 
yellow blossoms, cistuses, lentihks, and the terebinth, wherever 
the earth is not disturbed by the hand of man. Farther down, 
near the jdains, there is no forest, path or deli, that ia not 
overshadowed by the pretty laurel rose, whose branches, 
towards the sea-coast, intermingle with those of the tamarind. 
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The fim-palms grow on the rocks, by the sea-shore, and tue 
date-palin, probably iotrodnced from Africa, in the most shel- 
tered spots of the coast The cacins opantia, aod the Ameri- 
caa agare are found eTerywhere in the warm, rocky and dry 
dtnaUonB. 

What shall I say of the magnificent cotyledon o, of the bcau- 
tifnl l( ;-:uininous plants, the great vcrbaceas, and the splendid 
pnr[iic-coioured digitals, which adorn the mountains of the 
island ? And of the mallows, orchidees, lilacs, centaurs and 
thistles, plants which so admirably embellish the snnny, cool, 
or shady spots where they are attracted by their natural sym- 
pathies t 

The fig, the pomegnaate, and the Tine yield good Mt in 
Corsica, and CTen when neglected by the hnsbandnian. The 

climate uud ihe soil of the coasts of this beantiful island are so 
liivu arable to the orange and the lemon, and other trees of the 
same family, that tliey here form real forests. 

The almond, peach, plum, apple, pear, cherry, apricot, and 
In general all the frnit trees of Europe, are common here. In 
the hottest parts of the island, the irnits of the carob tree, 
and yarioos kinds of medlars, and the jqjnbe, come to foil 
perfection. 

The sugar cane, the cotton plant, tobacco, ananas, madder, 

and even indigu, could, with little trouble, be successfully cul- 
tivated in the various regions. Corsica,* in a word, could bo 
for France, tlie little India of the Mediterranean. 

This splendid vegetation is promoted by the clinmtc of the 
Island, which is divided into three zones of temperature, accord- 
ing to the eleration of the ground. The first zone ascends 
from the level of the sea to the height of fire hundred and 
eighty metres ; the second, from the first to the height of one 
thousand nine hnndred and fifty metres, and the third, to the 
summit of the mountains. 

The first zone, especially the sea-coast, is as warm as parallel 
tracts of Italy and Spain. It lias properly but two seasons. 
Spring and summer i the thermometer here rarely falls below 
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zero, (Keaomer,) and only tben for a few boom. Th% ran is 

warm thero. even in January, but the niirhts are cool in all 
seasons. The sky is onlv occasionally oycrcluuded : the sonth- 
cast wind alone, the hcayy sirocco. (Inrinir its prcvalcnr", 
brings thick vapours and mist, which arc driven oil bj the 
Libeccio. A dog-daj heat sacceeds to the temperate coolaesa 
of January, for eight months, and the temperatare rises from 
eight to eighteen and even to twentj-six degrees, in the shade. 
It is nnfortanate for the yegetation if no rain falls in March or 
April, which is often the case ; and jet the trees of Corsica, 
generally, have hard and tongh leaves, which resist thedronght ; 
such as the oleander, the myrtle cistus, Ieutisk>, and the wild 
olire. Ill Cor-ica, as in all hot climates, the lowlands and 
suanipy groun^hs are pe.^tiferons ; they cannot be frequented by 
night, without the risk of catehini:^ violent fevers, which, if the 
oir be not entirelj chACged, end in dropsy and death. 

The second zone resembles the climate of Bnrgnndy, Morran, 
aad Bretagne in France. The snow, which shows itself there 
in XoTember, sometimes lasts for twenty days ; bnt, it is very 
remarkable that it does no harm to the oUve, eren as high as 
one thousand one hundred and sixty metres, but, on the con- 
trary, renders it more fruitful. The chestnut appears' to be 
properly the tree of this zone, for it ends at the height of one 
thousand nine hundred and hliy metres, where it gives place to 
oaks, firs, beeches, box trees, and junipers. In this climate, 
the greater part of the Corsicans li?e in scattered hamlets on 
the mountain sides, or in the valleys. 

The third climate is as cold and stormy as that of Norway 
for eight months of the year. The only inhabited places in 
this zone are Niolo, and the two fortified places of Virario 
and Yizzavona. Beyond these inhabited spots, the eye per- 
pf^ives no other vegetation than the firs which cVms; to the 
gray rocks. There h tlie hannt of the vulture and the w VA 
goat, and the reserToir of the many streams which descend to 
the country below. 

Corsica may also be considered as a pyramid, rising on three 
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horizontal platforms, the lowest of which is wann and moUt^ 
the highest cold and diy, and the middle partaking of the qnali- 
ties of both the others. 



CHAPTER VI. 

If we consider the succession of (listiuguisbed men to wliom 
Corsica has giveu birth within scarcely a centnry, we cannot 
but be astonished at the intellectaai fertility of this thinly 
populated island. Her statesmen and generals have a Euro- 
pean fimie ; bnt in scientific attainments she is natnrally inferior, 
owing to insnlar posSttoOi and the tronblons character of her 
history. Science and letters, in latter times, bare manifested 
no little native vigour, and such names as those of Pompei, Re- 
Ducci, Savelli, Kaffa;li, (Jiubega, Salvatore Tiale, Caraffa and 
Oregon, retlect credit on the land of their birth. It is worthy 
of obseryation that the most distinguished among them belong 
the legal profession. They have especially signalized them- 
selTcs by their writings on jorispmdence and the history of the 
oonntry. 

Gioyanni Carlo Qregori one of the most meritorions citbEens 
of Corsica, was pre-eminent for his talents. lie was born in 
Bastia in 1797, of a very distinguished family of the island. 
Demoting himself to the legal profession, he became successively 
aaditor in Bastia, instructor-Jnd^c in Ajaccio, eonnscllor of the 
royal oonrt at Biom and afterwards of the coort of appeals at 
Ljoos, where be was also quite aetive ^as president of the 
Academy of sciences, and where be died, May 27th, 185d. Be- 
side*s his important stndies on the civii Jaw, he devoted liiui- 
self With iiideiatigable zeal to the history of Corsica. He had 
1« 
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formed an idc:i of wriiiiiir it. for which purpose he hud collect (.d 
a crreat abundance of aiitlioriiics, and had made extensive in- 
vestigations, but he was suddenly OTcrtaken by death, in the 
midst of his useful labours. Qregori bad, in the meao while, 
rendered great serfice to bis comitrj, in reTiaing the i^ew edi- 
tion of FilippiDi, the national historian, which he was abont to 
continue, and liliewise the publication of the hoolcs of Petros 
CjnuBne on Corstcan histoiy. In 1843, he isened 1^ moat im- 
portant work, "The Statutes of Corsica.*' He also subse- 
quently wrote a Ua^^edy on Sampiero, which 1 have not seen. 

Grogori maintained an intimate literary correspondence with 
Italy and Germany. Tlis acquisitions were very extensive, and 
his activity partook of the genuine Corsicau gpirii of persere- 
rancc. A part of his history of Corsica was found among his 
nnfinislied manuscripts, as well as rich materials for a history of 
the eommeroe of the maritime nations. Gregori's death wta 
deeply lamented not only in Coisica, bat also by the men of 
science and literature in France and Italy. 

He and Renncci were Tery eflMent in the bnildlng up of the 
library of Ba.stia, which, to the imiuber of Bixteeu thousand 
Tolnraes, is now placed in the former college of the Jesuits. 
They may indeed be called the founders of it. It is the second 
liK rary of the island, there being one also at Jjaccio. The 
historian Fiiippini, the contemporary of Sampiero, complslna 
that incessant wars had rendered the Corsicans an almost ex- 
clusively martial people, and had destroyed all taste for srience. 
But it is worthy of note, that in 1650, the CorsicanB founded 
an academy of sdenees, the first president of whidi was the 
poet, advocate, theologian, and historian, Gersonimo Biguglia. 
Ai ilicil period, it was the fashion to pive the oddest names to 
such academies : the Corsicans called theirs *• The Academy of 
Tairabouda,* and indeed they could not hare selected a better 
or more appropriate name. The marquis De Courcey, whose 
memory is much respected in Corsica, restored Uiis academy, 
and Eousseau, himself a Yagabond in his life and morals, wrote 
m littte treatise for it under the ttUe of, " What is the most im- 
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portant virtae for a hero, and wlio are the heroes who have 
been wanting in this virtne?'*— « gennine Corsican theme. 

The literary establishments— this academy la extinct— in 
Bastia, as thronghont the island, are rery poor. Bastia pos* 
Besses a lycenm and some smaller schools. I was present at a 
prize distribution of the liibt school for young ladies in the 
place. The yoang girls, all dressed in white, sat in rows be- 
fore the principal citizens and authorities of the town ; as a re- 
ward for superior excellence, they received crowns of laareL 
The first instmetress called ont the name of the fortunate victor, 
who, advancing to the platform, there receiTed the crown, 
which she carried to one of the distingaished citizens present, 
silently begging him to place it on her brows. The request 
was gracefully complied with. An innumerable quantity of 
these laurelled rewards was distributed, aud many a lovely 
maiden obtained ten or twelve of them for her immortal la- 
bours, all of which she received with a like grace. It seemed 
to me, however, that the old historical families were too par* ' 
ttally complimented, and that there was an incessant crowning 
of Mademoiaellea Colsonna d'lstria, Abbatncci, and Saliceti, 
10 that these young ladies carried home more laarels than 
would have snfltoed for the most illustrions poet of the age. This 
pretty festival, for it was little else than a piece of French flat- 
tery to vanity, closed with u little dramatic piece, admirably 
performed by the young ladies. 

Bastia has but one newspaper, L^Ere nouvelief Journal de la 
Omt, which appears every Friday. Its editor, down to the last 
summer, was the talented lawyer Arrighi ; the new prefect of 
Corsicapb young and inexperienced ofllcial, lilce the Koman 
prefects in the provinces, eager to make hla power felt, threat- 
ened the disagreeable freedom of this Oorsiean press, the most 
innocent iu tlie world, with tliu withdrawal ul' the privilc^'c of 
puljlicatiun ; the editor, Anigbi, was consequently obliged to 
retire. The journal yet e.\ists, but it is entirely IJonapartist iu 
it^ principles \ tlie only other paper, is Uie goverumeut gazette 
of Ajaocio. 
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Bftstia has three book stores, of which that of Fabiani would 
do credit eren to a German city. Several well printed works 
liftTe been pablisbed bj ttiis establiahmeDt 



CUAPTER VII. 

▲ CHAPTSB ON STATISTICS. 

I AM indebted to the Journal of Bastin of the 16th of July, 
1853, for the following abstract of the census of Corsicap for 
1851. 

Corsica contained, in 1740, 1S0,380 inhabitants; In 1760, 

180,000; in 1790, 150,688; in 1831, 180,348; in 1827. 185,- 
079; in ISol, i'.>T,0G7; in 1836, 207,889; in 1841, 221,463; 
iu 184G, -JaO.^Tl : in IS.')!, 236,251. 

In tbo five urroiuUssL'menls there were as follows: — Ajiic* io. 
55,008; liaatia, 20,2t>8; Calvi, 24,390; Corte, 56,830; Sar- 
tene, 29,735. Corsica is divided into 61 cautons, S55 com- 
munes, 30,438 houses, 50,985 fitnuUea. 

Male population — Single, 75,543 ; married, 36,715 ; widow- 
en, 5,680; total, 117,938. 

FmaU />o/>(i&i<i<m— Single, 68,229; married, 86,916; 
widows, 13,168; total, 118, 313. 236,187 of the inhabitanU 
nrc Ruinun Catholics, 54 reformed Christians. Of French 
birth, which irirliules all the Corsicans, there are 231,^3. 

Naturalized French, 333; Germans, 41; Englisii, 12; 
Hollanders, 6; Spaniards, 7; Italian.^, 3,806; Poles, 12; 
Swiss, 85; other strangers, 285. Of diseased persons, in 
1851, the number amoonted to 3,554, of whom 435 were blind 
of one eye, and 568 of both eyes, 344 were deaf and dnmb, 
183 insane, 176 clnb-footed. 

OocoPAfiOK— Agricoltnre, 32,364; day-tobonrers, 34,427; 
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domesiieB^ ^fii^ \ all of both sexes ; builders, masoiis, Ac, 
B,IH; workers In woven staiBi, aod tailors, 4,517 ; dealers m 
articles of food, 2,981 ; wheelwrights, carriage makers, 1,688 : 
watchmakers, gioldsmiths, engravers, &c., 55 ; rmUers, men 

and women, 13,100; povcruiuent officers, 1,229; commune 
officers, 1,803; soldiers and sailors, 5,62t ; pharmacists and 
physiciuiis, 311; priests, <^c., *J55 ; lawyers, 200; teachers, 
635; artists, 105; literati, 51; dissolute women, 91; vaga- 
bonds and beggars, 688 ; sick in hospital, 85. The most 
^> ori^oal class of the popolation has not been noticed in this 
eanmeration; I mean the shepherds. The number of bandits 
proper Is estimated at SOO; abont as maaj Corslcan bandits, it 
is sQpposed, have ttkm refuge in Sardinia. 

1 shall now briefly notice the provcrnment of Corsica. 

Since 1841, Corsica has furuied a separate department, 
poTerned by a prefect, residing at Ajaccio ; he performs also 
the functions of a sub-prefect for the arrondissement of Ajaccio. 
Under him, in the four other arrondissements, are four sub- 
prefects. A prelect council, of three members, is connected 
with the prefecture, whose duty it is to decide on all reclama- 
tions touching taxes, the public works, and national property. 
The prefect presides over this body, from which appeals may 
be miide to the state council. 

The general ruuncii, whose members are chosen by the elec- 
tors of the respective cantons, assemble every year in Ajaccio, 
to consider the public affairs of the country. It apportions 
the direct taxes among the arrondlssements. The general 
council can only assemble In pursuance of an ordinance of the 
head of state, who fixes the duration of the session. There is 
a representative for every canton, in all, 61. 

Every arrondissement assembles in its chief place, a district 
council of as many niciubers, as it has cantons. Those citizens, 
wiio by till' l i ' iK'h law, are legal electors, have also the right 
to vote for the legislative assembly. There are about 50,00C 
legal electors in Corsica. 

Mayors and adjuncts, who are appointed by the prefect^ ad- 
13* 
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minister the coiiiiminrs ; the democratic priviletre isresenred to 
the ])eople of choosiug the muaicipaiity, which assUU the 
mayor. 

The departmcDt for the administration of justice is provided 
with a court of appeals at Baatia, which is composed of a 
saperior president, two chamber presidents, seventeen connsel- 
lors, an auditor connBelior, an attoniej*geneiaI, two advocatca- 
genera], one snbstitnte, and five recordera. 

The court of asdees holds its sitings In Bastia, and is com- 
posed of three appeal coiinsullors, the littorney-fireneral, ami a 
recorder; llie sessions c"eneraily take place every three month*?. 
There is a tribunal ot" liie tirst instance in every arrondissenieuL 
There is, besides, a judge of peace in each caiituD. lo each 
commune there is a simple tribnnal of municipal police, com- 
posed of the major and his a^ionct - 

The ecclesiastical goveninient is nnder the charge of the 
diocese of AJaccio, whose bishop, the only one of Corsica, is 
suffragan of the archbbhop of Air. 

Corsica forms the seventeenth military division of Franee. 
The head quarters arc in Bustia, where the division-ireiiLTal 
has his residence. The f^endarmerie, so important for C'or-ioa, 
forms the sevcuieenth h^irion, ami is likewise stalioiieil at 
Bastia. It con^sts of four companies, with foar chieDs, sixteett 
lieutenancies, and one hundred and two brigades. 

Agricnitore, the foundation of all national wealth, is in a de- 
pressed state in Corsica. This arises from the fact that the 
cultivated land amounts to little more than three^tenths of the 
surfiice of the island. The whole surface is exactly fixed at 
eight hundred and seventy-four thousand, seven hundred and 
forty-one hectares. The protrress of cultivation is excessively 
impeded by banditism, family wars, the want of ruuds, lli.? 
g-reat distance of the fields from the residence, the uaheukhi- 
oess of the air on the pkios, and finally, by the proverbial in- 
dolence of the people. 

Industry, as well as agriculture, is in a wretohed condition 
in Conica. The former Is confined to the most pressing 
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wants, to the necessary bftndicraft arts, and to the soorces of 
dailj Qonrishment; almo^ all the women weave 'the brown, 
coane cloth of the country (panno eerso) ; the shepherds make 
cheese and cheese cakes (iroeeio) ; the only salt works are on 

the gulf of Porto Vecchio. Sardines, tunny Jsh, coral, are 
ta ; on mauy parts of the coast, but the fishery is not actively 

followed. 

The trade of Corsica is also quite inconsiderable. Oil is 
the chief export, which is prodnced in great abandance ; and 
with improved cnltnre, it alone would yield an income of sixty 
millions of francs ; the other exports are lemons, wine, shell 

fimits, chestnnts, fresh and salted fish, wood, colouring plants, 
hides, coral, marble, and manufactured tobaoco, the leaf of 
whicli Is Imported. The chief imports are wheat, corn, rice, 
sugar, coffee, cattle, silk, cotton, flax, leather, iron ore, and 
cast iron, bricks, glass, pottery ware. 

The exports and imports, however, are in startling dispro- 
portion with each other. Custom house duties are an oppressive 
tax on manufactures and trade ; they prevent strangers from 
exchanging their productions for those of tlic country, and the 
Corsicans, in consequence, must pay tenfold for their articles of 
n<?e in France, while even wine may be imported into Corsica 
doty free from Provence, because France is a rich wine grow- 
ing country. Even flour and vegetables for the troops, are sent 
fh>m Provence to the island. It is forbidden to export tobacco 
to the continent. The tyrannical code of the custom house is 
a prievous bunlen to the poor island, and while it is annually 
obh'*rcd to receive three millions of articles from France, it 
exports thither only a million and a half's worth. Corsica also 
yearly pays to the treasury one hundred and fifty thousand 
ftancs. 

The chief part of the trade is carried on at Bastta, Ajaccio, 
Isola Rossa, and Bonifacio. 

Sad as may be the condition of Corsica, on the whole, its 
smnll population protects it, at least from the scourge of the 
l^roletariat, which, in the great civilized states of the continent, 
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exhtbits mncli mote fearfal mystcriesi ihui tboee of the bandit 

life, and lex'tiih'onis of Corsica. 

The French have now been in possession of Corsica, with a 
fbw interruptionSi for eighty- live years, and thej have not suc- 
ceeded in remedying the evils of the cooiitr7, DOr with all the 
resonrces of their civilizattoo have they done more for it, than 
to introduce a few trivial tmproTementi. The island, which 
twice dictated to France its emperor and laws, has gained 
nothing from it but the satisfaction of its vengeance. The 
Corsican will never forget in what a sbaracful manner France 
acquired his conntry, and a gallant people never learns to love 
their conqueror. When I heard the Corsicans violently inveigh 
against Genoa» I wonld saj to them, " let the old republic of 
Oenoa alone. Yon haye had jonr vengeance on her accom- 
plished, for she was annihilated by Napoleon, a Corsican. — 
Prance betrayed you and destroyed your national existence, 
but you sent her the same Corsican, who subdued her — and nt 
this very duy, this great France ifi a Uorsicau conquest, and 
your own province.'' 

Two emperors, two Corsicans, on the throne of France, 
oppressing the French people with despotic power-^ever 
was a conquered and Ihllen people more signally avenged 
on its oppressor. The name of Napoleon, it may be asserted, 
is the only bond which uiiiies Corsica with France; without 
this, she would stand to France in the same position as other 
conquered countries to their foreign masters. Some historians 
have asserted, that the Corsicans are, at hearty French. X 
hold this to be an error or an intentional misrepresentation. I 
have never seen any proof of it. A deep gulf of national 
difference of character, manners, and customs, divides the Cor- 
sicans and French from each otlier. The former are rtally 
Italians — their language is arknowledGi'cd to be one of the 
purest of the Iinlian dialects; their nature, their soil, their 
history, yet binds the lost children to their ancient inothir 
conntry. The French themselves feel strange on this ialand, 
and soldiers as well aa government officers regard their service 
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there, as a "cbeerleas exile to the goat island/' The Corsicao 
has no sympathy with a character like that of the French, for 
be is serious, reserved, coosistent, and chaste, a man at ail 
points, and firm as the granite of his native hind. 

The Oorsican patriotism exists yet, and I saw occasional 
exhibitions of it. The recollection of the battle of Ponte 
Naovo vet excites the ranconr of the Corisicans. As I was one 
day passing over the battle field of Ponte Noovo, and wan 
looking at the famous bridge, a Corsicaa standing by, violently 
exclaimed, with a passionate gesture: ''This is the place 
where the Genoese murdered our freedom, I mean the French." 
The name of Genoese, with the Corsicans, is that of a mortal 
enemy, for the hatred of Genoa, as a Corsican once said to me, 
18 Inextinguishable. On another occasion, I asked a well 
educated Cofhieau if he was aa Italian. " Ves/' said he, " be- 
cause 1 am a Corsican." I understood his mennintr, and irave 
him my hand. These are accidental facts, but a casnul word 
dropped id random by one of the people, often gives a clearer 
Insight into their fcelinL^s and opinions than whole volumes. 

I have often, and in all parts of the country, heard it said — 
** We Corsicans would gladly be Italians, for we are such by 
descent, If Italy was only united and strong ; as it Is at pre- 
sent, we are French, for we need the protection of a gieat 

power, as we are too weak to defend ourselves." 

'i'lie government docs its utmoj>t to supplant the Italian 
language by the French. All the enltivatcd Corsieans speak 
French, quite well, to which they arc stimulated by the mania 
for Parisian fashions, its universal ns > ;'nd their ambition for 
public honours and offices. I looked with pity on the you^g 
Corsicans of this class, who, from motives of vanity, spoke 
French with one another. I could not refrain from expressing 
my snrprise, that they should thus indifferently exchange their 
own beautiful native tongue for the French. A great deal of 
the latter l& spoken in the towns, but the common people 
hpcak only Italian, and that too, although they may have 
learned French in the school, aud from social or commercial 
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intercourse. In the interior, and araong the mountain^, French 
has not indeed made its war. Tlie ancient and sacred ens- 
tomsof their ancestors, their simplicity of life, love of justice, 
magnaaimity of character, and passion for freedom, yet exist 
in QDimpaired Tigonr in these parts of the islands. Sad would 
it be for the noble Oorslcans, if they shodd ever exchange the 
rode Tirtoes of their heroic ancestors for the enervated and 
effeminate manners and customs of Paris. Social corruption 
has undermiiii d the physical and moral power of the Frendi 
people ; like a contagions pestilence, it has infused itself iota 
the great society of other countries, and demoralized it in a 
similar degree. It has sapped the holiest principles of hnman 
society, and almost uprooted domestic life. A people is, of a 
truth, ripe for despotism, which has lost the love of domestic life. 
Tlie whole heroic history of the Corsicans is exclusively de- 
rived from the natural law of the sacredness and inviolability 
of the family ; and eveu the free form of government, which 
tliey created for themselves daring the progress of time, and 
which was consammated under Paoli, is only a development 
of this spirit. All the Tulnes of the Corsicans, as well as the 
blood Tengeancei spring from this common source. 

We look with horror on the arenger of blood, who descends 
from the mountains, to extirpate, one by one, the kiinircd of 
his enemy ; but tliis sufii^uinary vainpire is a hero in his no- 
bility of sentiment, sense of justice, and love of freedom and 
country, in comparison with the bloodless hypocrite, who 
glidte about in the social circles of our more refined ciTiliEa- 
Uon, secretly corrupting the souls, and depiaring the passions 
of his fellow-beings. 
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EAC1AM02Z0 THE BAUDTt, 
Cli« bello OBor •'aeqiiiste in fiur TMid«lta> — JkmU, 

On the second day after my aniTal in Bastia, I was starUed 
about dnskf hj a terrible uproar In tnj locaada oa the Jesuits' 
street It sounded like a combat between the CentaoTS and 
Lapitbas. I roshed to the door, and in the eating-room I beheld 
the host shooting in a desperate fiirj to a man, pointed at 
whom on bis bended knurs, he was liolding a luaded gun. 
Tlie bystanders were endeavouring to a])pcasc him by all sorts 
of outcries. The suppliant bcsecched for mercy ; and he was, 
at length, put out of the house, lie was young man, who,, 
represent in himself as from Marseilles, had gambled with the 
worthy landlord, and, in the end, conld not pay his losses* 

Two days after this event, as, in Ijie early morning, I was 
croning the phee San Nicalao, the pnblie promenade of the 
citizens of Bastia, to take a bath in the sea, I observed a gail- 
jotine being erected alongside of the Tribunal, on this square. 
Some carabineers and a crowd of people were standing near 
thin crlooray spectaelo, with which the bricrht sparkling sea, and 
the peaceful oU?e groves presented a striking contrast. The at- 
mosphere was heavy and oppressiTe, from the sirocco. Groups 
of sailors and fishermen were standing on the quay, silently 
smoking their clay pipes, and gazing at the red scaffold ; many 
a one in his red cap, his brown Jacket dangling over his shoul- 
ders, his open bronzed bosom, with a loosely-tied red necker- 
chief, seemed as if be had more to do with the guillotine than 
simply to regard it. And, in troth, there was not one among 
this crowd, who nn'crht not meet the same fate as that which 
awaited the baodit, ii, perchance, the cousccrated custom of 
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blood rc veil ere should compel him to retaliate blood for blood, 

and in con- qiu :i- to Ltuke himself to the life of a bandiu 

" Who is lo be exoeiited ?" 

*'Cr<iciamozzo (the maimed). He is onl? twentv-fonr years 
of age. The sbirri took him in the moantaios; he defended 
hiouelf like a devil ; they shot him in the am, which was 
ampntatedi and be was healed again." 

" What crime did he commit V* 

" Dio miof He killed ten persons 1" 
Ten human beings 1 and why I" 

I hastened dowu to the sea, to refresh iiiy.-tjlf witli a bath, 
and then back to my locandn, in order not to see anything 
more of this spectacle. My impressions were so fearful that I 
shuddered with horror in this savage solltnde. I took ap 
Dante, with the intention of reading one of his wild pictures 
of bell, where the pitchj dcTils thmst down the poor sonls 
with harpoons, as often as they raised themselves np, to catch 
a breath of air. My locanda wss sitnated in the dark and 
narrow street of the Jesnits. An honr had elapsed, when I 
was called to the window by a deadened hnra of hnraan voices, 
and tlie tramp uf horses. Unu iamoz/.o \va> ]yd l>y. accompa- 
uifd ]>y the drath-l'Totlit-rs in their capnrhiu ruhei, wliieli cover 
all the face but the eyes — and a truly spectral look they have, 
as they peer out of the white mantle — demoniac figures, gloom- 
ily marranrinp^ to themselves, if tlicy hnd sprang into actual 
life from the Inferno of Dante. The bandit walked with a firm 
step between two priests, one of whom held a crucifix before 
him. He was a young man, of middle statnre, with dark 
bronzed features, curled, raTen black hair, and pale counte- 
nance. His left arm was bound behind his back, the other 
was a stump. His eye, fierce as that of a ticrcr when lii-tiuL'- for 
blooil, vva?: perfectly calm and trauc^uil. As he walked alone, 
he scein»'J to be mulierini^ prayers. His step was firm, and l»is 
bearing erect. Gendarmes headed the procession with drawn 
swords f the death-brethren walked behind the bandit, two by 
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two ; the black cofSn, with a white cross and a death's head 
painted on it, and borne by four brothers of charity, closed the 
procession. The sad train wearily wonnd Its way along the 
Jeioits' street, followed by the whiBperiog mnltiinde, and tfans 
was the Tampire, with broken wing, led to the scaffold. I 
liave never seen a more revolting scene, the minutest fcaturcii 
of which are forever stamped on my memory. 

I was told that the bandit died without a shudder, and that 
his last words were, *' I ask pardon of God aud the world, for 
I confess that I have done much cviL" 

This yonng man, as I was informed, was not properly a 
bandit from personal moti?ee, bnt from ambition. His history 
tbrows ranch light on the terrible condition of the island. 
When M,'i.s<oni was in his glory, who had avcucred the murder 
of a relative, and had tlien turned bandit, Oiacomuiu or Ika- 
eiamozzo, as ho was popularly called after tlie loss of his arm, 
earned bim provisions ; for the bandits always maintain rehi* 
tions with secret friends, and the shepherds, who carry food to 
ibem in their hiding-places, and receive payment for the same, 
if the outlaw possesses any money. Intoxicated with the fame 
of the brave bandit, Massoni, Gfaeomino conceived the Idea of 
imitjitinsr him, and of acquiring a similar reputation. lie also 
killed a man, and fled to the forests, and became a bandit. In 
the course of time, he successively took the lives of ten persons; 
lirom which circumstance the people called him vecchio^ because, 
yonng man as be was, he had shed more blood than an old 
bandit One day, he shot the nnirersally beloved physician, 
Malaspina, the nnde of a hospitable friend of mine, of Balagna ; 
he concealed himself in a thicket, and fired on the diligence, as 
it was coming along the road from J>ustia. The wild moiisler 
fled again into the mountains, where he pursued his murderous 
trade, until be was captured. 

Xobody in Corsica despises the bandit, who is neither a 
tUef nor a highwayman, bnt a combatant, and an avenger, and 
iree as the moantain eagle, Enthnsiastic brains fire at the 
thooght of acquiring fiune by deeds of arms, and of living in 
H 
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tbe son;_'^s vi tlio ]H'op!c. The fierce nature of tlie?c mea, ud- 
tanitjaMc by any cuiturc, and wLo scorn labour as di^liononraWe, 
ever thirsting after exploits, and knowinpr notluDg of the world, 
bot the wild monntains of their native land, seems to be OOtt- 
tiDiuiUjr seeking after some veat for their internal fire. Oa ft 
broader theatre, and ander other circomstaiiees, these men, wiio 
for years haunt the moaQtain cares, and stnif^le with the 
sbirri, might become great martial heroes, like Sampieni and 
Gaffori. The Corsicans are by temperament of a warlike and 
jealuns nature, ambitions, rcvenceful, uager of fame, and ia 
every seii^e of the wdrd. luitive Itorn warriors. 

i was curious to learu, after Bracianiozzo'd execution, if the 
ladies would, as usual, take their evening promenade on the 
place St. >1coUm). But I found many of them walking about, 
on the same spot where, on the morning of that day, the ban* 
dit's blood had flowed from the scaffold. The events of the 
morning seemed to have been entirely forgotten. I also strolled 
about there, for the sea was radiant with a cheerful glow. The 
boats rocked on its waters, with their little lights, and the 
fishermen sniiy; the beautiful bung : 0 jfescalor dell -unde. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE VEXDETTA. 
Eterna iaremo vcndelUu — Cvraicau 6opg. 

Thk oriirin of the bandit life may be almost entirely traced 
u> the ancient custom of blood revenge or vendetta. Almost 
all historians, whose writings I have read on this subject^ 
derive the Corsican blood revenge from the times when Oeno- 
eee josticto was cornti>t, or favoured murder. Constant wmr, 
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and impediments throwu in the way of tlie admiDlBtration of 
Jtistiee, contributed mach to cstablisli this barbaroas custom, 
but we most look elaewbere for the root of it ; for the blood 
reTenge is foond not oitlj in Corsica, but also Id other conn* 
tries, as Sardinia, Calabria, Sicily, and among tbe AlbaoiaDS, 
3fontenegrini, Circassians, Druses, and Bedouins. 

The same phenomenon must have sprunc" from like causes; 
tliej are easily to be traced, because the social condition of all 
these people resembles each other. They all live in a natoral 
state of war, and, with the exception of tbe Bedouins, are poor 
aonnlaineeis, inhabiting regions not easily accessible to cnltl- 
▼ntion, and obstlaatelj addicted to barbaroos enstoms. All 
are, also, animated hj a similar family spirit, which forms 
the most sacred principle of their society. la a state of 
nature, and in a society distracted by universal war and inse- 
curity, tbe family is a kingdom of itself; the members of it 
adhere closely together, and an injury to one is an injury to all. 
The fiunilj exercises justice only through itself; its form is 
T€ogeance. And thus it happens that tbe blood revenge, 
sdthough a barbarism, yet springs iirom an offended feeling of 
justice, and from a natural lore of relations ; its source is a 
jiobic htiiiian heart. The vendetta is licirbarian justice. The 
Cur?ican love of Juntice was always acknowledged and com- 
mended by tbe old historians. 

Two great and noble passions exercise a predominating influ- 
ence orer the Corsicans, via : lo?e of family and country. These 
passions mnst be of great power oyer a poor race of mountain* 
cers, inhabiting a secluded island, and who, moreover, are of a 
rogged and heroic nature. The love of country produced those 
historir-al heroes of Corsica, willt whose actions we are already 
familiar, and who inlieritud and transniitUMl to their descend- 
ants the doty of avenging the wrongs of their people on Genoa, 
io blood. The love of family produced tbe no less bloody and 
AO leas heroic history of the vendetta, whose tragic scenes are 
coaeled to thisiday. Tlic primitive power of this small nation is 
Ifideed ineomprehen^ble, since, notwithstanding its internecine 
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social broils, it has ret possessed sniTicient strength to wapre 
an unceasing and gioriuus contest witli tho euemiea of tbe 
coQDtry. 

LoTe of kindred, as in the old classic ag«8, is at the present day 
a leligioo with the Gorsteaiis ; tbe love of conotrj idone, is a sn* 
perior datj. Haoj examples in their histoiy pio?e this. As tbe 
Greeks, tbe Corsicans esteem the love of brothers and sisters, tlie 

purest form of love. This family relationship is rcfrarded ia 
CuFbica as the most sacred, aud liie name ol biuiher and sister 
denotes the purest happiness of the heart, its ric hest treasure or 
its most painful loss. The eldest brother, as the support of tbe 
faniUjp is a cherished object of its veneration. Nothing seems to 
me so clearly indicatiTe of tbe social cbarscter of a people as its 
songs. Those of the Corsicans axe almost ezdnsiYely songs of 
moDruing or ▼en)]^ance, the greater part of them are tbe wail 
of a sister for u fallen hrotlier. I h iM; generally found in tlie&e 
compositions, where the deceased is eulogized in the loftiest 
terms of panegyric, that it is a brother. As the highest ex- 
pression of love the wife even ca]l> I r busbaad, brother. I 
was surprised to observe the use of tbe same expression for a 
like purpose in tbe songs of tbe Servians, with whom the holi- 
est form of acynration is, by the brother. The natnrmi re* 
ligion of the heart, with an uucorruptcd people, m anifests itself 
in its simplest furms of fcelin^r. The lu»c of l)rr)thers an«l 
sisters is the most sincere and durable relationship on earth, 
because it is free from passion, Tbe history of baman woe be- 
gan with Cain the fratricide. 

Woe to him who has killed a brother, or blood relative of tbe 
CorBtcan. Tbe deed is done— the murderer takes to flight from 
a double fear — of justice, which punishes the murder, and of tlie 
relatives of the .>hiin, who avene-e the crime. For as soon as 
it has l)ccuine known, the relatives ol ilie murdered man seize 
their arms, and hasten in pursuit of the assassin. Tic has fled 
for refuge to the woods, and there perhaps be climbs up to 
tbe eternal snow, and lives with tbe wild goats, all trace of him 
is lost But the murderer has relatives, brothers, cousins, or a 
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father J ibcy know they must atone for tlie deed with their 
blood. They arin themselves aecordin^rly, and put themselves 
on their guard. The life of those whom the vendetta is able 
to reach is wretched to tlic last degree. Whoever has fear of 
the rendettap shuts himself op in his hoose, and hars up the 
vindowB and doors, in which be makes loop*bo1e8 for shooting. 
The windows are coTered with straw and matrasses, wMch is 
culled inceppar le fenestrc. A Corsican house ia the mountiiii.s, 
hisrh, narrow and tower-like, with lofty stuiie steps, is easily 
converted into a fortress. The Corsican fortihes himself in 
such a position, and always keeps on his guard, lest a bail 
may reach him throogh the window. His relatiTes, armed to the 
teeth, cnltiTate the land, And place watchmen on the look-ont, 
for it is not safe to move a step. I was told of instances in 
which persons have not left their fortified dwellings for ten and 
lifiecn year;;, passing the whole of ihis liiae in continual ajjpre- 
htiibiun for their live??, for the ven;;eance of the Corsiean is 
sleepless and uu forgetful. A short time ago, in Ajaccio, an 
indindoal who had lived in his room for ten years, at length 
ventured into the street ; on his return home, he fell dead on 
the threshold of his house, ^be ball which had been l^ept ten 
jtm in waiting for him had struclc him to the heart. 

I see here, in the streets of Bastia, a man walking about 
wlio.n the people call Xasone, from his great nose. Re is a 
giant in stature, and is disfigured by the loss of an eye. 
Some years since he lived in the neighbouring locality of 
Pietra libera, where be injured some one, who swore ven- 
geance against him. Nasone fortified himself in his house and 
tMurricaded his windows, to protect himself against a musket 
shot. After a conaiderable lapse of time, he ventured one day 
into the street; liis enemy immediately spranc; on him, with a, 
fint' knife in his hand. They wrestled fearfully together, but 
>i'asone was thrown, and his antagonist, who had already given 
aim a blow in the neck, was abont cutting oiT his head, when 
people came up. jN'asone was saved and his enemy fled to 
the macchia. A coDsiderable period had transpired, when 
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Nasooe again showed himself in the streeta— ft ball sndden.j 
whistled through the air, and pmi tinted his eye. The wounded 
man was lifted up, but Eriatii nature prevailed, and he reco- 
vered. The infuriated baiidil now laid his vineyard waste, and 
set his house on fire. Na^one finally witVi Ii hv to the town, 
where he wanders about, a linng example of Conican Ten* 
geance. I saw the horrible man one daj on the eea-sbore, bat 
not without bis double-barrel gun; bis stature inspired me 
with fear, for be seemed the avenging demon himself. 

It is deemed dishononrable hy the Oorsicans not to arenge a 
^v^ollu^ The passion for revenge is consecrated among ihcm 
as a natural and sacred impulse. It is honoured in their songs, 
au'l celehrateil as a reliirious duty. A feeliuc: which the people 
have thus commemorated as national and essential, is inex- 
ttngoisbable, and the more so, as woman has adopted it as the 
theme of her emotions. The jonng maidens and women haTe 
composed most of the revenge songs of the Corsieans, and thej 
are sung from the mountains to the sea. The children and 
people grow up in a perfect atmosphere of revenge, and thoy 
imbibe the wild spirit of the vendetta with their mother's milk. 
In one uf these songs, it is said : '* Twelve souls arc too few to 
avenge — the boots of llie >Iain.'' This is truly characteiiiUC. 
The Corsicans would regard a man like Hamlet, wrestling with 
the spirit of revenge, and fearing to follow its dictates, as the 
most contemptn'!e of human creatures. In no part of the 
world is human life so little esteemed as in Corsica. The Cor- 
sican is ever ready to shed blood, but also to die. 

He who hesitates to take revenge, or who is influenced by 
the more humane philosophy of Hamlet, is annoyed by the jeers 
of his relatives, and the insnlts of others. This is called to riw- 
hcccfire, or rejiroaeh hiia IV>r nut haviiiir retaliated a suffered 
wrong. The riiiif"rr,irr was punished by tlie (len^.-v? statutes, 
as a provocation to murder. In the 10th chapter of the laws 
of the republic was the following paragraph: 

** Of those who reproach, or $ay rimlecco. Whoever shall 
reproach another, or say rimbecco to him, because he has not 
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aveoged Ute death of a father, brother, or other blood rela- 
tions, or an iigorj to himself, shall, for every 8ueh offence, be 
fined iwen^ or fifty lire, according to the good judgment of 
tlw authorities, and with reference to the quality of the person, 
and other drcnmstances. If be does not pay the fine within 
eight days, he shall be banished from tlie i.slaud, or otherwise 
pQDished in conformity with the decision of the jndtre."' 

In 1581, the pnnfshment for this onV-nce was the pul»Iic 
boring of the tongae. The women, io particular, stimulate 
the men to violence, by their songs of Tengeance over the 
corpae of the slain, and the exhibition of the bloody shirt 
The mother sows a piece of the father's blood-stained garment 
to the clothes of the son, as a perpetual remembrancer of the 
duty of revenge. This demoniac passion is thus lii^hcd into 
a fnriuiis fflow. 

In former Umcs, thrCorsicans practised the chivalric custom 
of annonncing beforehand the blood-avenging war, and even 
on what members of the body retaliation was to be inflicted. 
Bnt this custom is now abandoned. In consequence of the 
doee connection of kindred, the vendetta natarally crosses 
itself, which is then called vendetia trasversale. 

Family wars are a necessary consequence to the present 
day, of this scourj^'c of the unlinppy country: for the fami- 
lies engaged in the vendetta immediately involve nil their re- 
lations and friends with them. In Corsica, as with r.ll people 
in a similar social condition, there exists a firm family league. 
Within the same Tillage, and from district to district, and 
▼alley to valley, ia the war carried on, and blood shed in pro- 
fusion. Blood venireanc'c, or lesser provocations, or accidental 
canep?, give rise to these broils, which, owing to the universal 
custom of carrying arms, and to the furious passions of the 
Corsicaas, soon assame a most sauguinary and relentless 
character. There are instances even of children having shot 
or stabbed each other, in obedience to the dictates of this 
passion. There is in Corsica a certain species of clientage, a 
relic of the feudal ages and the l;&rontat times. This ia chiefly to 
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be found beyond the tnonntsiiiis, whete the desendants of Um 
old nobles yet inhabit their castles. Tbey no longer have th«ir 
TassaU, bnt a crowd of dependents, friends, and serring peo- 
ple, who arc easily g:athered together as family adherents. As 

iu Uie lialiau c'liks uf the middle ages, the war oi" Uiailies ib 
vet cominued in Corsica, as the lust remains of the si<rnori;il 
feuds. The granite island obstinately adiieres to ancient 
usages, and its warlike liistorj, its continual citU war, pro* 
duccd by the ambition and martial zeal of its barons, has, to 
this day, suppressed party spirit in the country. 

In Corsica, enmity has the full force of its ancient signifies 
tion. The enemy is a mortal foe, and his blood is sought 
at the risk of that of bis antagonist. By mortal enemies, we do 
not understand, iu our acceptation of the word, persons wiio 
vill lake (uir lives. They only do iis harm lichiud our l>aeks, 
and calumniate, and abuse us in every possible manner ; and we 
do not often even know who they are. Civilized enmiiies. ia 
general, have something mean in their character; a noble- 
minded man can, consequently, no longer be an enemy iu oar 
society. He cau only despise. But the mortal enemy in Cor* 
sica attacks the life with deadly weapons ; he has often pub- 
licly sworn a solemn oath of Tengeance, to shoot or stab 
the object of his hate whererer he may find him. There is 
something fearfully resulute, imposing, and uu;.ually savage in 
all this. Barbarous as mav be sueli a eundiiion of s<H-irtv, 
we cannot refrain from csietiuing its natural ener'j'y, ])ariieu- 
larly as the Cor^icau blood-avenger is often a truly tragic 
character, from destiny, and compelled to murder by the vene- 
rated and inlleiLible customs of his country. A man of a gene* 
rouB and humane nature may become a Cain ; many a wander- 
ing bandit in this island, is more often the Tictim of custom, 
than of his owu wicked passions, and in a more ciriUzed so- 
ciety, might have been honoured aud respected for tlie virtues 
of hii eliaractcr. 

It is em i lis to obberve. with what tenacity and irresistible 
power, this only passion of noble origin, has taken hold of 
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these people. Vengeance is the terrible goddess of destiny of 
tiie Corsicans, and controls the history of their lires. Throngh 
a sbgie passion, man Is here converted into the most bideons 
demon, more unsparing even than the destroying angel, for be 
Is not satisfied wHh the fifst-bom. Bat, dark and gloomy as 
ie t!ir as])ect of human nature in Corsica, this uU-absorbing 
j>as^iun has its briirht Ride. Where there are mortal enemies, 
there are also friends for life and death ; where vengeance 
lends the heart with ita tiger-like ferocity, haroan love also 
excites it to the noblest resolves ; there is a heroie forgetful- 
nesi of self, and the divine benignity of forgiveness ; and no- 
where can the Christian injonction to love thy enemy as thy- 
self be fonnd in more religious realization than in the land of 
blood venjrcance. 

Mediators, or pffroianf}\ often inter]io.<e between enemies, 
and receive in their Imnds, the oaths of reconciliation from the 
hostfle parties. This oath is as sacred as religion, and the vio- 
lator of It is despised by God and man, as destitute of honoar 
and conseienee. Rarely it may be, bnt it is sometimes broken, 
for the demon has made his nest in the hnman heart. 



4 

CHAPTER X. 

BANDFT LIFE. 

A UUlo farther! This U oloarljr bis footprint ; 
Follow the silent traco m yoar aacrriDg gui(|c ; 
Am the bo«ad partoM tbo wonndeU baro bj bii blood, 
60 do w« Ibe bomicide hj bis mnrderoBt trftck. 

like Eumenide* 0/ Mnlkylug. 

Vwm our account of the blood-vengeance, it will be seen 

that a Cor»ican is often compelled to abandon the cunilort^ of 



m BAISDIT aEFUQES. 

e drfliied home, and to roam ftboat In the momtyn wOds^ 

like a wild bea^t. 

The Corsican bandit is uot like the lialiaa robber and thief, 
but| as bis name iudicates, a person baoished by the law. In 
the old statatas of the island, all those were originallj called 
bandits who were exiled from the coantiy, beeanse jostioe could 
not take them ; they were declared bird free, and every one was 
allowed to kill a bandit, whereyer he was to be fonnd. The teem 
bandit is also applied to all who are under the ban of the law. 

The isolated position of Corsica, the want of means, and the 
luve of country, often i>r('vpntt'd the fuLniive Corsican from 
leaving his island. In former times, the Corsican baodiU 
BOQietimes fled for refuge to Greece, where they gallantly 
fought in the war of Independence. At the present day, many 
escape to Italy, bnt most of them to Sardinia, if they prefer to 
abandon the land of their birth. Escape firom justice is nowhere 
easier than in Corsica. For no sooner has blood been shed, 
than the mnrderer runs to the mountains, whicli are always near 
at hand, and conceals himself in the almost impenetrable mac- 
chia. From the moment that he enters this place of retreat, 
he is called a bandit His friends and relatives only know 
where to find him ; so long as it is possible, they proyide him 
with the necessaries of life, and they often secrete htm by night 
in their booses. In cases of extreme need, the bandit always 
obtains supplies and relief from the shepherds. 

The chief hiding-place is between Tux and Mount St. Ap- 
piano, in the wilderness of Monte Cino, and of Monte Roiondo, 
and the pathless region of Kiolo. Thick, dark primitive forests, 
which have never been touched by the axe, cover this district, 
and almost inaccessible thickets of scmb oaks, myrtles and heath, 
clothe the sides of the mountains ; gloomy ravines, where the 
wild torrent roars, and no trace of a path is to be seen, and 
clefts and caverns afford a shelter to the blood-stained fupritive. 
There he ))asscs, with the cai^le and ihc fox and the wild goat, 
a more romantic and cheerlesa existence than that of the 
American savage. Justice takes its course ; it condemns the 
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baodit for coutuioacy ; but he Iau{2:hs at the scnteucc with im- 
paoity. The sbirri lay in wait for him, as well as the blood 
•rengers; he is cofttiaaally in flight, he ie the wsndering Jew 
of the momiteiii waste. Thea come the desperate, heroic com- 
bats with the gendarmes; blood is profasely shed, but not that 
of gendarmes alone, for the bandit Is also a blood aTenger, he 
lives not for the love of Lis niiserable life, but rather for the 
execution of vencreance. lie has sworn death to the kindred 
of his enemy ; it may easily be conceived that, in the wild and 
dreary wilderness of forest and rock, and in total exclusion from 
human society, with his thoughts continnalllj bent on death, 
and his dreams haunted by Tisions of the scaiToId, his re- 
Tengeftil feelings are kindled to a terrible intensity. Some- 
times be descends from the monntains to slay his enemy ; when 
he haB satisfied his vindictive passion, he disappears agrain in his 
rucky fastnesses. Sometimes a Corsican bandit joins tlie com- 
pany of a Charles Moor.* The history of the bandit Capricinta 
of PniDelU is yet well remembered in the island. The tribunal 
had unjustly condemned his father to the galleys ; the son im- 
mediately betook himself, with some blood relations, to the 
maeebta, and from time to time they came down from the 
ijioiintains and shot and stabbed personal enemies, spies and 
.'oMiers. One day they took the public execntioner and hung 
him alive. It is not nnlikely also tliai the bandit wields 
his raosket and dagger for the execution of othera' vengeance. 
The dread inspired by the bandits must naturally be the greater 
from the intimate ramification of families in so small a country. 
They are the scourge of the land ; the fields lie waste, and the 
Tinerards cannot be tilled, for who would ventnre abroad, when 
he is threatened by the insatiable bandit? Some among the 
bandits, were f()rm» rly iiccQStomed to exercise an inUuence over 
others, or to participate in pnblic affairs; a life of entire seclu- 
lioo frt>m the movements of the world, in the wilderoess, was 
intolerable. I haTe been assured that some yet continue to 
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read the newspapers, which ihej have meuifl of iiroetnruiff, m 
tbcir hiding-places. They often exert an intimidatiug ialliiesee 
over the communal elections, and even on thoae of the provfai* 

cial eouiieil. They have frequently overawed the judges and wtt- 
ne^.M - \)\ ilircat?. or have sammarily avenired theraseWeson them. 
This eireumstaneo, and the very mild and partial verdict? « :he 
jurors, have given rise to a desire for tiie abolitioa of jury trials 
in Corsica. While it cannot be denied that the minds of tiie 
jnrors are strongly infloenced by fear of the yindictifeoees of 
the banditti, it must be recollected also, that their life of crime 
is to a great degree compulsory by the cnstonui of Oonictti 
society. I was present at a jury trial in Bastia, an hoar altar 
the execution of Braciamozzo, and in the same bnilding where 
he had In-rn r u J, T;-/ sad scene uf the morninpr seemed to have 
left its impression on the couulcuauees of the jiidccs and jarors, 
bat not on that of the accused. He was a youug man wiUi a 
heavy cast-iron face, and a skull as flat as that of a negro. 
Neither the recent execution, nor the solemnity of the judicial 
proceedings, produced any moral effect on him wbaterer; he 
showed not the least sign of anxiety or fear, bat aasweted aU 
the questions of the examining jndge with the greateat eoolneesy 
expressing himself in a concise and pointed manner tooebing 
the particulars of his murderous crime. I do not know to bow 
many years of imprisonment he was condemned. 

Althouirh the Corsican Imndit never disprraces himself by 
co!nmo!i rubbery, he does not yet hold it beneath his chivalric 
hoiiuur, to extort money, by levyintr eontribntions on individu- 
als, villages and communes, according to their means. They 
levy taxes as kings of the forest, and it is said that thoee on 
whom they are assessed, pay them more promptly and more 
conscientionsly, than they do those dne to the emperor of the 
French. It often happens that the bandit sends a contribntion 
paper to the hoose of some rich indi? idnal, with the request to 
deposit the therein designated number of francs at a certain 
place, under fear of having his house l)urned over his hfud. aiid 
his life eudau^crcd iu case of failure of compliance. The cus- 
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tomarj formula of menace is, si preprrmsse (hold yourself iu 
readiness). Others fall into the power of the boDdits, atid most 
p«j a raosom. The insecurity of intercoarse becomes greater 
and greater, and the tillage of tha land is totally impossible. 
The bandits enrich their relatiTes and flriends with the extorted 
money, and acquire great popularity. Money is of no value to 
tliem, for were it hca]>ed up to the cloudfi, they would still 
coQtiniic to live in their mountain retreats. 

There are many bandits who bafe led a life of outlawry for 
fifteen or twenty years, always coming off victors in the combats 
they have sustained with the gendarmes, nntil at laflt some fatal 
shot strikes them to the ground. The Corsican bandits do not 
lire united in bands, because the country conid not support ' 
ilicm ; their turbulent uaiurc also cannot brook su1)jection to a 
vli'wW They generally uBSOeiate in pairs, in a kind of armed 
brotherhood. They have also mortal eneujics, and vindictive 
quarrels among themselves. It is astonishing that a similar fate 
and misery cannot reconcile them to a forgiveness of mutual 
injuries. Many an instance is related of bandits having pur- 
sued and slain each other iu the mountains fjronf revengeful mo- 
tives. Massoni and Serafino, also, the most recent heroes of 
bniMlitisia in Corsica, were iu vendetta and shot at each other 
whont'vor thi-v met. The former blew ofT a finfrcr of Senifino. 

The history of the Corsican bandits is rich iu heroic, demo- 
niae, and chivalric traits. Throughout the whole country, the 
people sing the bandit death-songs ; it is the only fate, and the 
<mly sorrow that is bewailed in these dirges. Many bandits 
have immortalized themselves, but one among them Is pre-emi* 
iient for his bold deeds. He was nanitd Theodore, and he 
called him«p|f king of the mountain. Corsica has thus had two 
kings of th' nnruo of Theodore. Theodore Poll, one day in the 
beginning of the present century, was drafted into the military 
eoDscription. He had asked a respite, in order to obtain money 
to procure a substitute, which was rudely refbsed. Theodore's 
love of liberty and pride was aroused. Ho threw himself into 
the mountaius, aud took to the life of a bandit. He astonished 
15 
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all Coi-siiii bv lii^ i[ilrc{)id valour, and he soon became the 
tern I r of t lie island: but no meanness stained his character : 
Ms iiiaiziiaiiimity, on llie eonirarv. was nnivcrstiUy cxlollcd. for 
be forgave even the relatives of his enemies, lie was a hand- 
some person, and like his namesake the king, he loTed a showy 
and faneifol costnme. His sweetheart shared his lot» and hap- 
pily lived with him on the product of the forced levies imposed 
on varioQS persons and places. The bandit Bmsco, who had 
sworn eternal fidelity to him, and his nncle Aagel1one» were alsio 
his companions. Angellone meanx evi! bird; for ft is the 
custom to assume some nickname, as sooa us thcv cntrr the 
maecliia. T!ie evil bird was envious of I?rusco for the love hi 
which he was Ijcld by Tiieodore, and one day he plunged his 
cold steel a little too deep in his breast. Thereupon he sprani; 
np the rocks into the wilderness. When Theodore lieard of 
the death of Bmsco, he wept from grief, like Achilles at 
the fall of Patroclns, and after the ancient custom of rerenge, 
he let his beard grow, and swore not to cot it, until he had 
washed his hands in the blood of Angellone. No great space 
of time had elftpsed, when Theodore was again seen with a 
shaven beard. These are the little tragedies which are enacted 
in the uiouni.iiu wilds, between the bandits themselves; for the 
human heart everywhere pursues the bent of its passions. 
Theodore, at length, fell siek. A spy pointed out the hidinir- 
place of the sick lion. Then came the savage wolf hounds, the 
sbirri runnin^j: into the mountains. They found Theodore in a 
bat and killed him there. Bat he had strength enongh left to 
make his mark on the skalls of two of his pnrsners. The popa* 
lar song boasts that he fell pistol in hand, with his mnaket bj 
his side, " come un JUro pakuKno,^* as a proad paladlo. So 
great, however, was the respect which this king of the moun- 
tain iiad inspired, that the assessed contributions yet due, were 
paid after his death. The persons who owed him a balance, 
came and respectfully laid it in the cradle of the infant which 
bis mountain queen had borne him. The death of Theodore 
took place ia 1827. 
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GaUochio is also celebrated. His sweeiheart deceived him, 
and be forbade any one to seek her hand. Cesario Negroni 
won her. The yonng Gallochio gave one of his friends a hint 

of his intention to inflict a wound on his father-iu-Iaw. The 
marriage guests were gaily dancing, and merrily sounded the 
violins and mamluliues — a sliot I The ball went astray and 
penetrated the heart of the father-in-law. GaUochio became a 
bandit. Cesario fortified himself in his house. Bat GaUochio 
droTe him out of the building, pursued him to the monntains, 
overtook him, and killed him. The bandit then fled to Greece, 
where he fonght against the Tnrks. One daj the news camo 
to him of the fall of his beloved brother in a vendetta war, for 
this had been unceasingly prosecuted on account of tlic mur- 
der of the father-in-law, and Cesario. (i illochio returned to 
Corsica, and killed two brotiiers of Cesario, and other pcr^'ons 
besides, and Hoally he extinguished all hii> kindred The red 
Gambini was his companion. lu union with him he defeated 
the gendarmes, and tied one of them whom they captured, to 
the tail of a horse, and thus drew him over the rocks. Gam* 
bini fled to Greece, where the Turks cut off his head. GaUo- 
chio, however, was shot In his sleep by a traitor. 

Santa Lucia, Giannnarehi, who kepi iu the woods for sixteen 
years, and Camillo Ornauo, and Joseph Antomarchi, wlio were 
bandits, the former for fourteen, and the latter for seventeen 
years, are all famous in tlic traditionary annals of the country. 

The celebrated bandit, Serafino, was shot a short time before 
my arrival in Corsica. He had been betrayed, and was killed 
In his bed. Arrighi and the terrible Massoni had also met 
their end, not long before ; the manner of their deaths was as 
extraordinary as their lives. 

Massoni, who was a man of the boldest spirit, and of un- 
equalled energy of character, belonged to a rich faniily <»f 
Balagna. The blood vengeance had driven him to the moun- 
tains. There lie lived for many years, by the aid of his rela- 
tives and the shepherds, and in repeated combats, killed a large 
nnmber of sbirri. His brother, and the courageous Arrighi, 
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were his companions. One day, an indiTidtial of the proTince 

of Balagna, who had the blood of a relnt!?e to »Tcngc, on % 
powerful fainily, repaired to .Ma<>om\ and sought his assist- 
ance. The bandit hospital 'ly received him, and us he was 
scarce of lood, he went to a shepherd on Monie llutondo, and 
asked a lamb of him. The shepherd ga?e him oue from his 
herd. Bat Massoni rejected it, wying, "joa give me a lean 
lamb, and yet I ha?e a gaest to-daj, f o entertain. I most 
have a fii^ one," and on the spot he shot down a fat one, and 
carried it away with him» 

The shephord was enraged at this act of Tiolenee. Burning 
with a desire of vengeance, he hastened down the monnt&in, 
and promised to point out ihc lurkini^-jduce of Massoni to the 
shirri ; for he was deterniini.'d to iivenpe the bloud of his lamb. 
The sbirri, in great numbers, ascended the mountain. Faiuiliar 
with tlic nature of the country, and experienced in combats 
with the banditti, these Corsican gendarmes are no less in- 
trepid and desperate than the prey they seek. Their lives are 
io constant jeopardy when they Tentore into the monntains ; 
for the bandits are ever on the look-ont with their spy-glasses, 
and whenever danger is near, they take to fiight, with as un- 
tiring an a<:^ility as that of the wild goat ; or they let their pur* 
fiuers come within irini-liot, when they never miss their aim. 

The sbirri ascended the niouniains, the slicidu-rd leading the 
way. They clan»bered up paths, known only lo hiiu. The ban- 
dits lay at rest in a cavern, which was almost inncessible, and 
was covered by a thick growth of bashes. Arrighi and Mas- 
soni's brother were within this hiding-place, but Massoni sat 
behind the bashes, on guard. 

Some of the sbirri climbed up to the top of the cave, while 
others surrounded the mouth. They lay on the roof, looking into 
the bush, to see if they could discover anythinjr. One of them 
took a stone and threw it into the thicket, in wluch he ihouirht 
he saw sonietlunG^ niovinLT. A man immediately sprang behind 
the bashes, and discharged a pistol, to alarm those who were 
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in care. But at the same in sl ant, tlie sbirrri fired their 
gaiM, and Hassoni fell down dead before the cavern. 

When the shots were fired, Kassoni's brother rashed ont. of 
the cave. He leaped from rock to rock, like a deer, amid a. 
storm of rifle balls. Arrighi, perceiving what was going on, 
kept nil hiu the. retreat. The gondnrmes caiiliously gulhcrcd 
around the month, not clarini^, liowever, to enter the cave. Ko 
one was to be seeu witiiin, bnt the sbirri were certain tliut Rome 
one was yet concealed in its recesses. They completely be- 
sieged the entrance. 

Kii^bt came. Torches and camp fires were lighted. They 
molTed to starve Arrigh! to death. In the morning some of 
them went to the spring, near the cave, to get water. One 
shot after another was fired at tlicin, and two sbirri were .struck 
(iowu. Their comp&uions, furious with rage, discharged their 
gnns into the cave. All was quiet. 

It was now necessary to fetch the two dead or dying sbirri. 
There was a long hesitation, and then they resolved upon it, 
bttt it cost the life of another of the party. Another day 
elapsed. The idea now suggested itself to one of them, of 
smoking out the bandit, like a badircr, as had been success- 
fully tried in Algier.-^. A (juantity of wood was piled u\) before 
the mouth of the hole, and set on fire, to drive him oat; 
bat the smoke escaped through the crevices. Arrighi lieard 
ereiy word which was said, and he held a regular dialogue with 
the sbirri, who could neither see nor hit him. He refused to 
gire himself up, on the promised condition of having bis life 
spared. At length, the procurator, who had been sent for, 
from Ajaeeio, suinmoiied the nid of a niilitarv engineer from 
the town of Corte, to give his opinion, as to the possibility of 
blowing up the cave with powder. He declared that the ob- 
ject could be obtained, by throwing petards into the cavern. 
Arrighi beard the discussion, and the idea of being blown to 
pieces with the cave, terrified him to snch a degree, that be 
determined to save himself by flight. 

He waited until night, then i\>lled down some stones, in a 
15* 
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false direction, nnd Uounded from rock to rock, to reach 
onother luountain. Tlie l ilies of the sbirri were fired on him 
at random, as he ran along. A ball struck him on the ihiph. 
He bled profusely, and liis strength failed; when day came, his 
blood-stained track betrayed him, like the ebbing life-drops of 
the woonded stag. The sbirri followed the trail. The ex- 
haoBted bandit croacbed down under a rock. A abim bad 
Jamped np on tbe rock, with bis gan cocked and readj to 
shoot As Arrighi stretched ont bb head to look aronnd, a 
ball whistled through the air, and shattered ont bis brainfi. 

These tliree avengers of the mountain died happy, at not end- 
ing their days ow tin* scaffold. So great was the c>tcen), liou- 
evcr, in which they were held bj the people, that none of the 
dwellers on Monte Kotondo, could be induced to lend their aai^ 
mals to carry away tbe corpses of the slain. For," said (boy, 
*' we will have no part in the blood that yon ha?e shed." Tbe 
beasts were taken by constraint, and the train descended the 
monntatn to Corte, with eight dead bodies of the bandits and 
sbirri, slain in this terrible combat, hanging at the saddle bows. 

If this island of Corsica could vmnit forth all the blood 
which has been poured out on it, in course of time, in the 
Yr-ntl. tta and the field of battle, it would overwhelm it> cities 
and villages, drown its people, and crimson the sea from its 
shores to Genoa. Blood-red death has, of a tnitb, set up his 
tlirone here. 

The statement of the historian, Filippini, that in thirty years 
of his time, iwenty-eight thonsand Corsicans were assassinateii 
from rcTcnge, seems almost incredible. According to the esti- 
mate of another historian of the country, twenty-eight thonsand, 

seven hundred and fifteen murders were committed in Corsica, 
in the tliirty-two years preceding 1715, the same wriier calcu- 
lates the number of per<on!^ ^Iain in the vendetta, from 13o9, 
to 1729, at three hundred and thirl v-three thousand. As 
many more, he thinks, mast liave been wounded. This makes 
the nnmber of Corsicans slain, by the hand of the assassin, to 
amount to six hundred and stity-six thousand. This people 
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resembles the )iv<ira, for their heads secoi to grow again us 
fa-t a.s they are cat off*. 

According to the discourse whicli the prefect of Corsica 
made before the council-general of the department in August, 
1852, four tbonsaad three baodred morders were perpetrated 
is Cornea, from 1821 to that period, of wbich eight bondred 
and tbirtT*three took place in tbe four preceding years, and . 
three huiulred and niaeteeu in the last two years ; in the first 
seven loontlis of 1852, there were ninety-nine mnrders. 

Tbe Lilund contains two hundred aud lift/ thousand inhabit- 
ants. 

The goreminent expects to put an end to the blood yen- 
- geance, and to tbe bandit life, bj tbe total disarming of the 
people. Whether it will accomplish its aims, I cannot tell. 
It will be attended hj some iujnnoos consequences, for, as tbe 

bandits cannot all be disarmed at the same time, their enemies 
will tlien be exposed to their bullets, without the means of 
defence. Banditism, family wars, and the vendetta, which the 
law has not bc€fn able to suppress, have hitherto rendered it 
necessary to tolerate tbe general use of arms ; for, as tbe law 
cannot protect tbe indiTidnal, it mnst allow bim to protect him- 
self, and thus it is that tbe Corsica n people are, as it were, in a 
itatc of nature, and obliged to defend their lives and property 
by force of arms. Such a cotidition is a strange and startHng 
phenomenon in the present civilized nge. It has lon^ been 
forl>i<i<K-n to wear pistols and dirks, but every one carries a 
doable-barrelled gun. I found half the community under arms, 
as if in imminent danger of a Saiucen inTasion. It was rather 
alarming to meet these tmcolent men in pelone and Phrygian 
caps, in tbe dark solitudes of tbe mountains, with a cartonch 
hkih around their waiaU, and a double-barrelled gun on their 
shoulders. • 

Civilized cidturc is the only means of extinguishing bandit 
life, the blood vengeance, and mnrdcrons crimes of Corsica. 
Bnt its progress is slow in this island. Colonization, construe- 
tion of roads through tbe interior, and the development of com* 
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merce tod prodaction, would Indeed lead to the onlj dittrmliig 
of the popnlation. The French goTeroment justly merits the 
ehftrpest reproach, for having snffered each an admirably situ* 

nted island, salubrious in climate and fertile in soil, aboundini^ 
in extensive furests and wholesome springs, and iubaliited l)y a 
prallant people, capable of trreat things, to become a Montene- 
gro and Mcditerruucau Ireland. 
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CHAPTER L 

THB IMNEDIATB KEIOHBOUBHOOD OF CAFE C0R80. 

Cafe Corbo is tbe long and narrow pe&insnia into which 
Corsica extends towards the north. The ragged mountain , 

called the Surra, runs throiifrh it, and rises, in Mount Slello 
and Mount AUiccione, to a lieijrlit of more thuii live tliousaDd 
feet. It sinks down to lovely valleys on both coasts. 

I had heard so much of the beautj of the valleja of this dis- 
trict, of its prodactiTeness in wine and oranges, and of the 
nuld manners of its inhabitants, that I loolced forward to a tour 
through it with pleasing anticipations. Lilce the first entrance 
into tlie canton of San Martino, it has a festive and blooming 
a|ipearau( e, as a ^ood r«;ud leads throuirli an olive grove along 
the shore. (Jhnpeis buried in tlie ileup gnen shade, eupola- 
crowned family tombs, solitary huts along the strand, here and 
there an abandoned watch-tower, in whose rents the wild fig 
nestles, and at whose feet the priclcly caetns grows, combined to 
form a most pleasing picture. Corsica is entirely sarronnded 
bj these towers, which were bnilt by the Pisans and Genoese, 
to protect the coasts ai^uiust the predatory Suiactus. They 
are all round or ^^liuare, of brown g-ranite, standinc^ isolated 
and alone, and are generally from thirty to fifty feet in height. 
A guard was stationed in them to alarm the country on tho 
approach of the Saracens. They are now abandoned, and 

(177) 
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«re falling to raio, bat they gire an exceediugly roniantie chm- 

racter to the Corsican strand. 

Jt was a beautiful jourucy iu llio beaniiiif: liiiht of ilic early 
morning, with a view over the sea to the islands of Elba, t ap- 
nea, and Monte Christo ou one suie, and lofty iiiouniains and 
verdant valleys on the other. The rising hills swept around 
the shady valleys with their pnrling brooks, in amphi theatrical 
form, sad on their slopes were to be seen the black Tillages, 
with their slender chorch towers and old cloisters. The diep- 
herds were pastaring their flocks on the mossy-green meadows, 
and wherever the Talleys opened on the shore, stood a watch- 
tower, and a desolate harbonr, with one or two small eraft at 
anchor. 

Every mornincr, at daybreak, troo}>5 of women and p^rls set 
out from Cape Corso to carry fruit to market at Ba^tia. A 
haodsome blue or brown dress is ]mt on for tliis town visit, and 
the neatest handkerchief is boaud aronud the hair as a mandile. 
It is a pretty sight to see these graceful forms tripping along 
the sea-shore at early dawn, with the clean baskets on their 
heads, over whose edges glistens the golden frnit. Notliing 
can be more pleasing than a handsome, slender child, with a 
basket fiill of purple grapes on its head, and moving along as 
light-footed as a llebe, or the daughter of Titian. Tiu v ehat- 
ted and laughed as they pursued i!u ir way, good-huraoureiily 
greeting everybody with the Corsican fcahitation. " Evviva !'* 
Man can wish nothing better to his fellow man than that he 
may live — the signification of this pretty word. 

Bot I mnst hurry on, as the snn is in the Lion, and in two 
hoars more will glow with intense heat. Beyond the tower of 
Miomo, towards the second parish of Brando, the carriage road 
ceases, and one must clamber along like the wild goat, for 
only in a few parts of Cape Coreo are there passable roads for 
vehicles. From the little marina of Vasina, I ascended into 
the mountain, on which lie the three communes that compose 
the parish of Brando. The steep and rn<ru:ed ascent was alle- 
viated by the volaptooos luxuriance of the gardens, and the 
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refreshing waters of the babbling brooks, that coiistantljr crossed 
our path, on their way to the sea. The whole coast here is 
eoTered with orange and olive groves, and orchards of figs, 
drooping from the pendant limbs, and temptingly offering their 

iuscioQS clusters to the hungry wayfarer. 

Ill one of the sea-side hills is the recently discovered stalac- 
tite cave of Brando. It lio^ in tlio gnrd<'n of a retired ollicor, 
to whom I bore a letter iiom an emigre of Modeiia. The 
colonel has converted the whole of the snrronnding shore into 
an exceedingly beantifnl garden. It hangs in dreamy tran- 
qninity OTer the sea^ with its qniet groves of olive, myrtle, and 
laurel ; cypresses and pines stand apart in isolated beanty, or 
in cln.-tcTs ; flowers overspread the whole ground, the ivy winds 
over the walls, the bowers are loaded with grapes, and the 
golden orange gleams in the deep green folinpre, in the midst 
of which, in profound seclusion, stands the mansion, with a 
view of the sea and the bine islands floating on its glassy sor- 
Ihce. An asore^blne sky o^ercanopied this paradisiacal scene, 
io which I am at a loss to know, whether one onght to pass his 
youth or his old age. 

I saw an elderly gentleM:nn oominc; out of the villa, Avhoni 
tlie gardener pointed out as ihe tuluutl. His study, which I 
now entered, gave me a perfect idea of the man. The walls 
were covered with expressively emblematic pictures, one of 
which represented the fraternization of the various classes of 
society, in the attitude of a peasant, soldier, priest, and man 
of letters, shaking hands with each other. Another depicted 
the five races — Europeans, Asiatics, Moors, Australians, and 
Ked men — pacifically seatcil uround the same table, goblet in 
hand, drinking to universal fraternization ; the whole wati set 
off by a wreath of vine leaves. I immediately perceived that 
I was in the ftUr Icarian land, and that I had fallen on no 
other penon, than the worthy uncle of Goethe's wandering 
years. And so it was, for my host was a bachelor, a hnmanl- 
tarian, socialist, and a landed proprietor, scattering blessings 
with a liberal hand, and doing ^ood deeds in quiet. 
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He cair.c np to mo, vviih a quu l and cheerful air, holdinpr the 
Jounifd (irs Drhnts ia his hand, pleasantlj smiliug at somelhiog 
he had read in it. 

" I hare rend,'' said I, " mj dear sir, the social coDtnict, 
and an extract from Plato iq yonr garden. It ehows me, that 
yoa are a felIov*couQtryman of the great Pasqnale." 

We conversed together of all kinds of matters touching the 
world, hnmanity, and barbarism, and of the impotence of 
mere theorv. l>iit these arc trite subjects, which every re- 
flect in cr m;ui luii pondered ou and irisi.-ii->ed. 

Thus aroused to tlion.:lit, I descended to the grotto, after 
having first taken leave of this curious person, who j;eeiued to 
have rc'l ^ 1 the dreams of tlie visionary into actual exist- 
ence. Wottderfal indeed is this island I Yesterday I met 
a bandit who had taken ten hnraan lives, fVom capriecto, on 
bis way to execution, and to-day a practical philosopher of the 
universal fraternization school t As I walked beneath the 
blooming trees of the g-ardeu, I said to myself, that it would 
not be diilicult to love mankiiul in paradise. I believe, that 
the astonisliin? power of early Christianity arose from the 
fact, that its teachers were poor aud unfortunate people, 

St. Paul, according to the tradition of the Corsicans, once 
landed at the Sacrum promontorium, as it was anciently called, 
on Cape Corso, and there preached Christianity. There is 
no doubt that the Christian religion entered the ishind first at 
Cape Corso. This little district, from the remotest ages, has 
thus been consecrated prround to humanity. 

The gardener's danirhter conducted me to the p-otto. It • 
was neither very high, nor dee]\ and tliere was no diOieulty in 
walking through it. Lamps are suspended from the roof, one 
of which the young girl kindled, and then left me alone. Tha 
dim light illnminated an assemblage of stalactites of the most 
extniordiuaiy forms — ^pointed arches, massive capitals, taber* 
nacles, and rosettes, such only as a Gothic architect could 
invent This grotto, which nature has built in such a fentastic 
form, is the oldest church of Corsica. As the lamps flickered 
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in the uncertain |i;loom and soUtnde, in which I fonnd myself 

abaiiduned, my i.na'j iiiation conjured out of the bumuu-like 
stalactite figures around me, tlic followinj;^ vision: 

A wonderfully beautiful virgin, :ill veiled in white, seemed to 
be silting before me, on a throne of transparent alabaster. She 
moved not. On her head she wore a lotus flower, and on her 
bosom a bright carbnncle. I conld not divert my eyes from the 
Tirgin, because her aspect was fbscinating. Fonr tiny dwarfs 
kneeled before her, all of stalactite, with most beantifnl yellow 
crowns of the same. They also were motionless. They all, 
however, kept their hatuLs extended to the virgin, as if they 
would raise her veil, and their eyes wept bitterly. It seemed 
to me, as if I knew, and could call some oi tliem by name. 
" This is Isis,'' said a toad sitting on a stone, and which, I be- 
lieve, bad fascinated all the others with its eyes. " Whoever 
does not know the right word, and will lift the veil of the 
beantifnl virgin, shall become as one of these stalactites. 
Stranger, can you pronounce the word?" 

I was now about to fall asleep, because I was very tired, and 
the air in the grotto was so dark and cool, and because of the 
melancholy droppinL"- of the beads of water, when the gar- 
dener's dauffhtcr, entering', suddenly exclaimed : " It is time !" 
" Time the veil of Isis to raise, oh, you eternal Gods ?" " Yes, 
mgnore, to go out again into the beautiful sunlight, and the 
blooming garden." So spoke the young girl ; and her advice 
seemed so reasonable, that I immediately followed her. 

« Look at this musket, Herr," said she ; " we found it in the 
grotto, all covered over with stalactites, and by it lay human 
bones; probably the gun and bones of a bandit. The poor 
creature had certainly crawled into this cave, where he perished 
like a wild beast." Noiliing was left of the gun but the rusty 
barrel, which no doubt had sent many an avenging ball into 
the human heart. Now I held it in my hand, like a fossil of 
dreadful hlstoiy dug up to light, and it opens its mouth, and 
tells me tales of the vendetta. 
16 
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CJlAl iEll II. 

FROM BRANDO TO LURI. 

WhithfT •] iiit ihou vraniler through tho moontaioi all alone. 
All uukoowiDg of the l&nd. — Odywry. 

I Kow descended to Ki ba Lunga, a tolerably pretty aud ac- 
tive little port, whence fishing boats daily &a!l to Bastia. 
The terrible heat compelled me to rest there some hours. 

Here was once the residence of the most poweifnl barons of 
Cape Corso, and there, on the heights aboTe Erba Lnnga, stands 
the old castle of the noble family of the Gentili. Its dark 
wiiils yet remain erect on a mountain cracr. The Gentili ruled 
over Cape Corso with the Da Mare. The neij^hbuuring ii^land 
of Capraja belonged to the Da ^lare, but being greatly op* 
pressed by these powerful lords, in 150t it threw off their 
joke, and put itself under the protection of the bank of 
Genoa. Cape Corso, from its position, was supposed to be 
inclined to the Oenoese, and its inhabitants were not re- 
puted to be of a warlike disposition. Even at this day. the 
Oorsicans of the mountains look down on the mild and pa- 
cihc people of the peninsula with contempt. The historian, 
Filippini, says of the people of this region : The inhabitants 
of Cape Corso clothe themselves well, and on account of their 
commerce, and the vicinitj of the continent, are much more 
thrifty than the other Corsicans. Thej are distinguished for 
honesty and love of troth. Their chief export is wine, which 
they send to the continent in considerable quantity." The 
wine of Cape Corso, which is mostly white, was also esteemed 
in the time of Filippini. That of Luri and Kogliano cujoys 
the highest repute ; it is among the best of southern £urope» 
(182) 
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and resembles the Ojprus and Syracuse wines. Lemons and 
omnges are alsu jirixluoed in abundance. 

The traveller in the mountains will sec but little of the 
charmB of this beautiful district, which lie coDcealed in the 
▼tllejs. The whole of Gftpe Corao is a system of suck Talieys 
on both sides of the sea. Bat the monatain itself is ragged 
•ad destitute of shade. Late in the eTenlng, after a weary 
Jooraey, I at length arrived in the valley of Cisco. A peasant 
had ptomised me hospitality there, and with snch a prospect 
in riew, I joyfully descended to the valley. Bat wliu h w a^, 
here the commune of Ci.scoif Around the foot of the niuuu- 
tain, and on its lower slopes, were several little villages, all of 
^h'u-h were compiebended under the name of Cisco. After 
the Corsican manner, all the Tillages of a valley are called by 
the name of the parish, althongh each one bears its own pecn* 
liar designation. I went to the nearest Tillage, where an old 
monastery, under the pines, attracted me, and seemed to say, 
"Pilgrim, come and refresh thyself" But I was mistaken, 
and was obliged to ascend yet a liiilo, tintil I at last reached 
the inn of Cisco. The little village is picturesquely situated 
among a mass of wild and dreary rocks, over which tumbles a 
foaming torrent from Monnt Stcllo. 

Mine host's hoose was a wayside inn of recent origin. I 
foood within it, a motley society of Corsicans, from the monn- 
tains, with gnns on their shonlders, and people of the conntry. 
The women took no share in it ; they merely pre[)ared and 
eerred the meals, and then disappeared. The evening was 
passed away in the idle chat, common to such places. The 
jM>|mliition uf (_'i-co is poor, but hi^spitable and friendly. Mine 
host awoke me at sunrise, and accompanied me out of his 
house, where he pa.ssed mo over to an old man who wa.s to 
condact me through the labyrinth of moantain paths to the 
right road to Crosciano. I had with me some gnest lettcn for 
other Tillages of the cape, which a Contican had given to ma 
in the evening. This is a most praiseworthy custom of Cor- 
sica ; the host gives his parting guest a letter to his relatives, 
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or friends, on his way, who aftor lmvin2: hospital )ly entertained 
him, dismiss him with simihir ictters to other persons. Uoe 
can thus, for days, wander from place to place, and ererywhere 
find a welcome reception. Bat for ibis castoin, it would 
hardly be possible to travel in the eonntryy bb there are bat 
few inns* 

Cisco possesses a very old church, dedicated to 8t Catherine, 

Avliich is quite a famous f^hriue of pilgrimage. It is situated 
Oh u height above the phorc, A strange ship was once driven 
on this strand ; tlic crew promised a gift of holy relics to the 
chnrch, for their marveUous preservation, and they kept their 
TOW. They are, indeed, very cnrions relics, and the good peo- 
ple of Cisco may well boast of snch precioas stimnlants to 
faith; among them is a piece of the clay of which jldam was 
made ; a couple of almonds from Paradise ; Aaron's blossom- 
ing staff; a fragment of tlie inanna of the desert, and of the 
coat of skins, worn by John the IJapti^t; a part of the cradle 
of the infant Jesus ; and the celebrated rod with which Moses 
divided the waters of the Ked Sea 1 

There are many picturesque scenes in the monntains of Cisco, 
and the conntry increases in beanty the farther yon advance to 
the north. I passed throngh the towns of Croseiano, Pietra 
Corbura, Cagnano, to the slopes of Mount Alticcioni ; but I 
found, on the way, the poorest vlllau'-es T hnd yet met. ia 
whii'h tliore was even no wine. As I had declined a break- 
fast in the house of my host, to save his handmaids the trouble 
of kindling a Hre at the early hoar of my departure, and as it 
was now midday, I began to be troubled with a craving appe* 
tite. There were neither walnuts nor figs on the road, so I 
determined to appease my hunger, at any cost, in the next 
settlement I shoidd meet. In three houses there were nothing 
to be had, neither wine nor i)r( iitl ; all v.a.s exhausted. In the 
fourth house I heard the linkiirtg ol a guitar. Two old men, 
in threadbare coats, were its tenants, one of whom was sitting on 
the bed, pUying the guitar, with a serious and reflecting face ; 
the other occupied a footstool for a seat. The old man opened 
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a wooden chost, drew out a h.iir loaf, carefully bouud np in a 
liandkercbief, aad rfarhi'd it to ine, to cot off a piece. Tie 
then resumed his seat, struck bis guitar, and sung a vocero, or 
death lament. I eat the Vjrcad of the bitterest poverty, and it 
■eemed co me aa if I had fallea on old Harfner, in Wilhelm 
Mekter, who sang to me the Tenes, 

Who iM'«r bSB hntA with Iwm hM mteiij 
Who neVr the Mid and weaiy hours 

Has poAsed in sleepless weeping, 
Xoowi theo not, lapenml powen 

Heaven knows how Qocthe came, to Corsica, bat this is the 
•econd Goethe character that I have met on this wild cape. 

Mj hnnger now being thns more than satisfied^ I proceeded 
on my joornej. As I ascended to the TaUey of Lnri, the 
eoantrj aroond me became perfectly paradisiacal. Lnri is the 
most charming valley of Caj)o Oorso, and the largest also, 
thouirh it is only ten kilometers long, and five broac}. On the 
laud bide a beautiful luuuritain shuts it up, upon whose highest 
sammit a black tower is to be seen, which, according to the 
popular belief, was inhabited by Seneca, daring the eight years 
of his exile. The TaUey sinks down with a gentle descent to 
the sea as far as the marina of Lnri. A copions monntain 
stream percolates through the valley, the waters of which are 
conducted in canals anioug llic gardens. Here lie the com- 
munes, which form the parish of Luri, rich aud pleasing in 
aspect, with pictoresqvie churches, monasteries, and towers, in 
the midst of a most luxuriant yegetation. I have seen many 
a beaatifol Tall^ in Italy, bat I never remember to have seen 
one of sach a winning, sonny, and fascinating appearance as 
this, dt Lnri. It is fall of Tineyards, and covered with oranges and 
lemons, aud fruit trees of every kind, aud rich in every sort of 
garden fruits, and the higher you asceud, the thicker grow the 
grores of chestout, walnut, iig, almond, and olive trees. 
16* 
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CHAPTER nr. 

A GOOD carriag-e ronti leails omvards from the marina of 
Luri, through aa atmosphere iodea with the balsamic perfumes 
of the gardens. Villas of the most elegant style of Italian 
architectore, betrayed the wealth of the country. How happy 
must here be the man whom the elements and the passions 
spare. A vine-dresser who saw me passing along the road, 
made sig-ns to me to enter his vineyard, an invitation which I 
ditl uoL uLcd to be repeated a second time. ITere indeed 
is tlie i)lace lo swing the rod of Bacchus ; no grape disease pre- 
vails here, but everywhere is untainted abundance, and refresh- 
ing, wholesome fruit. The wine of Luri is fair, and the citrons of 
this valley are regarded as the choicest of the Mediterranean. 
This is a species of thick-skinned citrons, or cedri» as they are 
called, which grow here, and on the whole of the western coast 
of the Cape, but in the greatest perfection at Centnri. The 
tree, which is very susceptible to cold, requires a tender care 
to nourish it. Ii liourisbes onlv in warm sunnv snots, and in 
tlie valleys, which are protected from the libeecio (s. w. wind). 
Cape Corso is a real elysiam for this precious tree of the 
Hesperides. 

I now set out to cross over the Sem to the opposite sea-coast. 
For a long time, I passed through forests of walnut trees, 
whose fruit was already ripe, and which in size might challenge 

comparison with those of any part of the world. Figs, olives, 
and chestnut trees were intermingled with the walnut groves. 
I climbed up to llie tower of Foi><lali, wliich, with the little 
hamlet of the same name, lies buried up in a dark mass of green 
groves. The view from its battlements commands the beauti- 
ful valley beneath, to the blue sea, while mountains on inoun* 
tiuns rise above it, dotted here and there with time-worn and 
abandoned convents. On the highest point of the Serra, is to 
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be seen the tower of Seneca, which, Btoic-Hkc, seems to look 
with a stern and nnsjmp&thising eje on the contrasted beauty 
of the sea and land. The many towers bnilt aronnd the valley 
of Lori, to protect it, are a proof that Luri, lu furmer times, 
must have beea the seat of a numerous and opulent population. 

I clambered through a shady grove and blooming labyrinth, 
np the back of the SeiTa, close beneath the peak, on which 
stands the tower of Seneca. From this point both seas are 
Tisibie at the same moment Hence, I descended to Pino, where 
some sculptors from Carrara were expecting me. The Tiew 
over the western coast, with its red reeft, and the little rock- 
bonnd coves, to the vine-covered parish of Pino, prcsuiitcd a 
scene of ravishing beauty. Pino has some palatial-like built 
houses and magnificent parks, which a Roman duke would be 
prood to possess. There are also millionaires in ( orsica, 
especially on the Cape, where there are upwards of a hundred 
rich lismilies, some of whom possess immense fortoncs, ac- 
quired by themselres or their relatiTes, in the West Indies, 
Me:dco, and Brazil 

One of these Croesuses of Pino inherited a foituuo of ten 
millions of francs fruiu an nncle of his, nt St. Tlmums. 
Uncles are the l^c^t of men; they can make their ne|(licws mil- 
lionaires, immortal and historical personages. The nephew 
of Pino, in return for the magnificent liberality of his nncle, 
has erected a splendid mortuary chapel to his memory, of Cor* 
sican marble, on a hill by the sea-side. The Carrara sculptors, 
who were finishing it, showed me the interior ; OTer the en- 
trance, was the inscription, "Under the protection of God." 
It would probably be better for us all, if heaven had voueli- 
Fafcd ns all an uncle instead of a father. Tlien, we should 
have been nephews, and would have millions to pay our debts; 
we should eat nothing but maraena, and drink only chnm- 
pegne ; we should all talce each other by the hand, and be 
nothing but presidents, viceroys, kings and emperors. 

In the evening, we paid a visit to the curate. We found 
him walking before his beautifully situated residence, in a brown 
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Corsican j io'urt, ami the I'lirytriim cap of liberty on his head. 
He rci t-iv. il us in a cortiial aad liospiUible manner, and led us 
imo the bouse, lie sat down on a wooden >eax, uniered the 
serving woman to bring some wine, audwbeu the gla^se^ came 
Id, he took down bis goitar from the wall. Then he brisklj 
rose up, struck the cords with a free hand, aod beg«n to sing 
aod play the PaoU march. The Corsican prieeta hare always 
been lovers of freedom, aod in many a battle, have fonght 
shoulder to shonlder with their parishioners, for the indepen- 
dence of their country. The curate of Pino next took off his 
cap, and sang a serenade to the vircriu. I warmly pressed his 
hand, and thanking him for his wine and music, went away, to 
sleep in a hamlet hard-bj, where I had been offered a l>ed. 

Nonza, the last and fifth parish of the Cape, lies below 
Pmo, on this western coast At Konsa Is a tower of no little 
celebrity in the history of Corsica, signalized by a most extras 
traordinary and heroic instance of devotion to conntry. In 
1768, ('ai>t;un Casella lay in garrison in it, wiih u .Niuail 
militia force. The French had already subdued the Cape, and 
all the other commanding officcn? had capitulated. Casella, 
however, refused to follow their example. The tower bad a 
single cannon, and ammnnitioa enough, and the militia had 
their goos. This was sufficient to defend the plaoe against an 
army, said the veteran, and in case of extremity, they mnst 
blow themselves into the air with the fort The militia knew 
the man well enongh, to be assured that be would do what be 
said. They accordingly made their escape l)y night, leaving 
the ea])tain alone with their al.»aiidoned arms. Single-handed, 
as he was, he resolved to defend the tower. He loaded the 
cannon and nil the muskets, placed them in the different loop- 
holes, and sat down to await the French, who soon after arrived, 
under the command of General Grand-fifaison. When they 
approached within gnn-shot, Casella discharged the cannon at 
them, which he followed by an infernal rattle of mnsketry. 
The enemy sent an officer with a flag of truce to the castle, 
to inform the commaiidei- that Uic Cape liad surrendered, and 
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to SDRimoiL him also to capitQiale. Caaella replied, that he 
woold call a cooncit of war, and withdrew. He made his appear- 
ance again after awiiik', and declared ibiit the frarrison of the 
castle of Nooza was wiiliug to capitulate with the honours of 
war, and on condition of 1)eiiig permitted to march out with 
Us iNiggage and artilleiy, the French fnmiahing vehicles for 
tiie transport of the same. The conditions were granted. 
When the French had drawn up before the place to receive the 
garrifton, the veteraii Caselhi inarched out with his pistols aud 
sword. The French, who were waiting for the garrison, sur- 
prised at their delay in appearing, asked the commanding 
officer whj they did not evacnate the fort They have already 
passed ont, said he, for I alone compose the garrison of Nonzo. 
The French officer, fhrions with shame and indignation, turned 
on Ca.sella, but the latter drew his sword, uiul prepurcd to de- 
fend himself. Meanwhile Grand-Maison, the commander-in- 
chief, himself hastened np, and when he learned the actual 
state of the affiur, he was struck with astonishment. Ue imme- 
diately pnt his subordinate officer under strict arrest, while he 
hesitated not a moment to fulfill all the terms of capitulation 
i\i!h Casella, and even sent Inin wiih a guard of liononr, aud 
a highly commendatory letter, to the head-quarters of Paoli. 

Above Pino, extends the canton of Rogliano, with Ersa and 
Centnri^ a land abounding in wine, oil, and lemons, and rival- 
ing Lori, in the exuberant fertility of its soil. The line par- 
ishes of the Cape, Brando, Martino, Luri, Rogliano, and 
Nonza, contain twenty-one coLuinanes and about nineteen 
thousand inhabitants, almost the same population as that of 
the ialaod of Elba. Proceeding from Rogliano, beyond Ersa, 
to tbe north, yon arrire at the extreme northern point of 
Corsica, opposite to the ishind of Girolata. A lighthouse 
stands upon it. 
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TBI towtB or siracA. 

llalias latebtm ptoral th invidiM mttak 
Kmotaii intar Gonial topM aarii. 

Tbk tower of Seneca is Tisible for manj miles to seAward. 
It is ftitnated on an entirely naked granite crag, whicb rises np 

froQj the mountain in isolated majesty, bearing upon its brow 
this weather-beaten, columnar-like struetnre. Lonely and nulan- 
choly fetands ii there, amons^ tlie clouds, with dense forests 
stretching from its base down the mountain sides, to the edge 
of the sea. 

IIere» according to tradition, the banished Stoic passed eight 
years of exile, enthroned in the clonds, and in a primcTal soli- 
tude of rock and forest : it was not an nnappropriate phMse 
for a philosoplicr to indulge in sage reflections on man and 

creation, and to contemplate the eternal elements. The spirit 
of solitude is the best instructor of the wise. Here, afar from 
the graiidcur uf the eternal city, he must have viewed its vani- 
ties in their proper light, and have become reconciled to the 
pains of exile, when, in the unbroken tranquillity of the mid- 
night hoars, be meditated on man and his destiny. After his 
return to Rome, Seneca must have often sighed at the recol- 
lection of his quiet days in this isoUted spot, when the capital 
of the world was opjiressed by the despotism and sanguinary 
cruelty of Xero. There is an old Roman tragedy, which has 
the tragic fate of the wife of Xero fur iu subject Seneca is 
represented in it, as a moral izint; iicrure, and as speaking the 
following verses, lu a lamenting spirit : 
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0 evcr changiog fate ! wherefore, alaa^ 

With dbsembling face beguiling, ditlal 

Thou rftiso me from my humble upliero 

And cfuitentcd lot ! that from imiicrial 

Oraudeiir more terrible and swifi rnifht bo 

My fall I Better were it^ far from Hixxy'a 

Curae, oo €oni«a>'6 )ob« •tvtiid to hwm dw«lb 

Th«re th« mind WM frM ud indepmdMifc; 

To iCady and thtt Momi dodieatod. 

0, bow U doHghted m9, fh* wondrou wo^ 

Of Nature to oont«mplate — tlio hoavonif 

The golden chariot of the sun, and 

The movement of the world, the rPY'.lvinj; 

Season? of the yoar, the moon, an<i tho bright 

Encireliug slass, shedding their luminous 

VilM tluiH^ tiM hUuk and gloomy veil of night 

All tlMM flliall into oliftot dlsiolvoy whon 

TiMM U o'«r ! tUf dmdfnl d*j Moma indeed 

To be the last, and to menaoe with like 

falei tho ilnAil fioe of man. and the world. 

It was a rade shepherd path that led up the mountaia over 
the broken rocks. At the foot of the tower, half eoneealed 
among the rocks and the trees, lies a rained Franciscan monas* 

tery. The shepherds and the wild fig trees now occupy its 
halls, and the ravcu croaks the de profundi^. Moriiinc^ and 
evening yet hold solemn worship there, and the wild mint, 
myrtle, and cistus offer perfumed sacrihce. What a balmy 
odonr the plants shed aroand, and what hearenlj stillness rests 
on the mountain and the sea ! 

We at last succeeded in reaching the tower of Seneca, bj 
clambering on our hands and feet^ Bj taking fiuit hold of the 
edges of the wall, and swinging over the abyss, yon can climb 
in at a window. There is no other access to the interior ; all 
the outworks are destroyed, IjuL it is evident from what remains, 
that a castle of the lords of the Caf L' or of the Genoese must 
have stood here. The tower is round, and built in an nncom- 
monlj massiye and durable style. It is iiard to believe that 
Seneca erer lived in this lifeless waste ; be belonged to the race 
of moral philosophers^ who prefer the plains. He more pro* 
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bably dwelt in tbe Boman colonj of Aleria or Mariana, where 
the stoic, accQstoroed to Roman comfort, mast bave built him- 
self a hou-e, close )>y the sea, whence hia table might easily be 
supplied \\ 'nil liis fiivouritc mullet and tunny fish. 

8<.'iitca was born in Cordova, in Spain, of a iiul/le family, 
three years befc^rc Clnist. His motlur, Ilclviu, was a woman 
of superior intellect, and his father was Lucius Anua;u8, a rele- 
brated rhetorician, who emigrated to Borne with his family. 
In the reign of Caligula, Seneca, the son, was distinguished as 
an orator and stoic philosopher of great leamiDg and wisdom. 
He possessed snch an extraordinary memory, that he coald 
recite two thousand names- in snccession, and repeat them in 
precisely the same order, and it was an easy task for him to 
correctly deliver two hundred verses, some hours after first 
hearing them. 

Ue was also distinguished at tbe conrt of Claudius, where 
he was overthrown by the intrigues of Mes&aliua. She accused 
him of illicit interconrse with Jnlia, the daughter of Germanicas, 
the most infamons woman of her time in Bome. Tbe accnsa- 
tion was the more ridicalona as proceeding from snch a woman 
as Mcssalina, against the mondist, Seneca, whom she would 
have us believe was another Don Juan. We do not know 
whelluT there was any truth in the tale, but Rome was a 
curious place, and prolific in strange events. Julia was exiled, 
and Seneca was sent to Corsica among the barbarians, where 
be was, in the proper sense of the word, a bandit. 

At that time there was no more dreaded ponishment than 
that of banishment, because exile from Rome was an expulsion 
from the world. Seneca lived eight long years in the savage 
island. I cannot forgive my old friend for not having left ns 
any account of the state of the country, and of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants of Corsica. A chapter from Seneca 
on these sul jeeu would be of great value at the ]) resent day. 
But his silence touching the island and the people is quite 
characteriaiiu of the arrogant Romans, who^ priding themselves 
on their own superiority, looked down on ih9 rest of mankind 
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with contempt. We stady natiinil and physical science with 
other feelings in modem times. 

The island was only a prison to the exiled Seneca, which he 
hated. The few words that he devotes to it in his consolatory 

letter, shows that he was but little acqaainted with it. For, 
although it was thea as rude and uncoltivated as at the present 
day, yet its natural scenery was of the satne grand and inipo- 
siug character as it has ever been. In his poetical works is 
the following epigram to Corsica. 

TO COESICA. 

0 •aa.-girt Cvvrfoft! whof* nnb dooMini 

Fint Qwu'd tbe oaltiiw of PhooMii gwabrnf 

Cymna, sinod thus the Oroeki tby iBl« ezprMfi 

Greater than lira, than Sardinia less ; 

0 Cimiica ! whoM winding rivers feed, 

Unnamber'd their sands, the flnny breed; 

0 Corsica ! whoso raginj; hciita (ii?mnT, 

When first returniri}^ suiLiincr iiour{> hor ray; 

Yut iit>rcer plagued thy t*cutx'hiug bhoreti Uii^pensc, 

When Sirlni ehedt hit b«leftil inSvenct : 

SfMin^ ipsre the hufahed I tfmn, riam meh hi« down, 

A wxeteb» who livings eeeki in thee n tomb J 

Li;;lit lay (by earth, in pity to his pains, 

Lighi l»y tby earth npon his tad renudns. 

Mo$mir» Tram, 

A second epigram, ascribed to Seneca, expresses his averbioa 
to the island in unmeasured and unjust terms of abuse. 

0 Conien ! whom rooks lerrilo bom^^ 

Where Kntue spcends her wttdeet desertt nmnA, 

In Tain revolving soaKHif cheer thy aoili 

Nor rip'ning fruita, nor waving harvcsfa smile; 

Nor V»looni9 the olive *niid the winter drear^ 
']'lu- votive olive, to Minerva denr. 
iSee, fprin^ rotumint^, jJiirciuli" her milder reigTi ! 
Yet ahoutfi nu herb, uo vcrdura ulolLea the piaiu. 

Ko eooUng springs to queneh the traveller's thlnt^ 
From thy parched hills in gratofht mnrmnre frnrsi; 
Nor^ hapless isle! tbj barren shores around. 
Is wholssome food« fair Csres' bonntj^ found. 

It 
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Kot the laft Md gilltlM wntoM Mm, 
The pile ftiMreal and the ncnd flioM. 
Konght lien^ ! twToiuidmg t«M taelow ; 
Koaght bat an exile, and an ezUe'i woee. 

BpmmITa Trmmt, 

The Contcans have not spmd Seneca in their vengeance. 
Because he has spoken so shamefnlly of them and their island, 
thej have invented a scandalous story concerning him, dnrinfr 

the period of his exile. They sav that as he was sittini; in 
the tower, lookiug down on the ureaiiful island, ht .-a.v some 
Corsican young girls, and they were lovely in his oyr<. The 
divine man descended and began to make love to the daughters 
of the land, towards one of whom his advances assumed a rather 
too impassioned character. To chastise him for his impmdence» 
the relatives of the fhir damsel scourged him with nettles. 
Since then, the nettle has gro?m np in indestmctible profosion 
aronnd the tower of Seneca, as a warning plant to moral phi* 
losophers ; it is now always called *'OrUca di Seneca " by the 
Corsicans. 

Poor Bcnpca ! A Corsican asked me; "Have you read what 
Seneca said of us ? Ma era ttn birbone, (but he was a srreat 
scoundrel.)" "Seneca morcUe,*^ says Dante; " Seneca hiriume," 
says the Corsican. Another proof this of the Corsican lore of 
conntrj. 

The nnhappj philosopher exhaled other of his miseries in a 
couple of epigrams to his friends and to bis native city Cordova. 

Jf he was the author of any of the tragedies ascribed to him. he 
certainly composed that of Medea in Corsica, for where euuM 
he find more suirirestivc scenes for that argonautic poem tlian in 
this sca-encom passed island ? there lie could appropriately make 
his choir sing that remarkable verse which prophecied Columbna. 

In Tot remoter times nn age will come 
When Oceanas the earth's ifirdlc will unloose. 
Id Uoundless space the earth shall e^^pand, 
And Tiphys new realms and worlds reveaL 
Tbnle i« not the livU of Uie land. 
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Altliougb Coliuabas was born in the Genoese territory, near 
to Cornea, the people of that islmd claim bim as their fellow- 
eoantiToian, iDiisting that he was bom at CalW. 



CHAPTER V. 

SENKCA MORALB 

e vf'li Orfeo 

TuUiq» • divio, e Seoflca morale. 

Skkica derived mneh nsefnl experience from his exile, and he 

was probably more inilebted fur a. part of his elevated specula- 
tions on Lurnan life autl destiny, to his Corsican retirement, 
than to the teachings of Attalus or Socio. At the end of his 
ooniolaAoiy letter to his mother Helvia, he writes as follows : 
''Ton must imagine me as cheerfhl and happy as when favonred 
by fortune. Bnt what better fortune for the mind can there be, 
than to be enabled to em}>loy its faculties at discretion, now 
in ea>y studies, and then in the pursuit of truth, and the in- 
reatigation of the nature of nu n and the universe. At one 
moment the mind is engaged in specnlations on different 
regions and their position, then on the constitution of the sur- 
roanding sea with its ebb and flow ; at another touching the 
eh.-Tijonts and their contentions in rain, snow, hail, and wind, 
butwern heaven and earth, and then it soars from earth to Ihe 
ciontenipiation of heavenly things, and the mysteries of creation 
and eternity." 

When I took up Seneca^s letter to his mother, I was corions 
to see in what manner he would seek to console her. This 

trpiaile is a methodically arranged treatise of seventeen chop- 
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ters. It gives a curious iusigbt into the mental charaoier of 
this stoic philosopher. The son thinks less of coDSoUng the 
mother than of writing nn elegant treatise, which shall be ad- 
mired for its beanties of style, and the force of its logic. He 
is confident that his essay will be a literary phenomenon. The 
vain iiuiii writes to his mother, as a historiaa to a eriiic, cuoUy 
discussing his subject. " I have," says he, "exaniiucd all the 
works of the greatest geniuses, who ha?e written on the as- 
snagement of sorrow, bnt I have fonnd no example of any one 
consoling his own weeping family. This fact embarrassed me, 
and led me to fear that I wonld rather re*open wonnds than heal 
them. Has not a iiiuii who raises his head from ai luneral pyre, 
to console his friends, need of somclliinir more than the ordi- 
nary forms of speech t A choice of words must be made for 
every great and extraordinary sorrow, and even langnage often 
fiUls of its effect. Bnt I will make the attempt, trusting not in 
myself to pacify yoar grief, bnt in that disposition which yon 
have ever manifested to accede to my requests.'* 

Ho then btgitts to administer consolalion, while he reconnts 
to tiie mother what she must have already suffered, and thence 
infers, that the sensibility of her feelings most be blunted. 
Throaghont the whole essay, he urges his mother to grioTo 
neither for his sake nor for her own. The epistle is fbll of the 
finest stoic contempt of the world. 

"But it is terrible to be exiled from one's native land. 
What cau be said to the contrary ? Observe, motlier, the im- 
mense mass of people in Rome, the greater part of whom have 
flocked thither from all the regions of the world. Some hare 
been impelled by ambition, others by pnblic life, an embassy, 
the love of pleasure, friendship, study, eloquence, or some other 
motive, to abandon their home, for the capital of the world. 
Setting Rome aside, which indeed may be considered the pa- 
ternal city of all, look at other townR, at the islands and Cor- 
sica even ^ everywhere yon will find more strangers than 
nadTcs. A more actiTe love of wandering is given to omn, 
because he is influenced by the divine spirit. Observe the 
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world — iUnmiDating stars ; none of tlitni is stationary, but they 
iocemntly parsae their course, and eternally change their 
pkce." Seneca was indebted to his poetic talent for these fine 
Ihonghts. 

** The learned Roman, Varro," continued Seneca, ** held the 
fact that the nature of Ihinj^s was everywhere the same, to be 
the best consolation for a change of country. Marcus Brutus 
found sofficient comfort in the fact, that the exile can always 
euiy his good with him. Is it not a trifle that we lose? 
WhereTer we go, two excellent things accompany ns ; nature, 
which is onirersal, and yirtne, which Is onr own. Whaterer 
lands wc may traverse, we can iiau no part of the earth where 
man cannot establish a home. The eye turns to heaven from 
all parts of the universe and the superual worlds are every* 
where at the same distance from the sublunaty earth. As long 
as mj eyes shall not be closed on that spectacle, with the ad- 
miration of which they will never be satiated ; so long as I may 
behold the moon and sun, and contemplate lije rising and set- 
ting" of tlie other planets, their movements and the causes of 
them ; whilst I can gaze upon the innumerable stars of the 
night, the rapidi^ of some, and the immobility of others, the 
instantaneons glimmer and extinction of certain lights of the 
heavens, while others pour forth a flood of lustre over the sky ; 
BO long as I hold communion with these objects, and as far as 
is |H:rmiited to the intellect of man, live in heavenly rapture, 
what matters it to me what earth I tread ? This island bears 
no fruitful nor pleasing trees ; it is not watered by Urge and 
navigable streams ; it producea nothing that other people de- 
sire ; it hardly yields enough for the wants of the inhabitants ; 
no precious stone is here found, and neither gold nor fiilver 
mines exist. That h a narrow mind which satisfies itself 
with earthly things, it should direct its contemplation to the 
ever beaming objects of the universal heavens." 

The following is also admirable for its elevated sentiment : 
" The longer they build their halls, the higher they raise their 
towem ; the more they extend their streets, the deeper they dig 
17* 
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their snmracr f^rottos ; atid the more massively ihoy pile np their 
banquetinj^ halls, so much the more they shut out the sky." 
''Brntus, in Ins book on Tfrtuc, relates that he saw Marcellns 
in exile at Mjrtilene, where he lived us happily ashnman nature 
allows, and that he was never more devoted to the Une arte 
than then. It seemed to me," he eontinnes, "as I conld not 
carry my friend awaj with me, that I ought to go into exile 
myself.*' 

He next praises poverty and moderation, in comj^arl-on 
with the Yolupluuusness of the rich, who scour the depihs of 
the sea, to gratify their palates, and procure birds and game 
for their table, from the remotest regions, who vomit to eat, 
and eat to vomit again. The Emperor Caligula, sajs Seneca, 
whom nature seems to have created to show how the greatest 
vices might be combined with the highest fortune, one daj 
dined al an expense of ten millions of sesterses, and althoufrh 
he was assisted hy three ingenious persons, he conld hardly 
make out to employ the tribute of three provinces in a sin j^Ie 
meal ! Like Rousseau, Seneca advocates the return of man- 
kind to a sim])le state of nature. The times in which thejr 
lived resembled each other, and they themselves possessed a 
like weakness of character, though Seneca, in comparison with 
Bonsseau, was a hero. 

After consoling his mother for his own sorrows, he turns to 
herself, "You arc not to be judged by those women," he 
writes, " wliose sorrow is overcome only iu ucaili. Yon know 
manr, who after the lu^^ ul" their onlv sou, never auain hiid 
aside mourning. From your more vigorous character, greater 
things aro expected. The excuse of sex cannot avail with 
yon, who are a stranger to all feminine weaknesses. The C17- 
ing evil of the present age — lewdness — ^has not confounded 
you wikb the corrupt mass ; neither pearls nor precious stones 
hare power over you, nor do you regard riches as the greatest 
happiness of mankind. Never have you been ashamed of the 
number of yuur children, as if ilicy were a reproach to your 
age, nor like those, whose only recommendation is their figure. 
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of your blessed condition as a mother. Yon bare not bedaabed 
yonr face with paint and ointment, nor been pleased with a 
dress, because it exposed the form. Simplicity and modesty 
have ever appeared to yon as the highest and most lasting 

grace, and as the most appropriate ornuuieuls." Thus wrote the 
son to his mother, in u truly philosophic tone. 

He reminds her of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. But 
he docs not deny that it is a difficult task to control grief, and 
that it will sometimes, in spite of all restraint, seek a Tent in 
tears. He says that, instead of seeking to mitigate or distract 
It, by diTerslons of Tarions kinds, it is better to oonqner it by 
stem and unyielding firmness. He advises his mother to resort 
to intellectual studies rather than to household acii vity, in order 
to divert her mind from sorrow, and he regrets that his father, 
in his obstinate adherence to antiquated usat^es, did not sufl'er 
himself to give her a philosophical education. This allusion 
giTcs a tme pictnre of the old Seneca ; I mean the father. We 
can understand from this what sort of a man he was. When 
the modem lords and ladies of CordoTa, who had derived their 
ideas of the emancipation of woman, and the higher condition 
of the wife, from the republic of Plato, represented to him 
what adv. Ull age his youn<; .viTe might derive from attending: the 
lectures ot the philosophers, he no doubt, bluntly replied ; 

Nonsense, my wife shall not be a crack-brained princess, or a 
tedioQs blae stocking, bnt she shall learn to cook, to have chil- 
dren, and to educate and rear them np." Thns spoke the 
worthy man, adding thereto in emphatic Spanish : **B€ista 

Seneca dilates- on the greatness of sonl of which woman is 
capable, an illnstratlon of which qoality he did not then antici- 
pate he should one day learn from his wife Paulina. Seneca 
sjteuks like a man of noble feeling, and as a Stoic of the most 
elevated Yiewj?, in this consolatory letter to Hclvia. Can it be 
possible that this ¥ery same man should also think aud write like 
a common parasite, and as one of the basest of flatterers ? 
16 
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flENfiCA BIRBOXI. 

Sekgca wrote a second eonsolatory letter, in the second or third 

vcar of his exile in C'tH'sicu, to Polvbiu>. the freedinuu of Cluu- 
(liii>. a coramon ( ourtior, and the conu ii: ion of the studies of 
the euiperor. The loss of hi;: npeompli-lii ,1 brother drew fortli 
the letter of Seneca. He wrote it ia the consciousness that 
Polybias wonM show it to the emperor, hoping ia this man- 
ner, to soften the resentment of Ciauditis. It was a mean specU 
men of servile adulation of the great and their faTonrites. In 
the perasal of it we most forget what kind of men Ciandios 
and Polybins were. 

"0, fate," exelalnis tlie flatterer, "how cunninulv thou lui>t 
sought out the Tuhierable part? "What couldst thou take 
from snch a man ? Money? he always despii^ed it. Life ? hU 
genias gi^es him immortalitj. He has secured this bjr the 
composition of noble rhetorical works. So lonpr as litera- 
ture shall anywhere be honoured, so long as the Latin tongue 
shall preserro its strength, or the Greek its grace, he will live 
with the great men whom he equalled in genius. Unworthy 
injustice t Polybins monms, Polybins is in trouble, and the 
enipcror is graeious to liim ! Thou hast, pitiless fate, hy this, 
heyoml doubt, intemlcd to show that no one can be protected 
against thee, not even by the emperor himself. But for what 
does Foljbius weep ? Has he not his beloved emperor, who 
is dearer to him than lifef If he is unharmed, thj own are 
safe, thou hast lost nothing, and thou must not only dry thy 
eyes, but rejoice. In the emperor thon hvist all, and he is to 
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ihee a world himself. Thou miut direct thy eyes on thia 
ibj dinoitj, and thna escape all pain and grief. 

''Hold back, O fate, tlty hand firom the emperor, and show thy 
power only in blcssinir, whilst llioii Icavcst him as a ])lijsician 
to loDg suffering hiiraanity, in onler that he may rcsture what 
the fury of his predecessor destroyed. May that etar long 
continue to ilinminate a dark and snnken world 1 May he 
traogoiUise Germany, open Britain, and obtain now trinmphs, of' 
wbidi, relying on his mercy, the first of bis virtnes, I hope to 
be a spectator. For he did not cast mc off, as if he would not 
lift me np again: no. he did not ovoriluow me, but when fa<e 
gave me a thrust, he heid me up from failing:, and with godlike 
hand deposited me in a place of security. He interceded 
with the senate for ^y life, and obtained it He will, in- 
deed, consider how be shall judge my case ; his justice will 
refrard it favourably, or his grace will be extended to it. His 
bcueiioen^e wiii always be the same, whether he recognizes me 
as innocent, or not. Meanwhile, it is a great consolation for 
me in my misery, to see bow his pity traTcrBes the world ; and 
as be baa restored many to light, who for years lay buried in 
this dark comer of the earth, I fear not that be will overlook 
mc. He, however, is the best judge of the proper time lo exer- 
cise the virtues of clenieJicy ; I will taki- f ii c that he shall have no 
cause to be ashamed of his indulgence to me. O, how thankful 
we are, Casar, to that tender sympathy of thine, by which 
the exiles live more tranquilly under thee, than recently the 
first of the people under Gaius. Tbey tremble not, they do 
not bonrly await the sword, nor do they quake at the sight of 
a ship. JJy means of thee, they have as well an end of their 
cruel fate, as also the hope of a better future, and more tran- 
qni! present." 

The Gonsobitory letter closes with these words: "I have 
written this to yon as well as a mmd blontod by long inactivity 
permitted; if it appears either unworthy of thy genius, or 
insutficicnt medicine for thy grief, thou mu^l leuiember that the 
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Latin tongue does not smoothly flow in the midst of the eon* 
fnsed jargon of the barbarians by whom I am snrroanded/' 

The sycophancy of the sorrowing philosopher availed him 
nothing ; bnt the new erents whidi had occurred at the Roman 
court, brought him back from exile. Polyblus and Mcoosllna 
had both been pat to death. Clandina was so obtnse In feel- 
iii-jT, that he forgot the execution of his wife, and some days 
after, at supper, he asked why Messalina was not at table. 
Au'^rippina, the new wife of Claudius, caused hira to be re- 
called, for the purpose of acting as instructor to her eleven- 
year old son, Xero. Is there anything more ludicrously 
strange than Seneca in the character of a teacher of JSero t He 
came, thanking the gods, for haying gi?en him the edocation 
of a fntore mler of the world. He thought of filling the earth 
with his own mind, by infusing it into that of Xero, and of edu- 
catin<r the youncr tiger in the principles of the stoics ! Seneca, 
niureover, foiirul lii> hopeful pupil yet entirely uneorrnpted by 
the nonsense of tlie schools; for he had grown up in ]>r'jiuand 
ignorance, having, up to his twelfth year, bad, for his most 
intimate and constant companions, a barl>er, a coachman, and 
a rope*dancer. From their bauds Seneca received the boy, 
who was destined to rule over gods and meu. 

As Seneca had been banished in the first year of the refgn 
of Clandins, and had returned iu the eig-hth of his goverament, 
he was enabled to enjoy himself under " tbi> li \inity and hea- 
venly star." But Claudius died one day, because Agripi>ina 
had mixed some poison in the ]ninij>kin which served him for a 
drinking ves.sel : the potion had been prepared by the famous 
Locusta. The death of Claudius afforded Seneca the long-de- 
sired opportunity of giving Tent to his rcTengeful feelings. 
He made him fearfully pay for his sufferings in exile, in his 
satire on the deceased monarch, entitled Apokolokyntosis — « 
pamphlet of astonishing wit, and almost Incredible boldnees, 
which is fully comparable in geniality to the writings uf Lu- 
cian himself. The title is an amusing parody of the idea 
of the translation, or apotheosis of Claudius among the gods. 
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anrl he calls it rather the Pampkinilicatioo, or, reception 
of Claadins amon j tho pn?!ipk!n8» becauw be was poisoned 
with » piiiDpkiD. This wiire deserves perus^ It is char^ 
■cteristie of the times, in the absolote despotism of which 
• siogle iodiridtial dared to otter such remarks, and a re- 
cently deceased sorereign was publicly ridicnied hj his sne- 
c^miT, his family, and thn people, without respect to the 
ifiijn rial difirnitj. Romua lii^tory abouiuh in the most »tart- 
iiii'^' L'(»ntra>ts, and tho strang'est contradictions. 

Seneca speaks under the mask of freedom, and as the Ko- 
man Pn^qniuo. " I propose to speak of what happened on the 
13th of October, under the consulate of Asinins Marcellns and 
Acilins Ariola, on the advent of the present emperor, and in 
the beginning of the redemption in heaTen. Neither my ven- 
geance nor gratitude shall mingle In this matter. If any one 
asks me whein c I am so perfectly informed of all that I shall 
il. vi-riltc. I will not at first answer hini. unlr>s it m plrascJi 
me — who can force mc ? For I kn-iw that 1 have litcyuie a 
frw man, since the departure of him, who verified the proverh ; 
one other must either be bom a fool or a king. If 1 think 
proper to answer, I will speak according to the suggestions of 
the moment" Seneca, next, satirically, says, that what he Is 
about to rekte, he had firom the senator whom DrusiUa, (the 
BiRter and beloved of Caligula,) on the Appian way, witnessed 
ascendift^ to heaven. Tin' same senator saw all that occurred 
to C'liimlius in hi*« ionrnrv to heaven.*' 

*• T >liall 1m' Ix'tier understood." s-nvj^ Senocn. " when 1 mis it 
was on the 13th of October. Tiie precii^c hour I cannot tell : 
for the philosophers more readily agree than the hours ; but it 
was between the sixth and seventh hour. Then Mercury, who 
bad always delighted himself in the genius of the man, took 
<Nie of tbrse sisters of Fate aside, and said : cruel woman, why 
do you let the poor man so long suffer what he has not de- 
served. It is now fiixty-four years since he first drew hronth. 
Why art thon ati/ry with him 'f SuflVr ihc mathemalicians at 
length to be right, who have prophesied his death every }'ear 
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and monlli of his reicrn. Ami yet it is no wonder that lliey 
orrod. No one knows his lutur; for no one bos e?ej regarded 
him &8 a mortal. Do thj duty, 

Let him die ; aud placo a better monarch on tbc thruue." 

The Fate, thereupon, cuts asonder the threads of Olandios' 
life; bat Lachesis spins the lostrons life-thread of Nero. 

Phcebus sontids the Ijrc, and Seneca flatters his royal pupil ia 
UQ worthy verse. 

"PhoebuB now proelaimf ; the ■eoutonied tcm or morttl liA 

He shall excee«l, and nte in eomitenMice mod beauty lesemUe — 
In voice and ton^ not inferior; ha]^pr dnya he fhnll Vriiii::^ 
To wearr man, rc-c!»taMi^l)inpr the rfijm of law aadii^hl. 

the starrj hn»t Wf -ro the rcfnl^eTit Ltirifer, 
Or the ri.'ing llcfspcrus to tke Uepibs of ^paco rttiro. 
As when the ro?y-fingored morn, rending the veil ot night. 
Poors the illatninating blate of daj o'er earth's wide sphere. 
Bo bnrstfl imperial Ccaar on Rome'e admiring gaaa* 

"Olandins, in the meantime, pave up the expirincr spark of 
life, and tln nceforth ceased to exist but in the rtalni uf sluules. 
lie expirt'tl while listenincr to tlif cuuiediaus, so that you see it 
was not without reason i tVared them." 

Bo died Glaadius. .Tu])iter is now informed, that a man of 
good figure, and tolerably gray, had ^rcn up the ghost, 
threatening some unintelligible words, shaking his bead, and 
eoQTnlsiFely moring his right leg. His speech conld sot be 
understood ; he being neither Greek nor Roman, nor of any 
known race. Jupiter now commanded ILrronles, who had va- 
gabondized throuL^h ail the world, to examine wIkU species of 
man he was. When Hercvdes, who did not fear tlie monsters, 
perceived an unexampled figure, like that of a sea-monster, 
unwieldy, and bent double, a thirteenth labour seemed pre- 
sented to him. But as he scrutinized more closely, it seemed 
to him to have something of a human shape. He spake inqni- 
ringly in the Greek of Homer : 

** Speok I of what race arc you, and whence do you eome.'' 
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CkndliaB was gratified in tbe highest degree to perceiTe that 
there #ere philologists in heaven, and he conceiyed the hope 

that he might carry his historical writings thither. He had 

indeed written twenty books of Tvn*licnian and eight of Cartha- 
ginian bibtory. lie immediately likewise made answer in Ho- 
meric verse : 

" From far Illinm, the wind bronj^ht me to Cicyon." 

The fever, wbiek alone of all the Roman gods, had accom- 
panied Clandiu to heaven, grres him the lie, and calls him a 
downright Qanl. " Therefore did he get the mastery of Rome, 
which, as a Oani, he conld not cease striving after. (As J 
here in Rome transcribe this sentence of the old Roman, in 
the hearing of the French trumpets, it appears to be perfectly 
correct.) Claudius iiimicdiately pives orders to cut off the neck 
of the fever. He wins over Hercules, who introdoces him to 
the hall of the gods. But the god Janos, therenpon, proposes 
that none of those who enjoy the fmits of the earth,'' should 
in fbinre he admitted to deification, and AngostnB reads a 
written decree, directing Clandins to evacuate Olympus within 
three days. The gods approve hoth propositions, and Mer- 
cury, thereupon, drags the emperor down to the lower world. 

On the Via Sacra, they meet the funeral procession of Clau- 
dius, which is thus described : ** It was a funeral of such maguili- 
cent pomp, that one might really suppose a god was being 
buried. There were flute players, and performers on horns and 
other wind instruments of every kind, in soch numbers, that 
Claudius himself might hear them. All were in good spirits, 
and rejoicing that the Eoraans could now move about like a 
firee people. Only Agathon and some lawyers wept, and they 
indeed, sincerely. The jurisconsults advanced from out of the 
darkness, pale, haggard, scarcely brcatliin£r. luui as if they had 
just returned to life. As one of them saw how the advocates 
pat their heads together, and lamented their misfortune, he 
came near, and exclaimed : ' I told yon the Saturnalia would 
not last for ever.' When Claudius witnessed his banal, he 
realized that he was dead.'' 
18 
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When Olaadins, at leiigtih, readies the worid below, be meeli 

a ebging choir, who greet him with the ezclamatioD : " He la 

foQod, joy I joy !" So sbooted the Egyptians, when they fonnd 
the buil Apis. All those whom he had put to dealh, made 
their appearance, and among them Polybius, and his other 
freedmen. ^acus now reviews the actions of Claadins, and 
he finds that he caused thirty senators, three hundred and fif- 
teen knights, aad an innnmerable mnltitnde of citizens to be 
strangled, or made awaj with hj Tiolent means. Tberenpon, 
he pronounces the sentence that Claudius shall, for all etemitj, 
be condemned to pour water in ayessel foil of holes. Caligula, 
of a sudden, appears, and Ia3r8 claim to him, as his slave, bring- 
witiu'jjses to prove that lie had ofieu, iii liis lifetiiiic, boxed 
the ears and scourged the back <»f his uncle Claudius; as these 
assertions could not be contradicted, Chindius was assigned to 
Caligula, who transferred him to his freedman Meuander, by 
whom he was employed as an assistant in law matters. 

Such was the pomkinification of Chradins, a satire which 
refiected but little credit on its author, Seneca, who had been 
one of the most aerrile flatterers of the emperor in his lifetime. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SKfECA BROS. 

Alto morlre ogni mUfatto amecda. — AlJUru 

Sf.ni:ca, the «?atirist, next hiuiduuly turns moraliat. He writes 
un essay on mercy to the emperor Nero — a rather startling 
contradiction, Xero and mercy. Yet, the young emperor, as 
all his predecessors, governed without cruelty during the first 
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years of his reign. This composition was a noble prodaction, 
and foil of elevated sentiments. 
Nero lavished riches on his instraetor, and the anthor of the 

treatise on poverty possessed a prineelj fortune, gardens, estates, 
palaces, and vilhis, on the voluptuous shores of Baiue, in the 
Albanian mountains, and elsewhere, to the value of more than 
six millious. He lent out money at nsahous rates of interest 
in Italjr and the provinces, avancionsly hoarded np his gains, 
and fowned npon Agrippina and her sod with a spaniel-like 
servility, ontil he fell into disfavonr. In the conne of four 
years, Nero threw off all restraint. Tacitns reproaches the 
timid Seneca for not preventing the mnrder of Agrippina by 
her imperial son. The philosopher at length became trouble- 
some to Nero. He had already put his prefect Burrhus to 
death, and Scnorn hastened to place all his riches at the dispo- 
sition of the enraged sovereign, and to withdraw into profound 
retirement. Bnt hi;; enemies acensed him of being implicated 
in the conspiracy of Calpnmins Fiso ; and his nephew lUso, the 
famous poet Lncan, was, not without good reason, involved in 
the same charge. The conduct of the latter was of the basest 
kind ; he pusillanimonsly confessed, resorted to the most dis- 
honourable supplication, and even act used his iunocent mother 
of participating iu his crime. As tiiesc mean expedients were 
unavailing to save him, and he was condemned to die by his 
own hands, he went borne, wrote some suggestions of altera- 
tion in his poems to his father, Annsus Mela Seneca, supped 
sumptuously, and then, with the greatest tranquillity, opened 
his veins and bled himself to death. 

The weak Seneca, in his death, displayed the equanimity of 
Socrates, and the stern stoicism of Cato. He chose bleeding 
to death as his mode of leaving life, and desired his heroic 
wife, Paulina, to die in the same manner. They met together, 
among their friends and retainers, on an estate four miles from 
Bome. Nero, in his anxiety, sent his tribune to the villa, to 
see the actual state of things, who soon returned with the infor- 
mation that Paulina also was bleeding to death. The emperor 
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immediatelj eomm«iided them to fMnsTeiit ber death ; in obadl- 

ence to this ioj unction, the slaTes bound tip her reins, arrested 
the tlow of bluuJ, and saved her airainst her own will. She 
lived several years after oecuritiice. In the meanwhile, as 
the blood slovviy and painfully oozed from liie oj>ened veins of 
Seneca, be requested Statius Anniieus, his physician, to gi?e 
liim poison, which he took, bat without effect^ he then caused 
hinaelf to be pat io a warm bath, and at he epriakled soma 
water on the daTea around htm, he Baid that ha was Buduog a 
libation to Jopiter. Bat as this aleo fiuled of the desired 
effect, he had himself pat into a warm vaponr bath, where he 
suffocated to death, in the sixty-eighth year of bis age. 

Seneca was superior to the degenerate asre in which he lived, 
but his character ]»r«'»e!'.ts the strange contradiction of divine 
talentfi and a lo¥e for truth and wisdom, in combioaUon with 
the meanest wealmesses of humanity. His writings exercised 
a great influence on the middle ages, stimulating many a nobla 
mbd to generous aspirations, and to the snppression of vieioos 
passions and propensities. Thos, Seneca, wo part in reoon* 
dlialioQ. 



OUAFT£R VIII 

A BfilDB. 

EvhUk valley, or pieve of Cape Corso lias its marina, or 
landintr-place. and there are few more (juict spots than these 
little harbours by the tranquil sea-shore. It was in the« swel- 
tering midday heat, the hour when Pan was accnstomed to 
sleep, that I reached the strand of Luri. The people in the 
cottage, where I was to wait for a boat, were all asleep. A 
lovelj girl, however, was sitting at the open window, dreaa* 
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ingly Bewing a handkerchief, with a injsteHoQS smile which re- 
fleeted all sorts of qniet, Joyous thoughts. I conld see she was 
embroidering a little poem, which her happy heart had made 

on her approaching wedding. Behind her laughed the blae sea ; 
il knew the Rtory, because the fisherman's daughter had con- 
fessed it all in its hearing. She wore a sea green robe, a 
figured jacket, and the mandile gracefully folded oTer her hair; 
it was snow white, howoTer, with three fine red stripes, one after 
another. Maria BenTennta also confessed to me her public 
secret, with all kinds of amnsing gossip, touching winds and 
waTes, and of the fine mnsic at the marriage festival in the vale 
of Luri. The marriage is to take place in a few months, and 
a prettier festival will never have been witnessed in Corsica. 

On the moruintr of her departure from her mother's house, 
a green triumphal arch, festooned with gay ribbons, will be 
erected at the entrance of the little hamlet. The friends, neigh- 
bours, and relatives, will assemble on the piaszetta or square as 
a bridal escort A young man will step before the blooming 
bride, as she appears on the threshold of the house, and com- 
plain of her intention to leave the place where she has lived 
from her cliildhood, and where she was never wauling in corals, 
fl'»\\ ( IS and friends. But as she will abandon her native place, 
he wishes her, in the name of her friends, a liappy lot, and an 
affectionate adieu. Maria Benveaata will then burst into tears, 
and hand the youth a remembrancer for the commune. A 
gaily comparisoned horse is now led before the house, on which 
the bride will seat herself, and then, accompanied by a mounted 
escort of armed young men, and bedecked with flowers and flut- 
tering ribbons, she will pass out of the hamlet beneath the tri- 
umphal arch. The syuibol of fecundity, ihe frtmo, a spiiming- 
whtel surrounded by many spindles, and decorated with vai i ais 
coloured ribbons, is borne proudly in advaucc of the proces- 
sion by a young man. 

The retinue approaches the Campo, where the bridegroom 
resides, and into whose house the bride is now to be intro- 
duced. An elegant triumphal arch is also erected at the en- 
IS* 
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tfance to this place. A youug uian comes forth with a rib- 
bon bonnd olive branch, which he delivers to the bride with 
many fioe speeches. Bot two yonths rush from the bridal 
escort in hot haste towards the house of the bridegroom, to 
contend for the honour of arriring first, and of obtsining tha 
key of the hoase to deliver to the bride. A flower is the em- 
blem of the key. The swiftest rider wins it, and exultingly 
lioMini^ it in his band, he gallops back to the bride, to deliver 
her the symbol. The procession now draws near to the house. 
Maidens and women throng all the balconies, and strew flowers, 
rice and grains of wheat down on the bride^ and throw fmta 
of the season with shonts of joy and wishes of good Inclc among 
the procession. 

In the meantime, an incessant firing of guns, stromming of 
muudi)anefl, and yelling of bagpipes is kept up. All Cump^ 
resounds with tlic din of fiddles, trumpcU, and liie-urins, while 
flocks of spring swallows and larks make the air vocal with 
their songs^ and there is a dust and npronr such as the village 
ne?er before saw, and all on acconnt of little Maria Ben- 
Tennta. who sits there on the window, embroidering the whole 
story on her haodlterchief. 

The old father*in»law comes ont of the honse, and speaks in 
un earnest tone to the strange cortege: " Wlio are you, men in 
arms } friends or enemies ? Are yon the accepted companions 
of a donna gentile, or have you carried her off ? Yoa appear 
to mo, however, like gallant and bonoorablc men.'' 

" We are,^' says the bride's man, " hospitable friends, and we 
accompany this beantifnl and excellent virgin, as a pledge of 
onr new friendship. We gathered the choicest flowers on the 
strand of Lnri, to bring them as a present to Campo." 

" Yon are welcome then, friends ; enter my house, and join in 
the banquet" The old man, after this, lifts the maiden from 
the iiorse, embraces her, and conducts lier witlnn. Tiiere the 
happy bridegroom folds her in his arms, amid the jubilant 
music of the sixteen-stringed citera, and the trumpet. 

Thence they proceed to the chorch^ where the candles are 
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already burning, aod the myrtle is profusely strewed about. 
Wfaeo the marriage ceremony is eondaded, the bridal pair re- 
turn to the house, where they take their seats on two chairs in 
the banquet room. A conninf^, smilinfx woman here conies for- 
ward, hold in ir a c hild tiL'-hlly bound in swaddling clollies, wliieh 
she lays in the arms of the bride. Little Maria Benvenata 
blushes not, bat takes the infant, and with heartfelt joy presses 
H to her breast She pats a tiny Fhiyglaa eap on its head, 
prettily decorated with varioas eolonred ribbons. After this, 
the parents and kinsmen embrace the couple, each one reciting 
the old distich : 

" Dio Ti di» baona fortnna 
Tn dl tnaaehi e femmin' vauL," 

which means, " God gire yon good lock, three sons and one 
daughter. " The bride then distributes gifts to her relatiTes, the 
nearest of whom receives a small piece of coin. This is fol- 
lowed by the banquet and the ball, at which the cerca, marsili- 
ana, and tarantella are all danced. 

It is not in my power to say whether they will observe the 
old customs described in the chronicles ; for it was formerly the 
practice of a yonng kinsman of the bride to go before the bride 
into the nuptial chamber. He there sereral times jumped over 
the bridal bed, and tunKtl siuuerscts upon it ; the bride then 
fat ilown upon it, and he loosened her shoes with the same cere- 
monious grace, as Ancbises is depicted in the ancient paintings, 
' doing with those of Yenns in a similar position. The bride 
now delicately moTed her foot, and shook olf the shoe, giying 
to the courteous youth a present of money. In short, there will 

b'O gicut rejoicing uu the marriugi' day of Maria Bcnvcnuta, 
and for many a year afterwards, will its glad scenes be talked 
of in the ralley of Campo. 

We goasipped and chatted of idl this in the Uttle sailor's inn 
of Lori, and I know also the lullaby with which Maria Ben- 
Tenota will hush her first-bom prattler to sleep in her arms. 
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COItaiCAH OBAftUI gOV«. 

Klnnini my dearest tremsoiiiy 

Xinninl mv clioiecst jrood. 
Thou art & little buoj&ut bark, 

Floatinj; al'-np life'? Fwelling flood: 
That ueitber fears ihe hoaviug eca 

Nor yet ih« leiiipaat wImb it imTM. 
8lMp ft rnodwnt— dMp, mj dailiiic; 

Pearl -laden bnrk. my lovelj olianuer. 
Bearing rich Bilks in plentcm? «fore 
Thy sails ar© wrought of rich brocad«^ 

Fr«>m Iiiili.i's oriental shore; 
Tiiy oar« are uf the imej»t guld 

And uftteUeM b th« iroric thereon. 
Bleep • noineDl — deep, my darluig ; 
Beet tbee, nimmi mami. 

When on thj natal daj, mj 

To hr]v lin].ti5m thon wast V><\rne, 

Th© »un aDtJ numn t-'L-i rlifr ^t'lod. 
Thy pponeors, on the liMppy morn— 

The tbining stara of Leavuu too, 

Thj litUc go Idea ermdle rocked. 

Bleep a moment — sleep, mj dsrliog ; 
Best thee, ninni mani. 

The azure sky was cloudless, deare?^ 
In dazzling blue it brightly smiledf 

And even the seven planet* pame. 

To bring thee b'-untoou-; j:ifti>, my cMUL 

Then all the shepher-ls on the hills 

For eight dajt ke{«t a joyous feast. 

I^leep ft monent^^eep^ my dnrllng; 
Beet thee, minm* aaiii* 

Citornj alone, were beard, my deriiB^ 
And nought but mcrTie<^t danoei ieeo^ 

Afar, and near, and everywhere 
Through Cua^ loni's valley grcea. 
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BoMtaen and Fakoni 
R«snundefl with the gladsome mirth. 
Sleep a in omen — >Ie(»p, mjr ^ftrlill|f j 
Kest the«, ntsMi nani* 

In coming years, ray dearc«t tr*»a''nro, 
Where'er th?>n wanderest o cr tbc pUuDy 

The floweri will offer IneenHC sweet, 
And ioft a^5 oil shall fall tbe rain. 

Of rioLeitt balsam then thuli bo 

The «»tar of the briny deep. 

SUep amomeat^-^eep, my darling; 

BMt tllMj m'lllll MMi. 

And tiMB the momiteiBi all, my swoetmt, 
8now*wbita with hunbkhii will appear, 

And tboQ ahalt play with tender kids, 
Aad ailky goal* and gentle deer. 

And aarage beaata, and birda of prej. 

Shall from the peeooftd rale d(>[taii. 

Meep a moment — sleep, my dajrling; 
Beit theor nmm nami, 

« 

ThoQ art my little primrofo, dearosk 

As loTcly as the pansy flower 
That decks Barella'a happy vala 

Or lilooms in Cuscioni'si bower. 
Thou art as tender as the herb 
On which the dainty larnhkinsi feed. 
Sleep a moment — sleep, my darling ; 
Rest thee, «titjt» naui. 

Should the prattler be too mnch excited by the faucy of this 
song, the mothtf of tbc little naoDA will then sing it this ditty, 
which will toon pat ii to sleep : 

Kinni nlpnt^ nhint m^^^f1| 

Ninnl ninni,nlnnl nolo, 
AUagraaa* dl le maarnin, 

Addomtetali o flgUnoliL 
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In the meanwbfle, there was a movement on the shore. The 
boatmen had come; I bade the pretty Benvcuuta ndivu, wish' 
ing her all kinds of good thin^, and then emijarked iu the 
felucca, which imiiiedmlelT set sail for Basiia. We steered 
along the coast, and close by the shore. We touched at Por- 
ticcioU, a little harbonr witbacnstom hoase, to register the foar 
paBsengers. A few sailiog craft lay here at anchor. The ripe 
figs on the trees, and the rich clnsters of pnrple grapes, excited 
onr appetites, which were satisfied to satietj at the meagre 
expense of two pennies. 

Tlie cvciiiug aspect of the picturesqae shores, and tlie moon 
ilhiminatcd sea, was hiirlily plea-^ini?. I saw many towers on 
the rocks, and ruins oi churches and convents scattered along 
the mountain slopes. We sailed by the old church of St. 
Catharine of Sicco, which towered up in isolated grandew on 
a lofty crag. The weather, however, began to change, and 
threatened a storm. The old helmsman took off his cap before 
the shrine of St Catharine, and prayed alond: "Mary, holy 
jnother of God, grant that we may pnrsne our Toyage to Bastta 
in safety, and finally reach its harbour." The sailors all uncovered 
their heads, and devoutly clasped their crosses. The pi earn- 
ing sea, illuminated by the fitful beams of a pale moon, strug- 
gling through dense masses of black clouds, the wild and savage 
shores, the shrine of St Catherine, and the apprehension of an 
approaching storm, naturally awakened snperstitioiis feelings. 
The sailors began to relate all sorts of tales of witchcraft One 
of the passengers, who feared lest I should deem all his country- 
men equally superstitions, constantly shru«rged his shoulders, 
with an incredulous air, at these strange ^t >)nesj but auuLher 
passenger always confirmed the oinuion of the sailors, with 
the declaration : " 1 have never seen witches with my eyes, but 

(214) 
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tbej must, neTertbelcss, exist." I myself asserted that I confi- 
deuUy beltered in witches and ghosts, and that I also had had 
thehoDOor to become acqiuunted with some of the best of them. 
The belieTerin witdienft,aii mbabitant-of Lwi^ had given me 
a glance Into the mysterions depth of his studies, when the 
conversation turned uu London, by bis imuc iiK^uiry if that 
city was not French. It seemed to nie an excellent opportu- 
nity of obtaining information of the popular superstitions ; so 
I encouraged the conyenatioii on this subject 

The Oofstcans call a witch, tlrega. As a Tampire it is 
especially dangerous to children, sucking out their blood. One 
of tlie soldiers described its appearance, as be Imd encountered 
it once in bis father's house, to be swarthy black on the breast, 
and that it could, at will, change itself from the form of a cat to 
that of a virgin, and the reverse. Thej do children much harm, 
and play all kinds of malicious tricks on them. They can also 
tfo bewitch guns that they will miss fire. In such a case, a cross 
must be iiiade on the stock, as that % the best preservative 
against witchcraft. It is always advisable also, to wear relics 
and amulets on the person, some of which protect their possessor 
against a musket ball, and the bite of the venomous spider, ma/* 
mipuMo. Among these amulets a travelling stone, like that so 
frequently alluded to In the Xorwegian sagm, was formerly used 
in Corsica. It was only to be found at the tower of Seneca, * 
and was square and ferruginous iu its composiiion. Whoever 
bound such a stone over his knee was sure to make a quick aud 
lucky jonmey. 

Many of the pagan customs have disappeared In Corsica, 
while others are yet kept op, and particularly In the pastoral 

district of Niolo. Of these, the most curious is the divination 
l.v bones. The fortune-teller takes the shoulder bhide of a 
goat or sheep, makes it perfectly smooth, and then reads from 
it the history of the consulting person. It must, however, be 
the left shoulder blsde, for according to the old saying, la destra 
tpaUa ifoBa^ the right shoulder deceives. The destiny of many 
cticbraicd Loraitaus has been foretold in this manner. It is 
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said, that on the eTeaiog before his death, as Sampiero wm 
sitting with his Mends at table, an owl aiighted on the root of 
the honse, and cried the whole night through ; a soothsayer, oa 

coubuliiii<^^ the prophetic shoulder bhtde, to his eonstemsttooy 
found the death of Sampiero rl early announced u|)oii it 

Napoleon's destiny was predicted in the same manner bj an 
old shepherd of Ghidazzo, who was quite famous for his skill ia 
this kind of dinnation. One day, when Napoleon was a boy, oa 
examining the shonlder blade, he saw a tree plainly stamped 
npon it, which stretched ont to the heavens, with nnmerona 
bmm lies, but its roots were few and small. The shepherd thence 
inferred, that a Corsican would be a ruler of the world, but only 
for a short time. This prophecy enjoys great credence among 
the people of the island ; it has a remarkable reeemblaaoe 
with the dream of Mandaoe, of the tree, which repiesented 
Cyrus. 

The Corsicans have many strange and wild superstitions 
concern i II pr death. When any one is to die. Ins approach- 
ing end is announced by a pale flame on the house-top. The 
owl screams all night long, the dog howls, and the beating of a 
small dram by a spirit, is often heard. The dead also come bj 
11 i gilt to the boose of one soon to die, clad like the death 
brothers in hooded mantles, with puint* d caps, and masks with 
' holes lor their f.diastly eyes, and imitate all their aotion> in nir- 
ronnding the bier, placing it on their shoulders and carrying it 
off. The spirits play off these pfaaks nntil the cock crows the 
mom, when they all disperse, some to the cbareh*yard, sad 
others to their graTes withla the cfaorehes. 

The dead love society. If you go at nijrlit to the church-rard, 
yon will sec them issuing forth in companies from the m pul. !ir. s. 
You nmst now quickly mako the sign of a cross on the gua- 
stock, and you can fire among them, in the assarsnee that your 
shot will not &il to disperse them, and prerent them from as- 
sembling together i^n until after the lapse of ten yean. 

The dead sometimes Tisit the bed of their surviving relatives, 
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and placing themselves before tliem, say : " Weep nomoTe» for 
I am now in the certain enjoyment of felicity." 

Tn the silent night, when you are lying on the bed, and your 
sad heart will not let you sleep, the dead are often heard calling 
jonr name: "Oh Mary! Oh Joseph P As you valoe yonr 
life, make no reply, though they may cry in tones of woe, 
snfficient to break yonr heart Answer not, for if yon do, yon 
win surely die. 

"Atfffnte, AudateP^ The .storm is coming! See the water- 
spout there, how it is driving by Elba I And wildly blew this 
black spectre over the sea, a fearfully beaatiful sight. The 
moon had set, and knd and sea iay enveloped in a thick veil of 
clood and darkness. God he praised I We are at the tower of 
Bastia. The holy virgin had evidently taken ns nnder her keep« 
ing. for just as we landed from the boat, the storm burst in all 
its terrors around us. 
19 
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CHAPTER L 

VBSCOTATO AND THK C0B8ICAN HISTORIANS. 

Some miles to the soathward of Bastia, on the heights of the 
eastern coast, lies the so much renowned town in Oornean his^ 

tory, of Yoscovato. After rcachinpf the tower of Buttafuoco 
by tlie road, jou ascend ihe mountain tlironprh the most bean- 
tifoi chestDQt groTes, which snrrouod it on all sides. The whole 
of this charming little district is called the cascinay and the 
neighboorhood of YescoTato, from the abundance of chestnals^ 
Oastagniccia, or the land of chestnuts. 

I was very curious to Pce this particuhir spot of Corsica, 
from its having* been offerctl by Connt Multeo liuttafuuLu to 
Rousseau as an a^ylam. I had expected to 8ee something of 
the same kind as I had frequently witnessed in the monntaana 
I was consequently the more surprised when I beheld Ycsco* 
▼ato before me, buried amon<? the ^en mountains, in the 
midst of chestnut i^rovcs, >urrouuded by *-»i»ui;re plantations, 
vineyards, and every vnriety of fruit trees, traversed by a 
mountain stream; a genuine Oorsican town, but of no nie&u 
architecture. It seemed to me that of all the places of refuge 
which a misanthropic {rtiilosopher might select, this was not 
the worst. It is a mountain village in the deepest forest seclu- 
sion, with the most beautiful walks, where one may dream away 
Ule in undisturbed tranquillity, now on the rocks by the wild 
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tomnt^ tben beneath the sluidow of the hy-grown walls of the 
cloister, or upon a proJecUog crag, from whence the enraptured 
eye sweeps over the paradfeiacid plain of GoIo» and the bine 
waters of the heaying sea. 

A bishop built this phice, and the biahops of the old Mari- 
ana, which lies on the plain bcncatli, subseqnently resided here. 

Yescovato is an oasia uf historical associations and names; 
it is particularly distinguished as the birth-place of the Cor- 
siean historians, Ceccaldi, Monteggiani, and Filippini, all 
three of the sixteenth centnrj. Their houses are as well pre* 
served as their memories ; the enrate of Yescovato conducted 
me to that of Filippini, which is nothing else than a poor pea- 
sant's cottage. I could not refrain from smiling, as I was 
shown a broken stone on the wall, on which the historian, in 
the joy of his heart, had sculptured the insci i[>tion : "lias 
Aedes ad snum et amicorum usum iii commodiorcm Formam 
redegit anno 3fD LXXV. col. Decemb. A, Peirus Philippinus 
ArckitL Marian," The pretensions of these worthy men were 
indeed extremely modest Another stone exhibits the arms 
of Filippini, namely, his hoose, and a horse bound to a 
tree. The archdeacon was accustomed to write his history in 
his vineyard, where he would tie his horse to a tree, and then 
sit down under the protection of the high walls to compose ; 
for he was never safe from the balls of his enemies, and thus 
he wrote his history of the Oorsicans under very dramatic and 
exciting circamstances. 

Fiiippini's history of the ishind is the chief work on that 
subject, a&d one of whieh the Cordca&s may Justly be proud. 
It contains a large collection of songs, chronicles, popular tra- 
ditions, and other elements of history. The first contributor 
to it was Giovaaui Uella Grossa, lieutenant und secretary of 
the gallant Vincjntello d'Istria, who colh;cled traditions and 
gagas, and brought it down to the year 1464. His pupil, 
Monteggiani, conUnued it, in a rather imperfect manner, to 
1525 ; Ccccaldi prosecuted it to 1559, and Filippini to 1594. 
Of the thirteeo books of which it is composed, he wrote only 
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the four la>t, bat the whole work is edited by him, and it now 
bears liis name. It appeared for the first lime in TooroOD, ia 
France, in 1594, in Italian, with the following title: 

The history of Corsica, in which all things are related that 
bappened from its fint settlemeDt to the jear 1594. With a 
geneial description of the whole island: divided into thir- 
teen books, of which the first nine were began by Giovanni 
della Grossa, which Pier Antonio Monteggieni end Maik 
Antony Ceccaldi continucfl, and whicli weru cjjlarged by the 
highly estocnied Aiitoni)ietro Filippini, archdeacon of Mariana : 
the four last were written by himself. Carcfally revij^ed, and 
published by the same archdeacon. Fhiited bj Claudio Mi- 
chael, printer of the nniversity, 1594.'' 

Althoogh Filippini was an opponent of Sampieio, and, from 
fear, published much that was nntme in his book, he, never- 
thetesa, told so many bitter truths of the Genoese, thst the 
republic zealously suppressed the hfstoiy. It had become very 
rare, when Pozzo di Borgo conferred a prrcat service on his 
native country, l)y causing it to be repul lLshed. A m w edi- 
tion,- carcfally revised, with an oripntial introduetion hy the 
Corsicau Qregori, was issued in Pisa, in fire rolumes, io 1827. 
I cannot agree with the recent historians, who censnie Filip* 
piai for having adopted all tiie fables and traditions of Grossa 
in his work, for thej certainly contribnte to a bettor nnder- 
standing of the manners and customs of the people, in their 
different stages of development. But for the labours of Filtp- 
]iini, a trreat part of Corsican history would, at this day, l>e 
buried in i)rofound obscurity. He dt^dicated his work to Al- 
fonso d'Ornano, the son of Sampiero, in manifestation of his 
joy at hearing of his reconciliatioa with the Genoese seaate, 
and of his having visited Genoa in person. 

" When I undertook to write this histoiy,** he said, " I relied 
more on the gifts which nature has bestowed upon me, than 
on any peculiar skill in this species of composition. I thought 
to myself that I should be excused by my readers, when they 
considered the great scarcity of every kind of maiuiiais io the 
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iibuid, in which Qod hss heen pleased to caBt my lot In 
other places, Filippini bittci l} complains of the ignoiaiice of 

the CorsicaDS, and of their total want of knowledge of science 
and letters. He exciJi>ls not even the priesthood from this 
reproach, among Aliom, he says, tlioro were fciwcq twelve who 
had studied grammar, and among the I'rauciscaus, who pos- 
sessed twenty-five cloisters, there were DOt more than eight 
men of learning ; and thns the people grew np in a state of 
complete ignorance. 

He never conceals the firalts of his countrymen. Besides 
their ignorance, be reproaches the Corsicans for their neg- 
ligent culture of the soil. The finest plain in the world, that 
of Aleria and Mariuua, has run to waste, and the birds are 
not even driven away from the grain. Wlien, by accident, 
tbey become possessed of a single cariin, they seem to think 
they have no farther occasion for laboar, and are provided 
against all chance of want. The same remarks might be 
applied to the Cordcans of onr own times. "Why," asks 
Filippini, " do they not graft the innnmerable wild olires and 
chestnntB ? But they do nothing, and therefore are they poor ; 
poverty leads to vice, and daily provokes thefts and criim. 
Perjury is also common ; their enmities, as well as their little 
love and truth, are almost eternal, and it has become a proverb 
that a Corsican never forgives. They are fond of novelty and 
excitement, and are addicted to many superstitions rites and^ 
practices, among which is the art of divination by consultiDg 
, the shoulder blade of dead animals.'' 

Snch, in brief, is the dark moral picture which the Oorsican 
historian draws of his people, and he has as little spared their 
iuGrmilies as Scuecu in the following verse: 

Prim* Mt viewel lex, ftltem vivere Tftptu 
Tertia taenliri, qwurta oegare deoi. 

Their first principle is revenge, the second to lire by rapine, the 
third to He, and the fourth to deny the gods. 

By way of reparation, in his dedication to Alfonso, he defends 
19* 
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the Tirtaes of bis country men with great zeal against Tommaso 

Poreaeelii Aretino, of Castf^Hone, who had assailed their cba- 

nicU-r in liis (k'scriptioii of the most famous i^lunas of tlio 
world. " This person," complains iilippiai, '* treats the Corsi- 
caus us assassins, which is tlic more surprising to me, as there 
is no country in the world where the stranger is more hospita- 
bly received, or where travelling is more safe ; for every honse 
in Corsica is open gratoitonsly to the traveller from other 
lands." I can verifj the tmth of this statement from my own 
experience three hnndred years later. 

As I am treating of historians, I may as well refer to the 
oilier most prominent ones ; for, as may be snj)posed, an island 
80 proline of heroes, and startimg vicissitudes of fortune, does 
not want a corresponding number of writer^^ to record its annals. 

Peter Cymsus, Archdeacon of Aleria, the old Konian 
colony, ranks next to Filippini as an historian of Corsica. He 
lived in the fifteenth century ; and besides his Ommeniarium 
de hdlo Ferrariensi, wrote a Latin history of the island nnder 
the title of " Ptffro Oimtei d» rehui Oonicii UM qutUuor, 
which extends to 1482. His Latin belongs to the best of \\H 
age; his style resembles that of Sallnst and Tacitus, but his 
manner of treating his hubject is altogetiier unartistieal, and he 
is often tedious in his descriptions. Filippini neither availed 
himself of his work, or knew of its existence — as it existed 
only in manuscript, and was first discovered in the library of 
Loais XV. Mnratori adopted this manuscript in his great 
work in lt38, and Gregori, at the cost of Posso di Borgo, 
published it in a handsome edition in Paris in 1834, together 
with a translation of the Latin text. 

Much more satisfactory and perspicuous is the delineation 
of the character of the Corsicans, by Cvrngeus, which we will 
extract, as a standard of comparison with their actual traits. 

*'They are prompt to avenge an Injury — a neglect to do 
which is regarded as dishonourable. When they cannot reach 
him who has committed an assassination, they punish one of 
his relations. As soon therefore as a mnrder is perpetrated, 
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all the felatirea of the assaflsln seixe their tnns to defend 

themselves against an attack. Only cliildren and women are 
8j>ared." The equipment of the Coraicans of liiut tiim- i< thus 
described : " Thoy wear pointed helmets, called corbelleras, and 
some round ones, together with dirks, and long spears, of 
which every person carries two. The sword is worn oo the left 
tide, aod the dagger on the leff 

At home, discordant as they maj be, thej are firmly united 
abroad. They are ever ready to die ; they are all poor, and 
despise trade, are awicions of fiune, and use but little gold 
and silrer. Drunkenness is regarded as disgraceful ; but few 
of them learn Lo road and write ; thoy are so well versed in 
lau.-uiis, that one mitrlit believe tb« v were all born lawyers. 
They are the nio.st hospitable of people. The wives of the 
highest in rank cook their own meals ; they are by nature of a 
grave and serions tone — more given to action than speech. 
They are also remarkably religions. 

It is the custom to separate the men and women at table. 
The daughten and yonng maidens go to the fountains for 
water, as the Corsicans hare bat few serrinp people. The 
women are industrious; they mny be seen ai ull iiours moving 
lo and from the fouiituins with jiitchcns on llu ir hond.'^, and 
twi.sting tiax, as they lead their horses along; they are ai&o 
fery chaste, and do not indulge in much sleep. 

The Corsicans in their burial customa resemble the ancient 
Homanfl, for they inter the dead with great pomp and solemnity, 
and with fhnerat songs, orations and prayers. One of the 
neighbours raises a cry, and announces the death to the next 
village, and then the report is spread aromid the conntry, until 
alt the neiffhbourhoud ^Mthers together in a loner procession, 
the mm (ir.-t. and tlie w<nnf n next. When \hvy rui' li the hoji-e 
of ilie (!i tliry all set up a weeping and moaning, and tbc 
wife and the brothers tear the clothes from their breast s. The 
women, bathed in tears, beat their bosoms, scratch their faeci*, 
and rend their hair." 
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This description of ilie Coi\sicans bears a strong likeaesa to 
that given of the ancient Germans by Tacitus. 

The martial Qftecnth and sixteenth centaries was the mosl 
piodacU?e period of Gonican historians ; they wen sUent in 
the aeTenieeaih century, as the whole ootmtry lay ia a state <rf 
deathlike ezhanstion. After ItOO a renewed aetiTity was di»- 
plajed, and we have the nsefhl but not venarlable books of 
Natal! and Galrini, entitled, Disingmmo miflb gmrra H Cornea, 
and G i list ificazi one dell' tnsurrezi'one,^^ Dr. Simperaui ulso 
wrote a liisiory of the island down to the close of the seven- 
teenth ceniurv, which, aitlioutrh rich in matter, is tediously 
diffuse. That of Cambiaggi, in four qoarto Toiamea, is of 
indispensable ntility from the numerous ralnable documents it- 
contains. It was dedicated to Frederick the Great, the adnurer 
of Pasqnale Paoli and the heroism of his fellow cooatrymen. 

Now that the freedom of Corsica is loet^ several learned men 
of the island, of the want of whom Filippini wonld hare no 
further reason to coin{»iain, have assumed the task of writing' 
the history of their country. Most of them are lawyers, 
l^ompei wrote a work with the title, L etui act it el de la Corse, 
Oregori published au edition of Philippini and Cjrnaeas, and 
collected the statutes and penal laws, from the earliest times, 
with the amendments adopted in the democracy of Sambnccio, 
and the additions and improrements of the Genoese in the 
sixteenth ceninry. Another learned Corsican, Rennoei, wrote 
a tolerable history of the Island in two Tolnmes, and which 
comes down to 1S30. ^Vnighi wrote a life of Sampiero and 
of Pasqualc Puoli. Jacobi's two volunied hi^t n y of Corsica 
enjoys the most reputation, as he has made a judicious and 
laborious research among all the meritorioas writings of his 
predecessors. 
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B0088IAU AXD TSK COBSIOAIHB, 

I TisixiD the holue of Count Ifttteo Biittafaoco» which was 
offered to Roiusesn for a residence. It is n pnkce-like edifice 
in style and proportions, and is at present fMrUjr occupied bj 
the family of Marshal Sebastiam, who took their rise from tho 
ucigbbuuring village of Torta. 

Couut Buttafuoco is the bame against whom Najniloon, when 
A young deujocrat in Ajnccio, wrote a liery pauiplilet. When 
the former was yet an otticer iu the French senrice, he invited 
Jean Jaqnee Ronsseau to VescoTato. In his eimtrai social 
the GeneTa philosopher had prophetically spoken of Corsica in 
the following temii : There is yet a country in Eorope capa- 
ble of legislation, and that is the island of Corsica. The valonr 
and the constancy with which that bravo [x ojile have recovered 
and defended their liberty would well deserve that soiuc wi^u 
man should teach them how lo prt-< rvf it. I have some pre- 
sentiment tliat one day that little island will astoni:»h Kurope.'^ 
On the occasion of the last French expedition for the subjection 
of Corsica, Ronssean wrote, It mast be confessed that yon 
Frenchmen are a Tery servile people, easily purchasable by 
tyranny, as cmel and unsparing as hangmen to the unfortunate. 
If yon knew of any freemen at the other end of the world, I 
verily believe you would march thither for the mere pleasure of 
extirpaUng ihcm." 

\\ Ik'iher this was intended by Knn^^onii or iM»t. as a pre- 
diction, it has been fuitilied : for the duy cuuh* vUiun Corsica 
set a!l Kurope in astonishment. It was the ^^>od opinion 
which Roossean eipreiued of the Conitcan people, that induced 
PaoH, in 1764, to infite him to the island, as a place of refuge 
from his perseenton in Switxcrtand. In consequence of a 
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malicious report set afloat by Voltaire, that this asjlam was 
offered in jest to Kousseaa, Paoli wrote to the latter in person. 
Buttafaoco went farther yet ; for be reqnested the pbiloaopbov 
as the Poles had done, to fnmish his comitrymeii a constitatioiu 
Paoli does not appear to have objected to this proposition—* 
probably because, although he deemed the work of no Talne, 
yet it might in some decree contribute to the reputation of 
Corsica. The vain misanthrope flattered himself with being a 
new PythtiL'-oiar?, and he gladly replied : ** It is snperfliioiis to 
endeavour to excite my zeal for the uudertaking you proi)ose to 
me. The very idea of it elevates my soul and transports me. 
I should esteem the rest of my days very nobly, very vir- 
tuously, and Tcry happily employed — i should think that I 
well redeemed the In utility of much of my past life. If I 
could render its sad remains of any advantage to your brave 
countrymen." His work, however, was never completed ; and 
if it IkuI lieen, its theoretieal, viiioaary views would no doubt 
have presented a striking contrast with tlic practical cousli- 
tutiou framed by Paoli, upon the exj^KrieQce and esigences of 
the past history of the Corsicans. 

llousseau was prevented, however, by his personal affairs, 
from visiting the island, which is much to be regretted, aa be 
there might have had an opportunity of testing hia theories, 
for the people were almost in a atate of natml simplicity, 
living on goat milk and chestnuts, and almost entirely destitute 
of knowledge and edQcation ; but all alike, brave, hospitable, 
revengeful aud etiual iu condition. The warlike Corsicaus 
would liave heartily laughed at tiie sight of Rousseau walking 
about beneath the chestnut groves, with a cat in his arm, 
or weaving osier baskets with his fingers. The fearful cry, 

vendetta ! vendetta and a couple of musket shots, would 
have quickly dispelled all the delusions of the poor Jaoqoes^ 
and have soon driven him fh>m the island. 

In the letter to Count Buttafuoco, declining his proffer of 
an asylum, Uoosseau says : " I have not indeed lost all desire 
to pass the remainder of my life iu your country ; but my fail- 
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log strength, the cares and fatigues which I roust undergo, and 

other ohstacles arising out of ray condition, compel mo, at k ast 
for the present, to renounce an idea, which Lowrvor T can 
never entirely abandon. But, my dear sir, 1 am growiug old, 
and declining in health ; but whatever may occur, present mj 
wannest thanks to Qeneral FaoU for the asylnm with which he 
has deigned^ to honour me. Gallant and hospitable people I 
I win BeTcr forget, as long as I live, that your hearts and arms 
were opened to me at the moment when almost all Europe was 
closed against me. If I shall not have the good fortune to 
leave my ashes in yonr island, I will, at least, seek to leave 
behind me there a memorial of my gratitude, and I know I shall 
bonoiir myself in the estimation of the whole world, when I 

name my generons friends and protectors. — . What 

1 can promise you, aud upou which you may rely, is, that for 
the residue of my life, I will occupy myself only with Corsica; 
everything else shall be banished from my mind." 

How strange sonnds all this rhetorical declamation of Bons<- 
aean when addressed to a people of snch stem, serions and 
Tigorons common sense as the Corsicans. Ronssean and the 
Corsicani^ represent cnliiLlj uiui})Oflical natures, and yet they 
were animated Viy a common sympathy of sentiment. It is 
cnrions, at the same time tliat Kousseau was predicting the 
adrent of a philanthropic democracy, to listen to the brazen 
sonnds of the corybantes weapon dance under PaoU, annonnc- 
in g the new era of a straggle for Corsican independence. With 
the nolic of its bronzes they stunned the ears of the despots, 
while the i«^!and gave birth to a new deity — Napoleon, the 
reroiationary god of the iron age. 
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Tfl£ UOBMaCA-^^QOaUGJM WEAPON DANCE. 

Lm all other people of a fierce tempenuneoi and .poetle 
imagination, the Corsicans have their weapon dance, which, in 
called the moresca. Thm is a yarianoe of opinion as to ita 
origin — eome tracing it to the Moors and others to the Greeks. 

The latter called these dances of the martial youth, with shield 
and sword, Memphitic and Pyrrhic dances, and ascribed their 
invention to ^Tinerva and Pyrrlius, tlic son of Achilles. It is 
QiicertaiQ how they spread over the southern countries ; since 
the wars between the Moors and ChnstLans, thej have been 
called moresca, and it appears that they are yet eTerywhere in 
▼ogne, where the people retain a traditional remembrance of 
the desperate combats between the Christians and Saracens, 
and parttcalariy in Greece, Albania, SerTia» Montenegrino, 
Spain, &c. 

In Corsica, the moresca, which appears to have a various 
signification in different countries, is of an exclusively chiTalric 
character, and represents battles wiih tlic Saracens, the deli- 
verance of Jerusalem, the conquest of Granada, or the talcing 
of the cities of Aleria and Mariana by Count Hugo Colonna. 
The Corsicans have in all ages practised this danee, bnt more 
particnUrly in seasons of great national peril, when snch a 
spectacle was necessary to stimnlate the desponding eonrage of 
the spectators, by reminding them uf the iiiustrious aciioiis of 
their ancestors. I know of no keener pleasure for a free and 
manly people, than the exhibition of this heroic dance, the 
very embodiment of the poetry uf war. It is the only national 
drama of the Corsicans, who delight to represent in its move* 
ments the valorous deeds of their forefhthers on the very soil 
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ODce reddened by their blood. Tbey have often broke ap tho 
moreaea to march to battle. 

Yescofsto often witnessed the moresca ; and it was danced 
there in honour of Sampiero, and also in the time of PaoH. 

The last performance of it took place in 1817. 

The represeijtation of the conquest of Mariana by Count 
Colonna was the popular faTourite. A village represented the 
dtj. The scene of action was an open plain, and the green 
moontains 8er?ed for an amphitheatre, where thonsands on 
thousands, who had come from all parts of the island, seated 
themselTes — a mde» savage ronltitnde, all armed, and accom- 
panying the martial dance with the keenest attention and tho 
most animated gestures. The actors, sometimes two hundred 
in namber, all clad in the Roman toga, were divided into two 
bands. Each dancer carried a sword in his right hand, and a 
dagger in hia left; the colour of the helmet plnme, and of the 
MiDOor, alone maiiring the dtlference between the Moors and 
Christians. The moresca was directed by a biiigle vioiiu 
player. 

it begins. A Moorish astrologer in a caftan, with a long 
white beard, issues forth from the walls of Mariana, regards the 
heaTons, eonsnita the stan, and, dismayed, forebodes disaster. 
With signs of fear he hurries back to the gate. Behold t a 

Moorish herald, uL this very moment, in liery haste, and witli a 
countenance of fear, dashes forward with tiie tidings tliat the 
Christians have already taken Aieria and Corte, and arc on the 
march to Mariana. As he disappears within the gate, trumpets 
soand, and Count Oolonna advances with the Christian army. 
Hie sight of the standard of the cross, and of the host of war- 
riurs iKut ujan h beneath its folds is hailed with triumphant 
shouts irom the mountains. 

iiugo, Hu^o, Count Coloniiii, 

How bravely li« oulUaoct^s %U, 
BonodiDg like the royal tiger 

20 
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Covnt Coloa«ft vubM^ faii nrot^ 

Kuses the cross od its \ix\t. 
And ihu" t<p ]>l< vvarr; r h- r !« 
Bnv«lj speaks tLo gidlaat kiugbl. 

In Go r.H name forwar l to th« cionn! 
Leap w\r MarirniH's \v:ill*. 
Cl««Te to the earth the Aloorbh swarm. 
And ciiniMii jour (altthiMu in their blood. 

Know ye, thftt tb«7 wbo in tho fighl 
Bj Pagan bands maj moot tboirdoMiy 

In boKTanlj bBaa ihall join brigbt 
Angel b«ndsr in Miapbie danoe." 

The Ohrktians adyance. A blast of tnimpets. The Moor* 
ish kiug, NugaloD, and bis army, i^aes in battle amy from 

Mariaua. 

As the don-Socked leopard prancei 
O'er hU prej, in tho tangled ba^h^ 

So bmrely king Nti^r^'lon (iancos 
With his supple and elastic liubi. 

With hi« golden fin^'' red hand 

Nugalon strokes his tawny beard, 
And thus to his warrior band 

Spoaka the proad andlniolant Moor: 

"In tbo nana of Allab, onward. 

Now to the Chrtstian dangbter! 
And, of Tietozy aunre^ 

ProT* lha* Allah li tbe onlj GodI 

Tboj who In the fight maj perish* 

Borne on angeVs wings to heafOI^ 
Bright-eyed llouris shall cherish 

With celestial lore and bliss.'* 

Both armies now defile — the Moorish king gires the si^ai 
for battle, and the rounds of the dance, of which theie are 
twelTe, begin ; 
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A fiddle stroke and jet anothti^ 

Both Xii LMlon and Col anna. 
Dancing move to ciich other, 
With their armies at their baclu. 

Respon?ivo to the mnsic's tono 

The young limbs together move. 
Waving in graceful unison, 

Like grain fieldfl ia the evening breeae. 

Scarcely touch the gleaming blades 

Of the gently dancing warrior?^ 
Are they swords, or do thcso brigndns 

Wield flashing gunbooms in their handa? 

Now in minglod majse they dance, 
Moor and Christian close embracing, 

Their jarring swords brightly glance 
And iWply rings lh« dMhing armour. 

8w<»rd« cross swords, blow falls on blow, 
Tb« thrust is iMirried, the stroke repelled, 

Baeh array fonni • erttmt bow 
And in Mpuat« ordar tnoTai. 

Wild«v wilder grewt the morosco, 

Piereer more the daoeiog troops, 
Ae the Mft wlien teiDpest*i»oked 

Horli iu nrgei on the veoky eooeti. 

Stontlj betr tbjiolf, Colonoa, 

T«1I not ignoblj to the gronnd I 
To-dny, for fteedon and honour 

Wleld'rt then the wenipon In the duoo. 

Bo nay we In danee deeeend 

Teseovako'e moanttin beigbti^ 
And with o'orwbelming power end 

The fwaj of 6od«oen(Md Oeoon. 

After ft Tftriety of other moTements, the last round is danced 
aad the Saracen surrenders. 
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I saw the moresca danced in Genoa, on the 9tli of May, in 
honour of the Sardinian constitution, for ihis beautiful dance 
in Italy has a revolutionary siguilicalion, and is con?e(nieiiily 
prohibited in despotic kiii^'-doms. It was a inng-niticent speo- 
tacle to see the people in their picturesque costomes, and the 
women in their long veils, massed together, as in a theatre, on 
the open square by the harbour. Abont thirty yonng men, all 
neatly and elegantly clad in white, danced the moresea to the 
accompaniment of home and tmmpets. Every one held a 
paper in his hand, and as they moved aronnd they stmck their 
swortJs agaiust each other. It had here, however, uo historical 
meaning. 

Like tlie Spaniards, the Corsicans have kent up tlieir pa^^iurl 
plays, which, however, have become quite rare. In one 
of these spectacles was performed before ten thousand people 
in Orezza. The honses of Pilate, Herod, and Oaiaphas were 
represented by tents } there was also an angel and devil, who 
issued firom a trap door. The wife of Pilate was a yonng man 
of twenty-three years, with a raven black beard. The eom<- 
roander uf tlie guards wore the uniform of tlic French National 
Guards, Nvith gilded epaulets, and the lioutcnant-jrcncral na 
iufautry uniform, with a cro&ii of the legion of huuuur on his 
breast. The curate of Carcheto played the part of Judas the 
traitor. Wlien the performance began, the spectators, from 
some accidental cause, fell into a furious qnarrel among them- 
selves, which they carried on by hurling pieces of rock at eacb 
other, torn from the seats of the natural amphitheatre. Jesns, 
who entered at this moment, would not perform, and would 
have withdrawn in disgust from this scene of worldly broil ; but 
he was ronirhly seize*! by two gendarmes, as he was on the 
point of retiring, and led back to the stage. A humurolI^ de- 
scription of this ridiculous spectacle is given in the historical 
records of the engineer EobiqueL 
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40ACBIH MOBAT. 

Bipa4» oiraca v«nei?a I 
BiAmtco d» Mftierfio Mtava. 

Trcbs 18 also a third and very remarkable hoase in Ycsco- 
vato, that o( the Ccccaldi family, whence two celebrated Corsi- 
cans date their birth — the aforenamed historian, and the gal- 
lant general Andrea Coloniia Ceccaldi, one of the popular 
leedexB, and triomTir with Giaffori aud UyaciDth Paoli. 

Bot this boUdlDg is yet more interesting from other asso- 
ciations. It is the honse of General Franeeschetti, or rather 
of his wife Catharine Ceccaldi ; and here it was tliat the iinfor- 
tuiiate king Joachim Murat fonnd a hoB]»itabIc rcccpiiou, when 
be landed in Corsica, on his flight from Province, and here be 
coneeived his plan of recovering his Neapolitan kingdom by a 
daring and cluTalric expedition. 

Oor interest is again excited by the adventnres of a gallant 
cavalier ia ihi^ wondrous island, wliere roval crowns seemed to 
gruw will! on the trees, like golden apples iu the garden of the 

The end of Murat is scarcely less affecting than that of an- 
otber man, who ahone for a time in the world, like a splendid 
meteor, and then suddenly fell into darkness. 

After his last rash campaign in Italy, Murat fled to France, 
lii fear of death, wandering among the vineyards and thickets, 
be had kept himself concealed for a considerable time on the 
coaat of Toolon. An old grenadier supplied him with food, and 
saTcd his life. The same Marquis de Riviere, whom Murat, 
alter the conspiracy of George Cadouda! and Picbegrn, bad 
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HMgnantmously saved, f^cnt soldiers after the fugitive to tak« 
bfin, dead or alive. In his sad coDditlon, Joachim fonned the 
desigD of seeking a refuge amoag the people of Corsica, with 
whom hospitality has erer been regarded as a sacred obliga- 
tion. 

He left his liitling-placc. reached the shore, and there em- 
barked in a boat, which bore liiin in safety throagh storm and 
sea to Corsica. He landed at Bastia, Augnst 25th, 1815, and 
hearing that general Franceschetti, who had formerly served in 
his gaard in Naples, was in Veseovato, he immediately repaired 
to his honse. He knocked at the door of the father-in-law of 
the general, and desired to speak with him. In his memoir of 
Marat's residence in Corsica, and his closing hutory, Frances- 
chetti says : " A man presented himself to me closely enveloped 
in a hooded cloak, his head buried iu a cap of black silk, with 
a thick beard, and wearing the pantaloons, gaiters and shoes 
of a common soldier ; his face was haggard from misery. I 
was greatly astonished to recognize beneath this coarse disguise 
the late magnificent king Joachim. An exclamation of snr^ 
prise bnrst from mj lips, and I prostrated myself at his feet." 

Great was the excitement in Bastia at the news of the land- 
]!ig of the king of Naples, and se?era] Corsican officers hastened 
to Vescovato to offer him their services. The commandrr ui 
l>a>Lia, Colonel Vorriure, was in consternation. He sent a de- 
tachment of trendarmes with an oflicer to A'escovato, to arrest 
Joachim on the spot. But the people of the place immediately 
look up arms to vindicate the ancient right of hospitality, and 
the troop returned without accomplishing their mission. When 
the report spread abroad, that king Mnrat had appealed to 
the hospitality of the Corsicans, and that his person was threats 
ened, the peoi)le ansembled in arms firom all the Tillages in the 
neighbourhood of Vescovato, and there formed a camp to de- 
fend their gne?t; so that, iii a lew days, Murat found himself 
at the head of a small army. Poor Joachim was enraptnred 
with the evviras of the Corsicans. It was proposed to him to 
make himself king of the ishind, but his thoughts were exclu- 
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siTely directed to bis beantiful Naples. The acclftiming multitude 
nTiTed his feelings as a king. " If these Oorsicaos," said he, 
" who owe me nothing, are so warm in their attachment, how 

much more so, will be my Xeapolitun subjects, upon whom I 
bate couferred so inaiiv ))cnerits.*' 

The resolution to recouquer his lost crowu of Naples, was 
unalterably taken ; the fate of Napoleon, who, from the neigh- 
boorlng Elba» had intrepidly debarked on the soil of France, 
deterred him not. The son of fortune was determined to make 
a last venture, and to win back his crown, or perish in the at- 
tempt. 

The house of Ccccaldi, in the meanwhile, was the rendezvous 
of many nobles and officers, who had come from far and near 
to see Moral, and proffer him their sernces. He had formed 
bla plans. He summoned Baron Barbara, a Malteset and one 

of his old officers of marine, from Elba, who had fled thither 

for an asylum, in order to concert some measures wiih him, 
touching the coast of Calabria, with which he wavS perfectly ac- 
quainted. He despatched a Corsican, as secret messenger, to 
Naples, to open eonunnnications with his friends there, and to 
procore money. He bought three vessels in Bastia, which 
were to receive him and hia fHends on the coast of Mariana, 
but the French got wind of this hid, and confiscated them. 
Judicious counsellors in vain endeavoured to dissuade Murat 
from his desperate undertaking. The idea was ineradicably 
fixed in his mind that the Neapolitans loved him, and that he 
needed only to set foot on the Calabrian shore, to be carried in 
triumph to his capital. People came from Naples and assnred 
liim that king- Ferdinand was detested there, and that the res- 
toration of Murat to the I h rone was anxiously desired. 

Two English officers came ovir from Genoa to Vcscovato, 
and pledged themselves to conduct king Joachim in safety to 
England. Bot Murat angrily rejected this proposition, for he 
remembered how England had treated Napoleon, who had 
thrown hioibelf on its cronerosity. His situation in Vescovato, 
as well as that of his noble hosts, Oeecaidi und Franeeschetti, 
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daily grew more dAogerous, as the Bourbon commander bad 
ftirrady issaed a proclammatioa declaring all aa enemies and 
tndtors of the eonntrj, who shoaM follow JoacMm Marat^ or 
grant him an asjlam. 

Mural, in couseqaencc, resolved to leave Ycscovato, as soon 
as possible. He endtavoured to })rocure ihe restitution of his 
confiscated Tesscls, and for this purpose addressed himself te 
Antonio Galloni^ the commander of Baiagna^ to whoee brother 
he had once been amnai&oent benebctor. GaHoni replied, that 
be conld not assist him in tlus matter, and that be had, more- 
over, received orders from Yerricre, to march to Vescovato, on 
the following day, with six Inuidred men, and to take him 
prisoner. Bat out of regard for the mififortanes of the king, 
he woold wait four days more, and he solemnlj promised not 
to pnisne him ; if within that space of time he shonld withdraw 
from TescoTato. 

When Cajjtain Moretti returned with this message, Murat 
pIrmI tears. " Is it poj^.>iljle," he exclaimed, "that I am so un- 
fortunate ! I buy vessels to sail from Corsica, and they are con- 
iiseated ; I bom with impatience to leave the island, and th^ 
bar np cTery aTenne of escape. Well I I will dismiss the gal- 
lant souls who defend my person, and will expose my naked 
breast to Galloui, or I will find a means of delivcrinpr myself 
from the bitter and crnel fate which now pcrsecntes me,'' — with 
this he looked at his pistols on the table. In the meantime, 
Franceschetti entered the room, and in an agitated tone, said 
to Murat, that the Oorsicans would never suffer any harm to be 
done him. " No," replied Joachim, ** I will not permit Go^ 
sica to be involved in any trouble on my account ; I must be 
gone." 

The four days had passed, and Galloni presented himself with 
his troops before Vescovato. But the people stood ready to 
deliver him battle ; hostilities commenced, and Chdloni retired, 
for Murat had also left the place. 

He had d(^parted from Vescovato on the 17th of September, 
in company witli Franceschetti, and some officers and veterans. 
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and under an escort of five hundred armed men. He bad re- 
solved to go to Ajaccio, and sail from thence. Wherever he 
shuvvcd himself, in Casdua, Tavagna, Moriaui, Campoloro, the 
people ran to greet him with enthusiastic shouts. The iahabit- 
AoU of each commune accompanied bim to the confines of the 
next In San Fietro di Yennco, tbe priest Mnmcciole met bim 
with A nnmeroos company^ and presented him with a beanttfol 
Corsiean bone. Hnrat immediatelj mounted it, and galloped 
on it along the road as prondly as he once rode throogb the 
streets of Milan, Vienna, Berlin, Paris and 3«^aple8, and over 
his many fields of battle. 

In Vivariu he ludired under the roof of the aged pastor, 
l*entalacci, who, fur forty years had given an asylum to 
Englishmen, JTrenchmen, and Coraicans in times of danger, 
and bad onee also sheltered the yonng Kapoleon when the 
Paolists were seeking for bis life. At break&st Joachim asked 
the old man what he thought of his expedition to Kaples. "I 
am a poor pastor," he said, " and know nothing of war or 
diplomacy, bnt I sbodd much donbt the possibility of your 
majesty 'a recovering at present a throne, which yon conUi not 
on^'o maintain at the head of your army." Alurat replied, in a 
conhdent tone, " I am m sure of regaining my throne, a& 1 am 
that I hold tills napkin in my hand.'^ 

Joachim sent Franceschetti before him to Ajaccio, to ascer- 
tain what kind of reception be was likely to meet with there. 
For, since his arrival in Conica, Napoleon^s rektiTcs of that 
place had taken no notice of him, and he had therefore deter* 
rained to remain in Bocognano, until all was ready for bis 
cmlnii ivaiion at Ajaccio. I'l ancejichetti wrute to liim that the 
population of Ajaccio w«Te intoxicated Avith Jmv at the j-ro^pcct 
of seeing king Murat wiihin ti:eir walls, and that Uicj urgeuUj 
invited him to come among them. 

On tbe 83d of September, at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
Jfuial, for tbe second time in his life, entered Ajaccio ; the 
6rit time that ha visiled ii, was in company with Napoleon on 
tbe relnm from I'^gyiH, when covered with glory and laurels 
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Upon his eniranco, all the bolls nincj a jubilant peal, the people 
cheered liim with shoiils, bonfires l)lazed in the fJtrcetj?, and all 
thp liouses were illuminated. The authorities of the town 
immediately withdrew, and ^apoleoa's relatives, the Ramolino 
family, also kept oat of the waj: only Signora ParaTisini had 
mfficient courage and lore to remain, to embrace her relatire« 
and to offer him the hospitalitj of her house. Marat, howerer, 
deemed it best to take lodgings in the locanda. 

The garrison of AJaccio was Gorsican, and thorooghlj de- 
Toted to Mnrat. The commandant shnt it np in the fortress, 
aud placed the town in a state of siege. Murat now made his 
preparations for departure ; he also had printed a proclamation 
of thirty-six articles, addressed to the Neapolitan people. 

On the 28th of September, an officer in the English serrice, 
of the name of Maceroni, landed on the island» and requested 
an aadience with Mnrat He bronght passports for him from 
Mettemich, signed hj Mm, Charles Staart» and Swartzenberg. 
He was described in it as Coant Lipona, an anagram of Napoli 
(Xaples), and he was gnaranteed an asylum in German Aus- 
tria or I^ohemia. lie invited Maceroui to dinner. His crnest 
gave hiiu a particular account of the last military actions of 
Napoleon, and of the battle of AVaterloo : he dwelt with much 
emphasis on tlic uulliuching coolness with which the English 
infantry preserved their squares unbroken from the foriona 
charges of the French cavalry. Had I been there," inter- 
mpted Mnrat^ *'I wonld hare penetrated them." ''Yoar 
majesty may hare ridden down Pmssian or Austrian squares, 
but neTcr those of the English," responded Maceroni. Murat, 
his eyes flashing fire, exclaimed, "Yes, I would al^vi lia\e 
broke through the English squares, for all Eurojie knows that 
I never charged at a square that I did not penetrate il." 

Murat seemed at Orst inclined to accept the offer of Metter- 
nieh, but he finally declared that be must go to Naples, to 
reconquer his lungdom. Maceroni, in tears, begged him to 
desist from his perilous enterprise, while there was jet time^ 
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but the king refused to yield, and dismissed him with a negar 
tive answer. 

At twelve o'clock of the mme iiiglit, tbp unfortuuatp ^furat 
entered his boat, and, as his liltle squadron was making its 
waj out of the harbour of Ajacdo, the commandant Gred some 
cannoo shots at it, which, it was said, were merely blank car* 
tridges. The little fleet consisted of five Tessels, aod the Scor- 
ridore, a awift-stUing felaceai imder the command of Barbm. 
Marai had taken with bim about two hundred men, includiog 
the under officert and twenty-two officeiSi besides a small num- 
ber of sailors. 

Hi:i voya^'C was not favoured by the same prood fortune 
as that which accoinpauird Xapoleon, wlicn lie sailed from Elba 
with eight hundred men, to wiu back his crown. It was bat 
ieven months before Murat*s departure from Corsica, that the 
emperor had sailed from that acyacent island. It is cnrions to 
obserre Marat, how, agitated bj donbt and tmcertaintj, h» 
borered orer the coast of Calabria ; bow be was abandoned bj 
the barhs; how the warning hand of destinj, as it were, 
rt'jH-lled him from the hostile shore; liow he formed a resolu- 
tion to sail to Trit >te for Austria ; and liow, at last, the irre- 
sij^lible inipula* of ambilioii induced him to land ut Pizzo, 
where, within a few hours after his debarkation, he was tried 
bj a coart-martial, condemned to death, and shot 

** Marat," said to me the person who related me so much of 
what he had seen of him, with his own ejes, daring his stay in 
AJaccio, " was a great chevalier, bni a man of little sense.*' 
That was indeed tme. Ife was the hero of an historical 
romance, a penuine paladin, and one cannot lay u,^ide his 
biograj)hy, without beinj; d( i jiiy aflW ttd. lie sat better on a 
horso, than on a throne. He neve r learn* d to nde; he had 
only, what bom kings often want, a |iriuccly carriage and 
fignre, and tlic courage to act the king, and he wa<; never more 
one, than when he descended from his throne. This waiter in 
nia Ihtber^ taTcro, abbe, and dismissed under officer, stood 
more rojallj before his eiecotionefs, than Lools XVI., of the 
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house of Capet, and died as proudly as Charles of England, of 
the honse of Stuart. 

A serrant maid showed mc the chamber which Murat had 
occupied in Franceschetti^s house. The battles in which be 
had figared, as Maiengo, Ejlaa, Abonkir, and Borodino, 
corered the walls. My glance first lighted on his portiait 
The wild eye, the brown cnrling hair foiling over bis brow, the 
soft romantie futures, the fimeifnl white eostnme, and the red 
bcurf, could beiuiiu to no other than Murat. Beneath the por- 
tmit I rciid ilK>e words: *' 1815. Tradito!!! ahhouiloiatn ! ! ! 
October llVh, assas^^iuafo f f f^^ Betrayed!!! Abanduutd ! ! I 
Murdered ! ! I The indignant e.\pressionSj no doubt, of Fran» 
ceschetti, who accompanied him to Pizzo. The portrait of the 
general hangs alongside of that of Mnrat, bis martial figure 
and cast iron conntenance presenting a lively contrast with the 
tronbadonr featores of Joachim. I'ranceschetti sacrificed Idm- 
self for Marat, abandoning his wife and children, and, althongli 
he disapproved of the expedition of his fonuer king, be fol- 
lowed him, and to the last moment refused to leaTc him. A 
fine tniit of his macrnanimitv is rehited of him : wlu ii the furi- 
ous bands at Fizzo pressed around Murat, and treated him 
with such violence, Franceschetti rtisbed forward, and ex- 
claimed : " I, I am Mnrat V A sabre stroke prostrated bim 
to the earth, and at the same moment, Marat advancing, made 
himself known. All the olBceis and soldiers who were taken 
with Mnrat at Pizso, were east into prison, wonnded as they 
were. After Mnrat 's execution, they and Franceschetti were 
incarcerated in the citadel of Capri, where they remained 
a long time, awaiting death, until they were, une.xpectedly, 
pardoned by King Ferdinand. Franceschetti, thereupon, re- 
tomed to Corsica, but he had hardly landed there, before he 
was airested by the French for high treason, and carried to 
Jie fortress at Marseilles. - The nnfortnnate man was confined 
for seversl yean In the prisons of FroTence, hat be was at last 
aet at liberty, and allowed to return to his family. His fortnne 
had been ruiued through Murat : iu bib ueceosity, after having 
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liiiked Ilia life fbr tho sake of bis king, he felt himself obliged to 

sciitl his wife to Caroline, the widow of Murui, at Vienna, to 
reclaim ii \)2ri of his loans to her liushaiul ; this ini^siou having 
failed, he instituted a suit for the claim against the ex-queen, 
which he al&o lost Frauceschetti died in 1836. His two 
eons, retired officers, are among the most distingoifihed citizens 
of Ooraicay and have honourably distingaished tbemselTes bj 
their deTOtioQ to agricultore, and the improTemenU they have 
introdaced in its practice in the island. 

Ilia widow, Catherine Ceccaldi, yet lives at anadTanced niri", 
in the .sanio house in which she once entertaiin d Mural a.s a 
gut*^t. I found the old laily in an uijper room, eniniped in house- 
hold labours, and surrounded by dove.<«, which, on my entrance, 
(lew out of the window — a scene which coarinccd me that the 
lieaiihy and simple nature of the Corsicans prevails alike in 
the booses of the cultivated classes, as In those of the peasants. 
I thought of the brilliant youth, which this lady had passed, In 
the dazzling court of Murat at Naples, and in the coarse of con- 
versation, she, herself, naiinthd nie of tliat inrio*!, wljen 
(jrijoral l''ranc«->( !jrtti, with Ci>ilet(a, wiio lia> al-i- juiMI-^hed a 
history of the latter days of Murat, was in the tierv iee of ihc 
French sovereign of Naples. It is encouraging to behold a 
Strong nature, which Inis triumphantly outlived the many 
storms of life, preserving its equanimity under great reverses of 
fortune. I regarded this worthy matron with reverent respect, 
as, while speaking of the past, she was carefully engaged in 
shelling beans, for the dinner of her children and grandchil- 
dren. She alluded to the >tay uf Mural in her house: " i-'ran- 
ccsch<'lti," said she, "ia the most earnest term«. endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his rash undertaking, but Murat, in n tune 
of bitterest grief, repli* d : ' Vou also wish to leave ine ! Oh my 
Corsicans are ready to forsake roe!' One could not withstand 
bis appeals." 

As I pursued my journey further from Vescovato to Castnra, 
my thoughts were involuntarily engrossed by Murat I could 

not think of him, without comparing bim with the adventurer, 
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Baron Theodore of Nenlioff, who had landed on this coast, 
screnty-nine years ljefr»ro, custiinied in the same fantastic aud 
curious style, as that iu which Joachim was npcn-iuincd toeqnip 
himself. Neohoff was, iu Corsica, the forerunner of those men 
who conquered the fiaest crowns in the world. Napoleon ob- 
tained the imperial crown ; Joseph, that of Spain ; Lonis, that 
of Holland ; Jerome, the crown of Westphalia, whence Theo- 
dore, king of the Corsicans, took his origin. Besides these, 
Mnrat conquered, as an adventurer, the Norman crown of the 
two Sicilies ; and Bernadotte that of the chivalric Scandina- 
Tians, the oldest knights of Europe. CerTantes. a hundred 
years before Theodore, in his Sancho Fauza, had riuieuled the 
island kingdom of chivalry — behold now, after the laj^se of a 
centary, the chivalrons tales of King Arthur, and the knights 
of the ronnd table, repeated on the confines of Spain, in the 
island of Cornea, through the nineteenth centniy, down to the 
clear daylight of onr own tames. 

Bon Quixote and the Spanish romances, often came to mind 
in Corsica, and it seemed to me, as if the noble knight of La 
Mancba was nprain riding through the world. Ancient Span- 
ish names have bt < omo historical, which seemed to the world, 
as romantically strange as Theseus, Bake of Athens, in Mid- 
sommer Night's Bream. 
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CHRISTIAN RUINS. 

QuL> tudo 8«pasa en florea, 
Mi.* amoros, 

C^uu todo se pasa oa flores. 

Spanith aong. 

Not far from ^ escovato is the little village of Yenzolasco. 
A chanoing path leads to it over the hills, and through chestnot 
foresis. On the way, I passed the abandoned Capnchm con- 
Tent of YeecoTato, which, bnilt of brown granite, and with a 
roof of black slate, is pfctoresquely sitnated, in the midst of 
grten fuliarre, on a commanding heiglit. 

In these excursions through the beautiful chestnut woods, all 
sense of fatigue is forgotten in tlic laxnriant beaaty of the snr* 
roimdiag moontatn scenery, and the variegated prospects of 
the Miling plain of Golo far beneath, dotted with villages, and 
the wide surface of the flashing sea. I passed several villages, 
aruuiid wltuse walled fuuiiiaius, women and girls were drawing 
water in their round jars, some with the spindle in hand, as 
Peter Cymaens says. Before Yeuzolasca, by the road-side, 
stands an elegant tomb of the Casablanca fiuDily, which also 
originated in Tescovato, and is one of the most distlngnished 
of the island. The immediate ancestors of the present senator 
i'iLsuliiancii, were distinguished for their military actions, liaf- 
faello Casal>iaaca, commander-in-cliici of (Jorsica^ in 1793, 
senator aud peer of France, died at an advanced age, in 
1826. Lncins Casablanca, Corsican depnty to the convention, 
was captain of the admiral's ship, Orient, in the sea-Bght of 
Abookir. When Admiral Brueys was killed by a cannon ball, 
Citsabiaiicu uuderiouii the command of the ve.vo 1 ; slie soon 
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after took fire ; he saved the greater part oi liic crew, but he, 
himself, refused to abandon the ship. Ilis younir .-"^mi, Giocante, 
a hoy of thirteen years, coiild not be induced to leave his 
fatlier's side ; and wlien the powder magazine exploded, was 
blown into the air, with his father. Wiiercver one travels in 
Corsica, he meets irith daring examples of heroism, and patri- 
otic devotion. 

Yenzolasca is a small place, with a neat chnrch, the choir of 
which was being painted ; ranch complunt was made at the 
knavery of the ariist, who had absconded with the nioiif y 
appropriated for the gilding uf the carved work. The only 
luxury which tlie Corsicans indulge in, is in the adornment of 
their chnrches, and there is hardly any one of the5:o edifices, 
small as it may be, that is not gaily ornamented with paintings, 
and gilded altar pieces. 

From the platform, on which the chnrch of Yensolasca stands, 
there is a fine view OTcr the sea, and the monnlain range of 
Cuitaguiccia, swecpinu: in ainjtliitlieatrical form, willi its green 
declivities from tiie interior to tiie sea-coast. They are all 
covered to their stnamits with chestnut woods, and at their 
feet are extensive olive groves, whose silver gray colour pic- 
turesquely contrasts with the deep green of the chestnut foliage. 
Bmerging from this verdant mass, are visible the villages of 
8orbo, Penta, and Castellare, and high np among the clonds, 
Oreto, with its dark chnrch towers. 

The sun was declining in the heavens as I ascended the 
mountains. I came across anotlier deserted iiionasterv, whieli 
had belon^rcd to the Fraiu israns ; it lay almost buried up in 
the thiek growth of trees and vines. As 1 entered the court- 
yard, and the church of the cloister, I was si]r|)rised at the wild 
desolation of the place. The stone shibs of the graves were 
open, as if the dead had bnrst them, to fly to heaven ; scnils 
lay scattered around, and the Christian symbol was prostrate 
in the sea of flowering plants that covered the spot 
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THE CI0I8TER OP TENZOLASCA 

TSAJHSrJOOBAnOir* 

Vandering along, bj davioiu wayip 
Within a dmp and Bbady woo^ 

At letting tmk, amid the maze, 
Befora a elolatar'a wails £ stood. 

Tha enunbUng gateivaj, open wide. 
With tangled Irj was o'ergrown ; 

And, aa a guardian, bj its sido^ 
An aged ollTa stood, alone. 

Like the old porter, lieeiued the trco 

To ask the pilgrim in to share 
The oonveni's hospitAlltj, 

And pass an hoar in rest and prajrer. 

But BOW, if-' iniaafoi were- no nmro, 
The mtrry murikn ha»l pas^^ud away— • 

And wocdii and brambles revelled o'er 
The garden walks, in wUd deeay. 

Aud yet, along the mouldy wall. 

The clustering vine, still fresh and greec, 
J)id '^itijd old mcraonef yot recall 

Oi uiauy a bright and fgstive scene. 

And lo! within the court-yard, lone^ 

A holy cruf'ifix wns found, 
Bui fallen from the martyr- throne 
The Oguru lu.y upuu the ground. 

Lay in the f-'lla^'o, half conroalcd, 
■While clung a vino about the feet. 

Like the fair Mng'lnlcn, wlio kneeled 
To bathe thcia with hor kishos Hweet, 

And at the bead a drooj-'nyj r^m 
Seemed to nddrf ^y h willuw nciir 

As John V.elovfd hoothfl M:iry'.- woes, 

While thua ewccl ncecut-H reached u>y ear. 

** Oh I with sorrow do not repine. 
For f:irth < iin afford no isuch joy 
As a Ittuaoutod death divine, 

After a life of love without alloy." 
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And ihcu, luttUioughty the viae rejiliod : 
**Mj o'erdiMi;^ kmri halh fimnd nlto^ 

And in ft taiXk, i«diULdBai tid«^ 
Baa pooMd ita awaOiiif J07 and griaCT 

Then mused I on the rnvftcnr, 

And sadly turoed mv th'>us:ht.« nJiove, 

When seemed tlio rose to Urcathu to me^ 
"In tha baglnniBg all iraa tam.* 

T£B OABLAKBED 8KIJLL. 

As in the cloister's conrt I stood, 
A shattered skull lay at my feet. 

And, irith a amila thai ebili'd my blood, 
Hoapitably did ma taam to greet. 

It lay not neirlcctod on thf jrronn^ 
For o'er it.-^ naked, h"lIo\v bruw. 

The blooming clematii* b^d Kuuud 
A leafy and protecting bongh. 

iniaa» ieemingly, the sknll did speaks 
A Cor^frnn abbnt I waabrod. 

And tit the holy Krttbrcn. inc<?k, 
Ih' evangelistic word X read. 

Tliis pttmbia waa nj ooiiBtaat tlienia : 
I MB tho TioMtoeky yon tlia ftvit; 

With thb my disco arse did oTor taem : 
Ita aonaa waa plain iMjoad diapnta. 

And simple wa^ my sacrament 
The holy supper's lesson divine ; 

Tba gnataat Massing to nortab aent 
It tin golden grun and rnbj winob 

I aerved them mnnr n iruc?t. 

To whf>ui in life I was the hnet j 
The jjour in (iDii's nnnie I M* s>'J. 

Ajid calmly at liu^l gtivu up the ghost. 

Behold the craefMng vlnat eon; 

Life's ploasarc^ I moft foiaigo; 

Ytt round my ^kull, udurTiinp'. span. 
Its blooming foliage doth grow. 
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Kow b« my fn^^^-*^ enjoy the wine. 

The cloi«ttfr's clu.itor.s fredr roli!*h; 
And msiy thy l>r( w. in death, like mine* 
lU iriendlj loiiage embelUab." 



CHAPTER VL 

HOBPlTALirT AKB DOMlSnC LOTE IN OBETO. 

It noT«r wts onr giUM 
To flight the poor or aught humane daipiM^ 

For Joro nnfulds our hofipUablo door, 

TU JoTO Mux aeodf tlie Atraoger and the poor. — 0</jr«f«y. 

li. :wFKN* orchards of frnit, whose walls were ovcrmn by the 
beautiful clematis vine, and throagb chestnut woods, I ascended 
the maantain for two horn more» to Oreto, the most elevated 
village of Caacina. Oreto derives its name from the Greek 
word, Oros, which signifies monntiun; it is pictnresquely 
pituated, on the peak of a green mountain. A hnpo praiiitc 
block raises its erny head from the midst of tlic villugc, like 
the base of an ILerculeao statue. To reach this place, we were 
obliged to climb along a narrow path, in many places traversed 
by streams of water. 

On snrmonnting the ascent, I entered upon the pitxct, or 
square of the village, which lay upon a platform of rock, snr- 
ronnded by huu^sus, uiili un aini»luihtjulro of moiuitains iu the 
back ground. The pastor was taking a walk with his clerk, 
and the peasants were trnnqnilly enjoying a Sabbath holiday. 
I went np to a gronp, and asked if there was a locanda in the 
place. ''No," replied one, " we have no locanda, but I offer 
JOQ my honse, where yon are welcome to all it contains.'' I 
accepted the offer with plcikiure, ami followed my host. Before 
I reached his house, Marcantonio iubi:iied on my seeing the 
village fountain, tlio pride of the place, and tasting its water, 
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wliicli is the best iu tlio wliole district of Cascina. Notwith- 
standing my fatigae, I accompaoied the Corsicaa, and foond 
it an ice-cold stream, abnndanUy gasbing forth ia five jets, 
from a Tcrj tastefai little temple. 

I was greeted in MarcaDtonio's boose, in a fhmk and cor- 
dial manaer, bj his wife* She bade me good eTening, and 
imraediatelj went into the kitchen to cook a meal. Mj host 
roiuhicted me to his best room, where I was surprised to find a 
little lilrrarj. wliirh, however, were all religious works, inherilcd 
from some auci'-tor. " I am unfurtimate," said Marcumunio, 
** for 1 bare no learning, and am very poor. For this reason, I 
most remain here in the monntains, instead of goin? 0Tert6 
the cootment, and obtaining an office. I obeerred this man 
in brown jacket and Phrygian cap somewhat more cloeely. He 
had a dark, passion^farrowed countenance, rigidly seTcre in 
expression, and his speech was short, deeisiTe, end bitter in its 
tone; I never saw him smile, and he evidently possessed an 
ambitions soul, that waj* ill at ease iu the seclusion uf his moun- 
tain home. Such men are not rare in Corsica, for the example 
of many families entices people from the villages, where, in the 
meanest cottages, family portraits of senators, generals, and 
prefects are to be met with. 

Marcantonio's daughter, a pretty young girl, of a plump 
figure, entered the room. Without taking any other notice of 
the presence of a gncst, she asked aloud, and in the most nmr$ 
manner: ** ^\ iiu is the stranger, father? Is he a Frenchuiusi, 
and what docs he want in Oreto ?" I told her I was a Ger- 
man, which she did not understand. Julia went to help her 
mother prepare the meal. 

It was soon ready, and was the richest a poor man conid 
afford, consisting of Yegetable soup, a small piece of meat, in 
especial honour of the guest, and bread, and peaches. The 
danghter served up the meal, but, after the Corsiean enstora, 
nciilicr she nor her mother partieipaud m ii j the ho^t alone 
took a seat with me nt the table. 

After the repast, he conducted me to tiie little church of 
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OrelOy and to the edge of the mountain shelf, to enjoy the 
focosiparablj beantifol prospect. The jonng carate» and no 
inconsidenible nomber of peasants accompanied os thitber. It 
was a firesb, delightful, and bright sunny afternoon. I was 

struck with surprise al ihc unexpected rancrni licence of the spec- 
tacle } at my feet 1 saw the chestnut-covered mountains sinking 
to the plains, which, like immense gardens, extended to the 
sea-abore, trayersed in meandering connes by the Golo and 
Fimnalto riTers, and fringed by tbe beaming sea, on whose 
horixon loomed np the islands of Capnea, Elba, and Monte 
Christo. The view embraced the whole line ul the coast aa 
far as Bastia, and southwardly to Ban Nicolao — in the interior, 
monntain sncceeded to mountain, theur summits crowned with 
TiDagea. 

I took pleasure, in the presence of the little community that 

had gathered aronnd me, to praise the Island, which is as 
reiiiui kablc for the Ijcaiity of its scenery, as the history of its 
heroic people. The young curate zealously endorsed my culo- 
giums, the peasants also supported them, and each rivalled the 
other in commendation of his naUve country. I perceiTcd that 
the people were perfectly at home in the history of tfieir coun- 
try ; the enrate, in particular, excited my astonishment by the 
sagacity and force of bis remarks?. Spc.itxiiig uf I^aoli, on one 
occasion, lie said : " His was the ii<i{) of action ; the men of 
Oresza spoke little, but they performed a great deal. Had the 
present times produced a single man like the great and self* 
sacrificing soul of Paoli, there would be a different state of 
ihincFii in the world. But the present is the age of chimeras 
ktikd i...iiners, and yet man is not made to fly." I glailJy 
ucconipanied Uie eurat'j to bis parsonage, a poor bonse of 
dark stone. Bat his study was a neat little room, with a 
library of some two hundred volumes. I passed a pleasant 
konr with my culti? ated and intelligent friend, conversing over 
a bottle of delicious wine, while Marcantonio sat by in dumb 
silence, witliont once opening bis lips. As we were ppeaking 
of Aleria, I made some inquiry touching Koman auUiiuities in 
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Corsica; Marcantonio gnddenly intemii'tcd us, and, in a curt 
and serious manner, said : "We have no need of the fame of 
Koman antiquities, that of our forefathei^ is enough for us." 

When I returned to Marcantonio's houM, I foand the 
mother and daoghter in the room, and we sat around the table 
in all the intimacy of a family circle. The women had dreseed 
tbemselTes up, they were talkatire, sociable, nnrestrained in 
manner, and ingenuous, as the Corsicans all are. The Corsi- 
cau women are famous for their indefatigable activity ; subor- 
dinate to the men, and, in society, modestly perforiuing a 
menial part, ail the burdeu of labour rests upon them, a lot 
similar to that of their sex among the Albanians and Serrians, 
and other warlike people. 

I described to them the great cities of the continent, their 
festirals and cnstoms, as well as some usages of my native conn* 
try. They expressed no snrpHse, alihongh what they heard was 
entirely new to them, and Julia luid iicvcr seen any ciiy, not 
even l>asiia itself. I asked the young girl her age. 

" I am twenty years old," said she. 

"That is impossible. You have hardly seventeen years." 

" She is sixteen years old,'' said the mother. 

'* Do yon not know yonr own birth-day, Jnlia?" 

" No ) bnt it is recorded in the register, and the mayor must 
rarely know it'* 

The mayor is thns the only happy person who can celebrate 
the birth-day of the prelty child, if he puts his great horn spec- 
tacles on his nose, and consults ihc register. 

" How do yoa amuse yourself, Julia? Youth must have its 
pleasures." 

I hare enongh to do, for my brothers bare need of some- 
thing or other every moment On Sundays, I go to mass." 
How will yon dress to-morrow 
" I will pat on the foldetta." 

She took the faldetta out of the wardrobe, and put it on, and 
very pretty she lookid iu it. The faldetta is a long garment, 
generallj of black colour, the bock extremity of which is throwu 
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orer the bead, so tliat it resembles a nan's booded cloak ; it 

gives digoity to elderly womeo, and a mysterious and attractive 
air to Tonng ones. 

The wozneu asked me who I was. This was rather difficalt 
to aoswer. X drew out my sketch book; and, as I showed 
them some leaTes, I said that I was a painter. 

" Haye yon come to the Tillage," said Jolia, *' to paint the 
rooms V I lau;_'-lip(l ontright ; for the question wa^ a rather 
sharp criliciniu ui" my Corsican sketches. 

Marcautonio rtrj gravely said, " Say no more, for you 
naderstand nothing about it." 

The Corsican woman has no knowledge of the fine arts. 
She reads no romances; in the twilight hours she plays the 
citera, and sings a melancholy voccro, a pretty elegy — probably 
improvised by herself. But within the narrow circle of her 
thoughts and feelings she preserves her soul stroDg and healthy 
as it came from the hands of the Creator — chaste and pious, 
capable of ereiy sacrifice, and of those heroic resolutions which 
the poetry of ciTilization, in such characters as Antigone and 
Iphigenia, represents the iMoaL hubiiiac illustratious of 
human magnanimity. 

This primitive people has a parallel in its own history for 
erery great action of antiquity. 

In honour of the young Julia, I narrate the following Cor* 
dean story, which is historically true, as all that I hare intro* 
duced iu iliiii work 



TOE COBSICAN ANTIGONE. 

It was about the end of 1768. The French bad occupied 
Oletta, a cons^idcrable town in the district of Nebbio. As the 
post was one of great importance, on account of its situation, 
Pasquaie Paoli had concerted secret measures with the inhabi- 
tants for the surprise and capture of the garrison, which num- 
bered about fifteen hundred men, under the command of the 
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Marqois of Arcambal. But the Frencb, who were on tMr 
goard, proclaimed martial law in Oletta, and exerciocd Boch a 

rigid di<L'ii)lino ihat the people dared not uiuve. 

A death-like suiluess reigned h\ Oletta. 

One day, during this period, u yonnj^ man, of the name of 
Uiulio Saliccti, left tlie place, wiilumt permission of the French 
guard, to go into the coantry. On iiia return, be was arrested 
and thrown into prison ; from whence, after a short confine- 
ment, he was set at liberty. 

The yoong man went from the prison to the house of bis 
relatives, burning with rage at the indignity which had been 
inflieicd on him. As he passed along-, In^ muttered to himself, 
ill an audiide tone, a ciir<e against tlie detested French, which 
being overheard by a seruaant, was answered by a blow in the 
face. This happened before the house, at the window of which 
stood the Abbe Saliceti, a kinsman of Ginlio, and popularly 
sumamed Pevcrino, (Spanish pepper) from his hot and hasty 
temper. When Peverino saw his kinsman thus struck in the 
face, his very heart seemed to bum with fire. 

As Ginlio, oat of his senses with passion, rushed into the 
house, Peverino took him into his ehaiuber. Aficr awhiitj 
they were both seen tu issue forth, with tranquil but uucom- 
monly stern counieuanccs. 

By night other persons entered the hoti?c of Saliceti, where 
they sat down together in consultation. The object of their 
meeting was to devise a plan for blowing np the church of 
Oletta, which the French had conrerted into a barracks. They 
resolved to liberate themselves and satisfy their vengeance. 

They dug a mine from Saliccti's house to the foundations of 
tlie church, which thoy filled with all the powder they had 
kept concealed from the ^ea^ch of the enemy. 

The church was to be blown up, about nightfall, on the 13th 
of January, 1|G9. 

GittUo's heart was bursting with exulting fury. " To-mor- 
row" — said he, with emotion — "to-morrow I Let me apply 
the match. They struck me in the face, bat I will gtvo them 
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a hluv^ Ihat will sriid tliem to tlic cloudh ; I will scatter tbem 
out of Ok'tta, U6 a tainion >liot di.epeiNCS a waterspout." 

But Ibe women and rliiMrcn, and they know nothing of it! 
The explosion will tear the adjoining booses and tbe whole 
neighbonrhood to pieces. 

They most be warned. We must order them, under some 
pretext or other, at a certain honr, quietly and noiselesslj to 
proceed to the other end of the town.'' 
ihc conspiraturs clul. 

When the fearful evching hour of the rnortixv had arrived, 
the old people, men, women nnd children, were seen in dumb 
show, with uncertain but hurried step^, and in anxious fear, 
moving to the opposite extremitj of the place, and there 
gathering together in gronps. 

The snspicions of the garrison were excited, when suddenly 
a messenger rode at foil speed into the town, firom Oener^ 
Onmd Matson. with intelligence of the plot, which had been 
revealed to hirn. The French irnnudiatidy took possession 
of Salic< ti's lioti (' nnd the powder mine, and prevented the 
consummation ol" ihe (liahoFK-al scheme. 

Saiiceti and a few of the conspirators, with desperate 
conrage, cut their waj through the hostile ranks, and sqc- 
ceeded in effecting their escape from Oletta. Others of them 
were taken and put in chains. The conrt martial condemned 
fonrteen of these gallant fellows to be broken on the wheel, 
and the puniihment was executed on seven of them. 

Seven corpses w* re .-ccii publicly exposed on the square 
before the cloister of Oletta. They were not allowed to l»o 
buried. The French commandrr had i--ned a deeree. pnni«h- 
inpr nny one with death, who should take a bodj from the 
leaffold, and inter it 

The town of Oletta was horror-struck. A dread of death 
had seited ererj heart. Kot a human being was to be seen in 
the streets; the tn on the bearth^stones was extinguished, 
and no sound, but that of weeping, was to be'^V^ The 
22 
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people 9Bi In their booses, their thonghu conBtaatly fixed on 

the scaffold, where the seven dead bodies laj. 

The first night had come. Maria Geutili Montalti sat on 
her bed, in her chamber. She wept not, her face was bnried 
in her bo^om, her hands folded ou her breast, and her eyes 
closed. Occasioualijy her overcharged heart heated forth a sigh. 

It seemed to her, as if, throogh the stillness of the nighty a 
Toice called to her: "O Maria!" 

The dead sometimes, in the silent watches of the night, call 
the names of those they hare lored. It is certain death, 
however, to answer them. 

"0 Bernardo I" exclaimed Maria, for she wished to die. 

Bnt Bernardo lay ou the scaffold, before the cloister, and of 
the dead he was the seventh, and the youngest. Ue was 
Maria's lover, and ia the following month they were to hare 
been married. Now lay he dead on the bloody scaffold. 

Maria Gentili stood qnietly listeaiog in her chamber, with 
her ear turned in the direction of the cloister sqnare, and her 
soqI held converse with a spirit Bernardo seemed to implore 
her for a Christian boHal. 

Whoever, however, should take a bod v from tlie scaffold, and 
bnry it, wonld be punished with death. Maria wished to barj 
her lover and then die. 

She softly opened the door, to leave the house. She passed 
through the chamber in which her aged parents lay sleeping. 
She went np to the bed and watched their breathing. Her 
heart now began to tremble, for she was the only child of her 
parents ; and as she reflected that her death bj the executioner^ 
hand, wonld soon hnrry her father and mother to the grave, she 
wavered iu her purpose, aud she made a &iep back towards her 
room. 

Then she heard the comiilaiuin? voice of the dead: *'0 
Marial — 0 Marial Dearly Invrd I you once, and will yon 
now forsake me. In my broken i • iy, lies the heart which in 
death was yonrs-^bnry me in St. Francis' Chnrch^ in the grsTe 
of my Others . * . . O Maria . . . 
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Marift opened the door of the bouse, and went out into the 
night. She tremblingly made her waj to the cloister Bqoare. 
The night was darlc. Occasional ly came a gnst of wind, and 
tore a rift In the clonds, throngh which the moon shone down. 
When its beams fell on the cloister S4uarc, it seemed as if tho 
light of heaven would not look ou the spectacle there, for the 
moon again veiled its face in black clouds. For before the 
cloister, ou the red scaffold, lay seven corpses, one after the 
other, and the seventh was that of the yonng lover. 

The owl and the rsTen from the tower, croaked the TOcerOy 
or death wail. Bat a grenadier paced to and fro, with a shonl- 
dered mnslcet, in the neighbonrhood of the square. He was 
horror-stmck to his inmost core ; he had drawn his mantle over 
his face, and be slowly tramped n[> and down. 

Maria had enveloped herself in the black faldetta, wliich in 
the night, easily concealed her form. She addressed a secret 
prayer for aid to the holy virgin mother of sorrow, and then she 
quickly strode forward to the scaffold. It was the seventh dead 
bodj— she loosened Bernardo; her heart and a glimmer on 
nis death^stricken face told her that it was he, even in the dark- 
ness. Karia took the dead in her arms, and raised it on ber 
shoulders. She had become strong like a man. {She curried 
the body to the church of St Francis. 

There she sat down exhausted on the steps of an altar, over 
which burned the lamps before the image of the Virgin Mary. 
The dead Bernardo lay on her knees, as the dead Christ on the 
knees of Maiy. 

Not a sound was to be heard in the church ; the lamps flick- 
ered ; it was a passing gust of wind from without 

Maria arose on her feet. She let the dead Bernardo slide 

down on the steps of the altar. She wcnfto the place where 
lay the tomb of his ancestors. She opened the «rrave. Then 
took she the dead. She kissed it and sent it down into the 
tomb, which she ^loaed up again. Maria kneeled a long time 

* Burial in tmIU beneath the paTemants of churches, an old Italian oiurtom. 
8n«h tMBba vf oovarad by a flat dab, infcrtod in th« stone floor; and tha 
bodj is alwajs tbrown or loworad down. — SVaiuti 
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before the ima^ of the Virgin, and prayed that Bernardo's 
suul might find peace iu heaven, and ihen she went baek to her 
house and chamber. 

When the morning broke, Bernardo's corpse was missing 
from among the dead. The news flew through the Tillage, that 
it had disappeaied, and the sold ten beat the alarm. Ko one 
doabted but tbat the Leccia faniily bad, by night, taken their 
hinBomn from the scaffold ; their house was immediately entered ; 
they were taken prisoners, and, loaded with chains, were cast 
into the tower. By the law, they were guilty of death, and that 
punishment they were to suffer, aliliough they denied the crime. 

Maria Gentili, iu her chamber, heard what liad occurred. 
Without saying a word, she hurried out of the house to Count 
de Yaux, who had come to Oietta. She threw herself at liis 
feet, and begged the liberty of the prisoners. She confessed 
herself gnilty of the deed. '* I have bnried my loTer,'' said she. 

Here Is my head ; but set the innocent free." 

The eonnt was, at first, unwilling to beltCTe what he heard, 
for he deemed it impossible for a young girl to possess suc!i 
strength of body and miiid, to execute what Maria had pi-r- 
forraed. Bnt when h<' whs coiiviTiced of the truth of her state- 
ment, he was deeply agitated, and shed tears. " Go," said he, 

magnanimous maiden, and do yon, yourself, set your bride- 
groom's kinsmen at liberty, and may Qod reward your heroic 
eonrage." 

On the self-same day, the six executed conspirators were 
taken from the scaffold, and interred with Christian rites. 
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A BIDE TDBOUOH TEE LAXD OF 0RE2ZA TO K0B08AGLU. 

I DESIRED to make an excursion through the district of 
Orezza to Morosaglia, the native hind of raoli. Marcantouio 
bad promised to accompany me, and to provide good horses. 
He roused me up by dav-break, and made himself ready. He 
had arrayed himself in his best style, with a velvet jacket, and 
had shaved his chin quite smooth. After partaking of an ex* 
cellent breakfast which the women bad prepared for uh, we 
jamped oq oar Uttle Oorsicaii horses, and proadly rode off, 
with fond adieus to Jnlia and her mother. 

My heart yet gladdens at the recollection of that Sunday 
morning, and of the ride through the beautifully romantic land 
of Orezza, througli the cool gorges, over roshifig biouks, and 
across the dark oak forests. As Air as tiie view extends, dark 
shady groves of chestnut trees, of a greater size than I have met 
with anywhere else, are to be F;een. Natnre has here done all, 
and man Uttle or nothing. The Corsican sometimes possesses 
only six goats and as many chestnut trees, which afford him his 
polenta. The government has already entertained an idea of 
cnttinjf down lb© chestnut woods, to drive the peojde to agri- 
cukiut'. Manv of these trees are twelve feel thick in the. 
trunk; the lu.xuriuT t iind odorons foliage, and the lonir bruad 
leaves, with bright greeii bunches of bnrrs, make a fine show. 

Beyond Casalta we entered an exceedingly beautiful ravine 
traversed by the rapid current of the Finmalto. Serpentine, 
and the precious verd antique marble, everywhere abound here. 
Our route continued on through baisamic woods, over the 
mountains, to Piedicroce,.the chief place of Orezza, and which 
Is cehsbrated for its medicinal sprinpn>« 

Francesco Marraocchi, iu his geography of the island, savs: 
22* *^ (2i»7) 
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mineral springs arc an especial characteristic of lands whieli 
have been raised by their own internal powers. Corsica, which 
in a small space, offers so remarkable and Tarions a spectacle 
of the old contest between the heated interior, and the cooled 
cmst of the earth, conid form no exception to this nniversal 
rale. 

There are l»otli coUl aiul wanii spring's in tlio island, i;ui 
numerous as they are, it is evident man? others have not yet 
been discovered. The natural history and mineral ogical cha- 
racter of Corsica, have, in tnith, been very imperfectly inyestt- 
gated. 

Down to the present time, the existence of only foorteen hoi 
and cold mineral springs has been certainly ascertained. The 
distribution of these beneficent waters oyer the snrfiice of the 

island, is very unequal ; the region of primary granite contains 
six of tlieiu, all more or less snl]>hurou5, with the exception of 
one, while that of the primary ophiolites, and of the calcareous 
earth possesses otjIv si.x, of which one is warm. 

The springs of Orezza, which burst up in many places, lay 
on the right bank of the Finmalto river; only the principal 
one, a cold fermginons chalybeate, is made nae of; it foams np 
with great force from a stone basin, on a mountain below 
Piedtcroce. No arrangements are made for the accommodation 
of guests, who walk or ride down the mountain, under their 
nmbrellas, in the green woods, where they put up their tents. 
After several hours ride in the burning heat of the sun, and 
without any shade over my head, Ibis sparkling water was a 
most refreshing beverage. 

Piedieroce is on a commanding eminence, whence its tall, 
slender church tower shoots up above the surrounding nutts of 
green. The position of the Corsican churches in the moun- 
tains is exceedingly beantifol and picturesque, lying, as it were, 
in the very heavens, for the congregation on i-^uiug into the 
open air often find themselves eikvelui»cd Ijv llie clouds. 

A majestic storm had l>nr:5t around Piedieroce, and the thun- 
der rolled with an earthquake's voice through the moontaios. 
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As we rode rapiUlj into the village to escape the deluge of 
wateri ft jomg man ran out of a liouse, ftnd invited its to dis 
mount ftnd enter bis locando. We there enconntered two mov* 
persons, of gentlemftnly demesnoar, who asked for my commands, 
and aetirelj set to work to execote them. One hanted up some 
eggs, another brought wood and fire, and the third cut up a 
piece of meat. The eldest of them hud a iiol>le <>xprossive face, 
jiallid from a recent attack oT fover, and a Ion;; Sclavish mous- 
tache. So many ami such distingue cooks, 1 had nercr seen 
f)eforc to a meal of these modest proportions, and I was not a 
little perplexed, nntil thej spoka of themsel?e«. Tbej were all 
politieal fagftiyes, two of them being ttom Modena, and the 
other a Hongarian. While the Magyar was preparing the meat, 
he told me that he had been first lientenant ; " Now,'' continaed 
he, " I aDi ht TO, playing the cook, but so goes the world; when 
one is a wanderer oa the face of the earth, he must submit to 
liis fate, and do the b»'st he can. We have put up a I<»onnda 
here for the watering season, but we have made next tonotliing 
by it.*' I pitied the poor fellow, as 1 looked upon bis wasted 
and ferer-stricken face. 

Magyar, Corsican, German, Lombard, we all sat down to> 
gether and talked over familiar eTents, and names of reeent 
celebrity. How insignificant most of them appear aloiijrsido 
that of the uoblc citizen and illustrious Uiuu of action, 
Paoli. 

The storm wa^ Itruken but the niountaius were yet covered 
with vapour. We moanted our horses to ride over Mount 
San Pictro, to AmpngnnTn. notwithstanding the thunder yi t 
mattered in the clouds that drifted aroand ns, and the lightning 
occasionally flashed through the rifts, revealing the smiling 
plains, green woo<l<, and black tillages beneath as; Talleys 
and monntain peakji, cloisters and towers, seemed to fly Ixffore 
us like cloud plcturo?*. The elementary wild powers wliirli 
sleej) etieliuined in the hntnnn bonl, might In re burst tlu-ir 
bonds and rave forth. has not cxperiLured such K( usa- 

ttons on the tf*mprj<tuoiift ocean, or amid the ttublime tcrrom of 
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a Btorm ; whut we then feel is the same elementary power of 
nature, whicli we meo call passion, when it takes a fixed shape. 
Onwards, Marcantonio, and make onr little red horses spring 
over this cload monntain, for we are jet jonng; all winged 
things fly high, clonds, nionntains, towers, horse and rider all 
are flying ! ob ! what a pleasure it is to fly! — above there, high 
in the cloiui-, lianirs i\ dark church tower, ami the bells are 
ringing to and fro — Ave Maria, peace to the aoul. 

The haiidets are here >Trinll, pictnresqtK^ly pcatiered over the 
slopes and summits of the mountains, and the charming green 
Tallcys. I saw as ninny as seventeen of them from one point, 
with their black, slender chorch towers. We met many stont, 
stalwart men along the way, from the old historic land of 
Orezza and Bostino. Their fathers were PaoU's life guards. 

Near Polveroso we had a splendid view down into the basin, 
in the midst of which lies Porta, the chief place uf the district 
of Ampugnani, entirely sorrounded by chestnut trees, in full 
bh)om. There was once the ancient Accia, a bishojiric, of 
which no traces are left. Porta has a remarkably neat and 
clean appearance, and many of its houses look like elegant 
villas. The little yellow chnrch has a pretty facade, and an un- 
commonly graceful bell tower, as in Tuscany, stands alongside 
of it From Mount San Pietro, we looked down upon its 
streets, and rows of houses which are grouped around the 
church as in a gayly painted theatre. Sebastiaui was burn at 
Porta. 

The mountains now grew more bare, and lost their green 
mantle of chestnnt woods. Qreat thistles, with the most beau* 
tiful, broad, and round leaves, and stout, wooden-like branches, 
grew by the wayside. Harcantonio had sunk into profound 
silence ; like the Spartans, the Corsicans speak but little, and 
my host of Oreto was almost as dumb as Harpocrates. I, 
indeed, rode a whole day with him, through the moontains, 
without bciui; able to dra.v him into conversation. Only occa- 
sionally he ejaculated some question, as, " Uavc jou cauuou ? 
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Have yon bells ? Do frnits also grow in your coantry ? Are 
yon rich V* 

It was after Ave Maria that we arriTed at the canton of 
Bostino, or Morosaglia, the birth-place of Paoli, and the cen* 
tral point of the old democratic Terra del Oommnne. Marc* 

antonio took leave of me on the campagna, as he wished to 
pass the night in a honse in the country, to start for home early 
on the morrow, with tlie horses. lie gave me a brotherly kiss, 
and then, in a silent and serions manner, turned to depart, 
while I, rejoicing to find myself in this huid of heroes, wended 
my way alone to the cooTent of Moros^lia, about an honr's 
jonmey farther, over a rather naked plain. Before I visit 
PaoH's honse, I will continne his own history and that of his 
people, from where I last broke off. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

i'ASQUALE PAOU. 
II cittadin dod la citta sod io. — AlfierV* Ttmokotu 

The French easily obtained possession of the whole island, 
after the departure of Pasquale Paoli, with bis brother Clemens, 
and companions. The contest was only continued by a few 
guerrilla bands in the mountains. A noble champion of liberty 
among them deserres the admiration and respect of posterity. 
This was the poor pastor of Quagno, Domenico Leca, of the 
old Gfampolo family. He had solemnly sworn on the even* 
gelists to remain true to liberty, and to die rather than abandon 
the struggle. As the whole land was subdued, the enemy 
called on him to lay down his arms, but he declared that ho 
could not violate his oath. He dismissed those of his associates 
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who did not wish to follow him further, and threw himself, 
with a few faithful friends, into the mountains. For months 
he fought there, but when he was attacked, and ^^ol^lded ene- 
mies fell into his hand.<, ho treated them in a humane and 
Christian manner ; be never did harm to anj one, but in booonr- 
able warfare. The French in Tain soliciied him to descend 
from his rocky fitttnesses, with ta asnmace of nnmolested 
secnrity in his Tillage. Bnt the pastor of Gnagno wandered 
about in the mountains, for he loTed liberty, and, after he was 
abaadoned by all his comrades, the shepherds afforded means 
of liviiitr. One day, however, he was found dead in a cave, 
where, tired of life, and fnll ol tiuuble, he had surrendered his 
spirit to his Maker, as a freeman. A kinsman of Pao!i. and 
friend of Alfieri, Giuseppe OtUviano Saliceti, has eulogised the 
memory of the martial and magnanimous pastor in a Latin 
poem, under the title of Vir nemaris, the man of the woods. 

Other Gorsicans, who had been banished to Italy, landed on 
the island from time to time, as thdr ancestors, Yincentello, 
Renuccio, Giampolo, and Sampiero, in former times, and 
eiHKavourcd to set it free, but none of them succeeded. Many 
Cur-icans were barbarously thrown into dungeon.^, and others 
were condemned to the g'alleys at Toulon, as if they were 
Helots, who had risen against their masters. Abbatueci, one 
of the last to lay down his arms, was condemned in Bastia, on 
a false charge of high treason, to be branded with an iron, and 
to the galleys. When Abbatucci took his seat on the scaffold, 
the executioner dared not touch him with the glowing iron. 
" Do yonr duty," exclaimed a French judge. The execntioner 
turned the sticrmatiziug instrument to the latter, as if he 
intended to brand him. Abbatucci was subsequently pardoned. 

In the mean while, Count Marbeuf succeeded the Count do 
Vaux in the command of Corsica. His admiuistration was, in 
general, of a beneficent character ; the old civil laws of the Cor- 
sicans and their statutes were left undisturbed, and the Twelve 
Men were restored, and the administration of Justice improved. 
Efforts were also made to reviTe the industry, and the agricnl- 
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tore of the iroporerisbed land. Marbeof died in Bastia, in 

nSG, after having governed the island for sixteen years. 

As soon as the Freiicli revolution broke out, it swallowed op 
all the j)articular interest- of ihe Corsicnns. nnd thai iiberiy-lov- 
ing people eagerly threw themselves on the current of the new 
M The Oorsican ambassador, Saliccti, had proposed to incor- 
pofaie the island with fiance, that it might participate in the 
benefits of the conttitntion. To the nniTenal Joy of the Coni- 
eaas, this took place, in pnnoance of a decree of the Constitu- 
tional AMembly, Nofentber 90, 1789. Wonderfbl was the 
chanflfc, and the contrast of e'»tjnts. Tlie same France which, 
twenty years hefure, had sent its armies to destroy the liberty 
and <*ou8titution of the Corsicans, had now adopted the very 
principles of that instrument, and elected its dependent colonjr 
to an eqnal participation in its blessings. 

The leToIntion called Pasqnale Faoii firom liis exile. He at 
int went to Tnseany, and lh>m thence to London, where he 
was honourably recetf ed by the court and ministers. He lived 
In profound retirement in London^ entirely abstracted from the 
public notice. Taoli arrived in l^ntrland withont amy noise : 
the great man, who hatl l)een the iiiunccr of Miirope in her new 
cnreer, secluded himself in a little house in Oxford j^trect. IIo 
Buuie no pompous declamations. He conhl only act like a 
man, and, when that was no longer possible, he preferred a 
dignified silence. A schoolboy of Corte had once said in his 
presence t " If freedom could be obtained by words alone, then 
all the world would be free." Something may be learned from 
this juTenile wisdom. When Napoleon, from on board of 
the Bellerophon, claimed the hu [litality of Knsrlaii<i, us u 
^''•imini; Corvican. plaeinir hm last resort in hM-pitality, In- cuin- 
pared himielf with Themi2»locles, seeking protection, lie had 
no right to compare himself to that great rifizcn of Greece; 
the Thcmistocles in exile was i'ai>(]nalo Paoti alone. 

The following letters belong to this period : 




tu PAOLI TO HIS BROTHER. 

PAOU TO HIS BROTHER CLRMRNS. 

(WBO BAD BSMAIXSD IB TDSOAVT.) 

" London, Oct. 3, 1769. I have received no letters firon 
joo. X fear they bave been intercepted, for the enenyare yerf 
dexterous in that way. ... I liare been well reoetfed by the 
king and queen. The ministers hare rlslted me. This receptioi 

h'ds displeased some of the foreign ininistere, and 1 hear that 
* they have made representations on the subject at court. I have 
promised to go into the country on Sauday, and dine with tbe 
Dnke of Gloneester, who is yery fitronrably ineiined to ns. I 
hope to obtain here some aid for onr countrymen, if nothing is 
done for ns at Vienna. The English hare opened their eves, 
and now recognize the importance of Corsiia. The kir^' has 
gpokeu with me in an nrprcnt manner of tlie cause, and his 
kindness to myself has embarrassed mc not a little. The recep- 
tion at conrt has drawn npon me the ill will of the oppodtkm, 
who begin to Tent their spleen in satirical effosions. Cor 
enemies encourage them, with dark Insinnatfons that I sold oar 
native country ; that 1 bought an estate in Switzerland with 
French money, and that our propony was not tAjuehpd hv llio 
French ^ that a good understandlug exists between the latter 
and the present ministry, because they have sold themfelres to 
rrance. Bnt I beliere all this is now put at rest^ and eteiy 
one approved my determination not to enlist with any party, 
but to ask only what was proper, and in support of which til 
might coiiiiMiie williont a loss of personal respect. 

Send me an exact catalogue of all our compatriots in txiic, 
and news of Corsica. The letters mast be committed to pri- 
Tate hands, as otherwise they will not reach me* I am in tbe 
enjoyment of perfect health. This climate appean to me to he 
Tery mild. 

The country is alway.^ green; he who hm not seen it u 
form no idea of its lovely and spring-like beauty. AUhuugli 
divided by political parlies, the social intercourse of the people 
is Tery friendly i they are philanthropic, intelligent and gene- 
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rons in all their transactioDS, and thej live liap])ily under the 
best of conBlitations. The city is a world of itselfi and it is 
beyond doobt superior in beaaty to all others. A fleet of 
ships hourly enters its river : I do not belfere that Rome was ' 

ri<^ iier or i^eatcr in extent. Where we reckon by Paolis, they 
ctniiit l)y g-nineas. I have written for a bill of exchan^^e ; I 
have not desired any assistance for myself until I knew what 
they had determined on with respect to the others; bnt I 
know that they entertain good intentions towards them. I 
greet yon all ; live happy, and concern not yonrseWes for mc.'* 



CATHARINE OF RUSSIA TO PASQDALE PAOLI. 

Mr Dear Qenkral Paou, 

St. Petersburg, 27 April, 17*iO. — I received your letter from 
I.onfion, of tlio i'lli of February. All that Count Alexis 
Orloff has communicated to you of my good opinion of you 
has been sngp^ested by the noble and magnanimous manner in 
which yon defended yonr native conntry. The particulars of 
yonr residence in Pisa are known to me, as well as the esteem 
in which you were there held by all who had the good fortune 
to make yuur aefiuaiiituncc. This is the uiiivcrsal reward of 
Tirtae. Vou may rest assured tliat I take a lively interest in 
yoor welfare. 

The motive of your journey to £ngiand was a natural con* 
aeqnence of yoor Tiews in regard to your conntry. The con- 
junctare of foTounble eireumstaaees is alone wanting to yoor 

good cause. The nuUucil interests which unite my kingdom 
with that of Great Britain, and ilic reci|)rocal friendship which 
flows from this source ; the reception given to my fleet, and 
the generous treatment of my Tessels, and of the commerce of 
Rsssis in the Mediterranean, by a free people, of amicable 
feelings, cannot bnt be of a ^Tonrable influence on yonr cause. 
Vuu may l>o assured, njy dear sir, that 1 will inail myself of 
every occasion that otters to promote your inttreaU. 
2'S 
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The Tarks have declared t)ie moat aajiist war against me 
thai has erer been heard of. At this time I can onlv defend 

mjself. Tlio favour of Heaven, wliieli lias thus far accomiianietl 
niy good cmibe, and wliicli I pray God in his merey to con- 
tinue, sullicicntly provea that justice cannot \oi)fr he outraged, 
and that patience, liope and courage will eventuallj vanquish 
the most formidable obstacles. I reccife, my dear air, with 
pleasore, the assarance of your attachment, and X beg joa to 
rest assured of the esteem in which I hold joo. 

Cathaiunb. 

« * * * 4c * 

After twenty long years of exile in London, Taoli was 
rtoallcd to his native land. The Coraieans sent a dei>utation 
to him, and the I rcucli Xutional A&sembly addressed him a 
pompous letter, inWUng his return. 

Paoli arriired at Paris for the first time, April 3, 1790. Ue 
was there hailed as the Washington of Enrope, and Lafiijette 
was continually at his side. The National Assembly reeeived 
him in its midst with enthnsiastie acclamations and eulogistie 
harangues, to which he replied in the following words : 

"This day, gentlemen, is the happiest of a life whieh has 
been dedicated to the cause of liberty, and the noblest exhi- 
bition of which 1 see before me. I left my native country 
enslaved, and now I find it free. What more have I to desire? 
After an absence of twenty years I Itnow not what change 
oppression has produced on my countrymen; it cannot be 
other than of a momentous and iignrious cbancter ; for tyranny 
is prolifie of evil. But in taking off the chains of the Gort^cans 
you have restored tliem their ancient virtues. When I have 
returned to my native land doubt not of my feelings. You 
have been generons to me, and I was never a slave. My pa«t 
actions, which yon have honoured with your approbation, are 
a pledge of my future conduct: my whole life, I may venture 
to say, has been inviolably consecrated to freedom ; for this 
reason it would seem as if I had already sworn fidelity to the 
constitution which yon have devised : but it renudna for me to 
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}»kuvc my trratitude to the nation which has adopted me, and 
the monarch to whom I owe allegiance." 

Iq the club of the friends of the constitDtion, Robespierre 
■ddiened Paoli in the foIIowiDg terms : *' Alas ! there was a 
tine when we endeftvonred to overthrow freedom In her last 
a.>jylum I But, no ! that wna the crime of despotism I ♦ * ♦ 
The French people have aiiiiihilated it. What a great atone- 
ment to conquered Corsica and outraged hamanity 1 Noble 
citixeo ! 70a defended freedom at a time we dared not 
€Ten hope for it. Yon have suffered for it; 70a have tri- 
umphed with it— and jonr triamph is onrs. Let ns for ever 
be united in its defence, and may yonr base enemies tremble 
Vi ith fear at tlsf siirht of this holy alliance." 

Paoli had iiot then any idea of the position in wbieh he 
ahoald be placed by the future course of events towards 
Fmnce, and that be shoald again be obliged to fight against it 
as an enemj. He set off for Corsica. In Marseilles he was 
met by another Corsican deputation, among the members of 
uhich were the two young club leaders of Ajaccio — Jo^itpli 
and Napoleon Bonaparte. Paoli set foot on his native shores 
at Cape Corso, where^ weeping for joy, he fell down and kissed 
bia ancestral earth. He was from thence conducted in triumph 
from canton to canton, and a Te Deum was celebrated 
throughout the whole land. 

From this period, as president of the local assembly, niul as 
lieutenant general of the national guard of Corsica, l^aoli 
devot&l himself exclusively to the affairs of his country. 
Althongh the Prench revolution bad paralysed the domestic 
interests of Corsica, they began now to excite attention, and 
particularly in the mind of Paoli, with whom patriotism was 
the hiiflicst virtnc. He could never convert himself into u 
FrenchiQiku, nor forget that his people possessed neither inde- 
pendence nor a constitution of their own. A division of sen- 
timent grew up between him and the French aristocratic party, 
onder the leadership of Gaffort, Rossi, Peretti and Bnttafuoco, 
aiid the rabid democrats, the [)riucipal of whom were the Bona- 
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pirCefl, Salieeii and Arena, who looked apon tbe French revo- 
lation as the consnmniatlon of hnman happiness. 

The cxf»cat!on of the kin|^, and the sara^ bmtality of the 

po}jul?tce ill l*ari<. woumleJ the sensibilities uf a huinauisr. like 
By decTics lie alienated hiir.srlf from Fr;ii)ce aii-1 the 
revolution, which became the more appan iit. afier tht f ailure of 
the French expedition against Corsica, and which was anril)u*4cd 
to him. His opponents fonrially accused him and To^zo dt 
Borgo, the attorney general, of aiming at tbe separation of the 
island from France. 

The conTention invited him to answer these accnsations, and 
sent Salieetl, Lacomhe and Delcher to the bland, as commis* 
sioners. I'aoli. however, did it<>t obey tlie injiiii. tir»n. but 
replied in a Una and digiiiiied nianiier to tlie con venti' tn, n if^!- 
ling the charge**, with a complaint of the iiijii-tiee of suum»oii- 
iog a man of his advanced years, and a martyr to fro* dom, to 
defend himself before a tribunal, as a criminal. AVas Faoli to 
present himself before a body of deelaimers and demagognes, 
and mn the risk of being sent to the guillotine 1 Was this to 
be the end of his eventful and beneficent life ? 

The refusal to obey the snmmons of the conTention led to 
the downfall of Faoli, and the alienation of his friends from all 
sympathy with France. The movements of the patriots clearly 
indicated that they were concerting a plan for the separation 
of Corsica from France. The commissioners hastened their 
departnre, and from their report to the conrention, declared 
Paoll guilty of high treason, and out of the pale of the law. 
The island was divided into two hostile camps, those of the 
patriots and republicans, and preparations were made for a 
conflict. 

In the mean while, Paoli had resolved to place the island 
under the protection of England. AVith this view lie had already 
entered into negotiations with Admiral Hood, the commander 
of the English fleet before Toulon, who set sail with his fleet 
for Corsica, where he landed at San Fioreozo, February 2, 
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1794. This fortress fell after a Tiolent bombflrdmcnt, and 
Basiia was soon after siirrenderLul by General Ant<inio (Jenlili. 

Cairi, whieli had undergone so many sieges, iii differeut ccn- 
tnriw, alone held oat, bat after a protracted resistance, and 
almost complete destraction by the finglish borabs^ Gasabi- 
snea» the commander, capitulated Jnly 20, and embarked 
with the garneon for Fmce. Ab Bonifacio and AJaccio were 
already in the poeseesfon of the Paolists, the repnblicana lost 
all foothold in the island, and they emigrated to France, leav- 
ing Paoli and the English undisputed masters of Corsica. 

In a popular parliament, the Corsicans declarorl the island 
independent of France, and placed theraselvcs under the pro- 
tection of England. The latter power did not content itself 
with the mere right of protection, bat claimed a soTereignty 
over Corsica. This occasioned a rapture between Paoli, and 
Pouo di Borgo, whom Sur Gilbert Elliot had won over to his 
side. On the 10th of July, 1794, the Oorncans declared their 
williup^ness to unite their country with Great Britain, on con- 
dilion of its independence being respected, and of its bein;^ 
Koverued by a viceroy in conformity with the local constitu- 
tion. 

Paoli had supposed the king of England would appoint him 
viceroy, but he deceived himself, for Sir Gilbert Elliot was sent 
iu that quality to Corsica. This was a fatal mistake, as Elliot 
was entirely nnacqnainted with the condition of the island, and 
Paoli was natorally deeply chagrined. 

TheTenerable soldier and statesman immediately withdrew to 
private life, and as Elliot perceived tliat the division between hini 
and the English would be attended by dangerous consequonco?, 
heurpred Gcorj^e III. to withdraw him from the island. The kin^ 
complied with this request, and wrote to Paoli a friendly letter, 
inviting him to repair to London, and there honourably pass 
the remainder of his days at his court Paoli received this 
letter at his house, in Morosaglia; he instantly commenced his 
preparations Ibr departure fh>m San Fiorenao, and in jQctobcr, 

1795, for the third and last time, he sadly bade ihrewell to his 

23* 
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nalive land. This great man shared the same fate as that 

which fell to the lot of most of the Ic^slators and popular 

beaefactors of antiquity ; he died in uM;TiMtofiil nosflect, unhappy 
iu a forei|:^n hnnl. Tiic Ivvu ^Teate>i iin.'ii of (\)r>i^':i, eiuMiues, 
ns they were, were destiQed to dic^ and be buried iu Britiiih 
territory. 

The £Dglish domination in Corsica, in consequence of an 
ignorance of the coantiy, was of a perrerse and vicioos cha* 
racter, and did not endure long. As soon as Napoleon had 
conquered Italy, he sent generals Oentili and Casalta to the 
island with troops, at whose appearance, the Corsicans, em* 
bititTed also by the banishment of Paoli, rose against the Ens;- 
lish. The latter with extraordinary haste left the island, from the 
inhabitants of wliifli they were separated by an impassable !!rulf 
of national antipatbieSf and in 1796, they had entirely evacu- 
ated it, Corsica again retamed under the rule of the French. 

Pasqnale Paoli lived to see the Napoleonic empire. Fate 
afforded him at least the satisfaction of seeing a fellow*connti7- 
man at the head of Europe. After twelve years of exile in 
London, he died there in tranqnillity, with hi<t last thoughts 
turned to the people wlioni he had so dearly loved, February 
5, 1807, in 82d year. He wiis the oldest legislator, and 
the patriarch of Kuropeau liberty. In his last letter to his 
friend Padovani, modestly renewing his life, the noble old 
man says : " I have lived long enongh, and if it were permitted 
me to live over my career again, I wonld refuse the offer» nnless 
it were accompanied with a foreknowledge of my past life, that 
I might correct the errors and follies committed during its ex- 
istence." 

One of the Corsican exiles announced his death in the fol- 
lowing letter to a compatriot at home. 

OIACOMOBSI TO 8ION0B PADOTAKI. 

London^ Jane Sd, 1807. — ^It is, alas 1 too trae, that the puhiic 
Journals baTe not erred in announcing the death of the poor 
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general. IIo went to bed, Monday, Febniary 2, at half past 

eiirlit in the evenintr, and ut half past eleven on Thursday, ho 
dkd ill iny arms, lie bequeathed an annual ail^' wance lifry 
pounds sterling a year, tn f.uir prof' - urs each. T^r a school or 
university at Corte, and he inM lc provision fur the establish- 
ment of another edacational institutioa at Ro&tino or Moro- 
taglia. 

He was buried on the 13th of Febmaij, in the chnrch of 
San Pancrazio, and his funeral cost near on to five hondred 
pounds. About the middle of last April 1 went with Dr. 
Bamaby to Westminster Abbey, to select a spot for a mouu- 

ment, which is to be suruioiinied by his bust. 

"Wiif-n ho was dyin^. rauli i^aid : *' My ne|)hews liavc not 
inn( 1» to i\pt ( t, hut a.^ u iiieniorial and ronsolatioD, I bequeath 
tbem the folio wiug passage from scripture : ' Never saw 1 the 
righteous forsaken, or their seed begging for bread.' " 

» 

CHAPTER I 

THS BIRTII-rLACB OF PAOLI. 

It was late when I reached KostinOp or Morosaglia, • name 
which designates not a single settlement, but a collection of 
hamletSp scattered OTer the rugged declirities of the mountains. 
I picked my way with some trouble through several of these 

little neighbouring Tilla^^es, up difficult mountain paths nm\ 
down apiin, nnionsr gigantic eheslnut trees, inio the \:illey. 
A loeftuda. fnr a wonder in Corsica, lies upjH -itr tho eonv rnt ; 
1 found ill it a bricht youn? man. wlio repreM-uted hijii>* If as 
director of the l*aoii bchool, and prumi^ me the favour of his 
company for the foliowiDg day. 

The next morabig, I went to the Uttle Tillage of Stretts, 
where the three Paolis were liom. One must see the Paoli 
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boQse, to properly understand the bistorj of the CoTBicana, and 
to form a jnster admiratiov of these remarkable men. The 
Paoli bouse is a wretched black Tillage hat, built on a granite 

rock, with a mountain spring bubbling up immediately before 
the door. It is built of stone unartisLically put tocrether, full 
of holes and notches like a tower, with u few unsyinmetri«'a! 
window frames without panes, and wooden shutters as in the 
lime of Paoli. When he was chosen general by the Corsicaus, 
and he was expected from Naples, Clemens Paoli caused glaas 
panes to be put in the window of the sitting room of his brother, 
to render the house of his ancestors more comfortable. But 
Pasqnale, as soon as he obeerfed the Inxnrioos ehange on 
entering the hoase, knocked all the panes to pieces with his 
cane, saying, that he did not wish to live a count in tlie home 
of his fathers, bi^t as the resit of his countrymen. Since that 
time, the windows have remained without panes. A splendid 
panorama of the mountains of Niolo, with the cloud-capped 
sammit of Monte Kotondo, is seen through them. A relatire 
of Paoli, a comely country girl, of the Tomasi family, showed 
roe over the house. It looks like the dwelling of a peasant ; 
steep, rude, wooden st^ps lead np to the miserable chambers, in 
which, Paoli^s table and chair of wood are yet preserved. 
This visit to tlie cliamber in which Paoli was born, gave me 
niueh more frratificatiou, than a subsoijuent one to the room in 
which Naj>oli'on fu-st saw t!ie light. Here Paoli drew his first 
breath, April, 1724. His mother was Dionisia Valentina, a good 
honest woman from a village, in the neighbourhood of Ponte- 
nuoTo, of such future oTentftil importance to her son. We are 
already acquainted with his &ther Hyacinth. He was a physi- 
cian, and was a general of the Oorsicana with Ceocnidi and 
Oialferi; he was distinguished for rare virtues of character, and 
was worthy of the fame of having given two such sous to his 
country. He was also an eloquent orator, and had some repu- 
tation as a poet. 

These men were all cast in the Greek mould, such as Plutarch 
hns described ; and they resembled Aristides, Epaminondas and 
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Timoleon. They couUl undergo pri?ationB, and sacrifice them* 
bcItcs for the sake of their country. They were great in action, 
DOt in theory; and their eleyated principles vere based on 
practical experience. 

My eye fell upon the portrait of Pasqnale Paoli, which was 
jnst as I had imagined him to be. Tlis brow was arched and 
open,, and liis hair long aiul llowiug; his eyol»ro\v.s thick, iind 
bent down on the eyes, as if IVequcutly drawn toLrcthcr in aiiLrer 
or thought. His eyes were bhio, hirge, and lucid with intellec- 
tual light; mildnesfl, dignity and humanity, were forcibly 
expressed in his beardless, frank and prepossessing connte* 
nance. 

It is one of my greatest pleasures to stndy the bnsts and 
portraits of great men, and particniarly those of Greece, Rome, 
the fifteenth, sixteenth and eighteenth centories. The collec* 

lion of bubts of the trreat men of the ciglitceiith century would, 
of itpelf, form a museum of rare interest. Whenever I see a 
cei'luin <!rroup of those of the latter era, ran2;ed toofcthcr, it 
seems to me as if tUer^ was a mental and moral family likeness 
between them — as, for exam])le, Pasqualc Paoli, Washinerton, 
Franklin, Vico, Genovesi, Filangieri, Herder, Pestalozxi, and 
Lessing. 

Paoli's head bears a striking resemblance to that of Alfieri. 
Althongh Alfieri was as aristocratically prond and egotistical 

as Byron, and totally different from his contemporary, the 
quiet, ])liilanlliropie citizen, rauli, he yet possessed a soul of 
wonderful eiierjrv, and full of hatred to tvrannv. He was 
better able to understand sueh a eliaraetur as Paoli, than Fred- 
erick the Great. The latter once sent to Paoli, while residing 
in this honse, a sword of honour, with the inscription : Libertas, 
Pairia, In distant Prussia, the great king regarded Paoli as 
an extraordinary soldier ; bnt he was not snch* for his brother 
Clemens was his sword. He was a thinking man, a citizen, and 
a stont-hcartcd, nobly inspired man. Alfieri understood him 
better; he dedieattii Ins tragedy of Timoleou to him, a copy of 
which he sent to him. 
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The foUowiog is the dedication : 

"To the Doble man, Signor Pasqtiale de PaoU, magnani* 
moas champion of the Corsicans. 

" The writing of tragedies in the language of a people not free, 
will, perhaps, justly be con?idcrcMl purely ridiculous by one 
whose attention is exclusively fixed on present events. But 
whoe?er jadges of the future bj the past, will aot perhajiis de* 
tennine so. 

" I therefore dedicate this tragedy to jon, as to one of thoee 
Terj few, who, entertaining a correct idea of other times, other 
people and other views, would have been worthy to have been 
bom, and acted in a less effeminate age than onr own. Bat as 

yon did not succeed in givinc:: liberty to your country, not judg- • 
inir men by their furtuDC (as is the custom of the mnl!itu<le) but 
l)y their act ion?!, T esteem you wortliy to hear the sentiments of 
Timoleon, as one who can appreciate and understand thetn. 

"VnroBio Alheri." 

On the copy, which Alfieri sent to PaoM, the following lines 
were written : 

To the noble Cmlem, the teacher 

Ai!(t cuufederate <tf regenerate France^ 
Thou «i(h the sword, and I with the pen, 

f^h, r.ioli. hivo in varn 8tmgpl«Ml 
To ftrouro fair Italv from her sluinltcr, 
Now sec if mjr baud hm purltitjed 
The scuUmcoUi of your heart. 
Part\ Aj^ril 11, 17M. 

Alfieri displayed a delicate refinement of taste in dedicating 
to Paoli the tragedy of Tiraoleon, a republican , who had priven 
a wise code of democratic laws to the enfranchised people of 
the neighbouring: Sicily, and Inid died a private citizen. Paoli 
was a passionate reader of Plutarch, as most of the great men 
of the eighteenth century. Epaminondas was his favonrite 
hero ; they were both kindred natures, contemners of pomp 
and display, and devoted lovers of their natiTe land. PaoU 
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was fond of reading; bis librarjr was well cliosen, and his 
roemorjr was retentive. An old man told me that once, as be 
was walkiDg alon^ the road with a schoolfellow, reciting a 
passage from Virgil, Paoli accidentally came up behind tlieoi, 
and, clapping liim on the shonlder, continued liie passage from 
the point at which he had interrupted him. 

Bfaaj of the traits of Paoli are yet related by the people. 
He was often seen walking among the chestnut trees, in a long 
gold-laced green coat, the Corsican colour, and a rest of brown 
doiJii.-:ic stuff. Whenever he showed liiiuaelf, lie was continu- 
ally f^iirronndcd by liis peasants, wliom he treated as equals. 
He was accessible to all, and be rr merabered with pleasure a 
cbroimstattce in the last straggle for liberty, when the denial 
of admission to bis presence must hare forcTer been a source 
of bitter regret to him. He was in Sallarco, deeply engaged 
in business, and he had given the sentinel strict orders not to 
admit anyone. After a wliile, a woman appeared with a ) until 
in arms. She was ia mourning, enveloped in the faldetta, and 
wore around her neck a black riband, wiUi a silver Moor's 
bead, tbe arms of Corsica. She requested permission to see 
the general, but the guard repelled her. Hearing a noise, 
I'ooH opened the dour, and, in a quick and decisive tone, he 
demanded what she wanted. She replied, in a sad and snl)- 
dued manner : " Hear me, my dear sir, I beg you. I was the 
mother of two sons, one of whom fell at the siege of Girolata, 
and I hare now come to offer this one to bis country, to supply 
bis brother's place.'' Tuning to her son, she said : " My son, 
forget nut that you are rather the cliihl of your country than 
of me." With this, she departed. Paoli remained a moment, 
SL? if iliunderstrnck, then, running after her, he gave her au 
affectionate embrace, brought her back, and presented her son 
to bis officers and staff. Paoli afterwards said, that be was 
nerer so embamssed as before this noble-hearted woman. 

He was never married ; Ika peo])le were his only family. He 
married hie onlv niece, the <lanL''hter of hia brother Clemt r<, to 
Barbaggi, a Corsicau. Yet a friendly, tender relation with a 
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noble woman, an intellcctnal, ardently patriotic person, to 
whom the jrreate^t men of the country entrusted their political 
j)lan« and tiiou«jlit<. was nut wautine to him, who possessed all 
the virtues of friendship. This Corsican Madame Uoland, how- 
erer, kept no >a1on ; she was a nan, a noble lady of the bouse of 
Rirarola. Uow zealously she participated in the contest for 
Independence, is seen from the expedition she made to the 
Island of Capnea, after its daring conquest by Achille Mnrati, 
when she took possession of it in the name of Paoli. Paoli 
addressed many letters on political subjects to her, as if she 
were a man. 

An idea ninv bp funned of the cxtraor linarr indnstrv of 
Paoli from the collection of liis letters, the most important of 
which the Italian Tomaseo (now living in exile at Corfu) has 
published in a large volame. They are extremely interesting, 
and fall of strong, clear sense. Paoli wrote with reluctance, 
preferring to dictate, like Napoleon: be sat bnt little, his 
actire mind apparently impelling him to a similar physical 
restlessness. It is said of him, that he never knew the date of 
a (i iy. but that he could read the future, and that he uften had 
Yisi"ti<. 

Taoli's Tiu niory is held iu the higlii >t ri ver* nee liy his coun- 
trymen. The CorsifaM'* arc pn>ud of Xapoleon, because he 
was their compatriot; but, at the mention of PaoU's name, 
their eyes kindle like those of a son, when allusion is made to 
the virtues of a deceased father. It is impossible for a man to 
be more honoured and beloTed after death than Pasquale Paoli : 
if posthnnions fame be a second life, then this, the greatest man 
of Corsica and Italy of the eighteenth ceiitary. yet lives in the 
fiT.-he??t bloom of existence, in tlie hearts of the old men wlio 
saw him face to face, and in those of tlie Corsican children, 
who are stimnlntrd by his example to lofty deeds and patriotic 
inspirations. There is no higher title than that of " Father of 
his Country it has often been misapplied and perverted by 
(sycophantic adulation, but iu Corsica I recognized its full force 
and truth. 
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Paoli presents a fine contrast to Xapoleon, love of man 
against self-lore— no curses of the dead blight his name. At 
Napoleon'^ nod, millions were slanghtered to satisfy his Inst of 

fame and eonqnest. The blood which Paoli shed was poured 
ont for liberty, and his couutry gave it, as the pelican, which 
tears its breast, to nourish its fomishing young with its own 
life blood. 

The glory of no battle field encircles Paoli's memory, bnt 
the foundation of a public school at Morosaglia appears to me 
more honourable and meritorious than the blood-stained laurels 

of Marcnjro and the Pvramids. 

I visited this school, the legacy of the illustrious patriot. It 
is established in an old coQ?ent, and is composed of two classes, 
the first of which contains one hundred and fifty scholars, and 
the second forty : there are but two teachers, an insufficient 
Bumber for such a large collection of pupils. The rector of the 
lower class was kind enough to submit his pupils to a brief 
exauiinatioii in my presence. Over a hundred of them were 
between the ages of six and fourteen years, brown, ragged, un- 
waaiied, wild little fellows, diTided up into sections, with caps on 
their heads. Some of them wore order crosses, attached to a 
red riband ; they had a Indicrons effect on the breasts of these 
little dark urchins, leaning tlicir heads on both hands, and 
BtariuG" around with a frank and fearless gaze, as if proud of 
being Paoli 's scholars. These badges of honour are distributed 
every Saturday, and are worn for a week by the scholar. It is 
a foolish, and at the same time an injurious French custom, 
which nourishes evil passions, and tends to encourage the aspi- 
ring Corsican youth to a false ambition. These young Spar- 
tans read Telemachus, the French of which I requested the 
rector to allow them to translate into Italian, that I might see 
if they were familiar with their mother tongue ; but he could 
not gratify me in this respect, as the gOTemment had expressly 
forbidden Italian to be taught in the school. The instruction 
consisted chiefly in writing, reading, arithmctiCi and the rudi- 
ments of geography aud biblical history. 
24 
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Tb« lower das oecnpies tlie diapter liftll of the old convent, 

iu which Clemens Paoli dreamed away his life. The grtai, 
spacious haM in which these Corsican yonth stndv, the Tiew 
throup-h the windows over the iniirhty mountaius of Niolo and 
the battle-fields of their aocestors, might be envied bj many a 
€krman nnlvcrsitj. The bold scenoty of Corsica, next to the 
iDspiriiig anaals of its histoiy, appears to me to be the chief 
element in the edacaiion of its people ; and of mnch worth also 
is the portmit of the Corsican jonth that hangs there on the 
wall of the hall, for it is that of Pasqnale FaolL 



CHAPTER X. 

CLEMENS PAOLI. 

*'Dlea««d U the Lord rny s>trcni;;h, which tcaebtth r\^\ hancU to war^ udatj 

&ngen to fighu" — Pmdm cxiiv. 

The convent of Morosairlia is perhaps the most Tenerable 
historical monument of Corsica. It has a stem traditional ap- 
pearance, with its dark, gloomy walls, and the aDtiqoe cam- 
panile (bell tower) alongside of it The island pariiament has 
alwajs been held in this once Franciscan monastery. Here 
Paoli had his chamber, and his baieans of state, and in sammer 
he was often seen amon^ the monks, who on all occasions of 
need bore thv^^ cross before the aiiny iii battle. In the f»«me 
building also ]iv« d his brother Clemens, and here he also died 
in one of its cells, in IT^B. 

Clemens Paou was a remarkable character, fie resembles a 
Maccabee, or one of the intensely religions crosadera. He was 
the eldest son of Hyacinth Paoli. After disUngoishing him- 
Edf in the mOitary service of Naples, he became one of tho 
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greoerals of Corsica ; but affairs of state did not suit liis fanati- 
cal mind. After iiis brother liad been placed at the head of 
the goveromcDt be retired to private life, and devoted himself 
excluifelj to religioos contemplation and exercises. Like 
Joehoa he lay enrapt in prayer before the Xjord, and ftom prayer 
he went forth to battle, for the Lord had giTen the enemy ioto 
his bands. lie was the mightiest in the fight, and llic most 
hnmble before God, There is something of prophetic l^uniing 
zeal in bis gloomy nature, like that of the warrior prophet of 
Mohamedaaisni. 

In the moment of the greatest danger he appeared like an 
aTeoging angeL He rescued his brother fh»m the conrent of 
Bozio when besieged there by Marine Matra, and he drove the 
Cienoese out of the territory of Orczza after a desperate battle. 
He reduced San reilegrino and San Fiorenzo, and he tri- 
umphed in innumerable fights. When the Genoese assailed 
the strong place of fnriani, Clemens held out with unshaken 
resolution for fifty-six days, although it was little else than a 
mass of mins, and amid a ceaseless shower of bombs he prayed 
ti> the God of host=;, and unflinchingly fought on until victory 
crowned his baiiiiei's. 

Corsica was indebted for its freedom to the civic wisdom of 
Fasquaie, and to Clemens for his sword alone. He also per- 
formed splendid deeds of military prowess when hostilities were 
resamed with the French, after 1168. He won the glorious 
victory of Borgo, he fought with desperate valour at Pon- 
tenuovo, and afterward when all was lost, he hastened to save 
his brother. With a small band of gallant follo wers, he attacked 
General Narbonne at Xiolo, to secure the escape of Pasquale. 
Am ioon as that was effected, he flew to his brother at Bastelica, 
and then sadly and reluctantly tore himself away ftom his 
dearly belored Corsica, and embarked with him for Tuscany. 

lie did not accompany Pasquale to England, lie remained 
in Tuscany, for ho liked not the eustom*? or language of a 
Strange people, and be secluded himself within the walls of the 
somantie and isolated monastery of Yallombrosa. Here he be- 
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came a pious h.ni deront monk, and It woald hardlj be beliered 
bj those who saw him kneeling in prajrer, the hnmblest of the 
nnmble, among the pions brethren, that he was the raliant sol- 
dier of liberty, who once struck terror to the hearts of his 

enemies, bv his iiiireuiditv uu the bloodv licM of battle. 

After a cloister life of twenty years duration in Tuscany, 
Clemens returned to Corsica, a short time before his brother. 
He once more bnrned with hope for his native country, but the 
eoorse of events soon convinced the yenerable hero, that the 
independence of Corsica was forever lost In a contrite and 
saddened spir)t»he died in December of the same yearjn which 
his brother Pasqnalewaa summoned before the convention on a 
charge of high treason. 

Tlie love of Country with Clemens, had becooic a worship and 
a religion. A great and holy nas>iou iu its bi'^rhest paroxysm 
assumes a rc^lisrions character, and when in a liiae of extreme 
uational peril, it taices possession of a people, it may be re- 
garded as the inspiration of heaven itself. In those days war 
was preached from eveiy pnlpit ; the monks went to battle with 
the amies, and the cross was the only standard under which 
battles were fonght The parliaments were held in the clois- 
ters, as it were in the presence of Ood, and the Corsicans, by a 
solemn resolution, once placed their country under the pro- 
tection of the liuly Virgin. 

Pasquale wns also a rciiu'ions man. T saw in hon.«e the 
chapel which he had set up in a dark liiile room ; it remains 
untouched. There be daily prayed to God. But Clemens 
daily passed six or seven hoars in prayer ; he prayed even in 
the midst of battle, and fearful he was to behold, the rosary in 
one hand, a mnsket in another, clad like the commonest Cor- 
sican, and distingnishable only by his great fiery eyes, and his 
thick eyebrows. It is said that he conld load his musket with 
astoni^hinir raj>idity, and that, always sure of his aim, he first 
bles-sed the souls uf those he hred at, exehiiniing' : "Poor mo- 
ther I" Then he sacrificed the enemy to tlic Uud of liberty. 
After battle he was soft and mild in temper, but always serious 
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Attd deeply melancholy. His nKual sayinpr was : " ^fy blood and 
mj life belong to my country ; my soul aud my thoughts to 
God." 

The prototype of Fasqiiale most be soaght for among the 
Oraeka^ that of Clemens among the Jiaocabees. He wae not 
one of the Plotarch'B heroes^ bat a hero of the Old Testament 



CHAPTER Xr. 

TBE OLD UhKMIT. 

I WAS told in Stretta, that a countryman of mine, a curioos 
old crippled Prossian^ was living there. He had also been in* 
formed of my arrival. As 1 was coming ont of the death 
chamber of Clemens Paoli, boried in thought, the old conntry- 

man came limping to me on his crntchcs, and gave me a hearty 
(lonnan grasp of the hand, lie breakfasted with me, and 1 
wliiied away an hour in listening to the singalar history of 
Angustin of Nordhansen. 

"My Cither/' said he, "was a protestant clergyman, and 
wished to bring me np as a Lntheran, bat, even as a child, that 
fiuth was displeasing to rae. I took it into my head to become 
a missionary. In XordliiiVisen, I frequented the Luliii school, 
and advanced as far ii8 loiri(^ and rhetoric ; after I had accpiired 
a knowledge of the kttcr, I went to the bcaatiful land of Italy ; 
to Casamari among the Trappists, and there I remained quiet 
for eleTon years.'' 

Bat, finend Ang^stin, how did yon endare it 

•* A man of a melancholy disposition would go mad among 
the Trappists, so I kept up uiy spirits. I was a carpenter, 
worked away with jack and plane all day long, humming a song 
for distraction.'' 
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*' What had joa to eat ?" 

" Two plates fall of Tegetable soup, bread at will, and a half 

bottle of wine. I ate little, but I never left a drop in the 
botile. Goil l»e {traised for the erood wine. My bruther was, 
to be sure, ahvay> Ininqry • he never failed to eat loaTes of 
bread, and two platesful of soup." 

" Have jou seen the Pope, Pius the Ninth 

" Yea, and I spoke with him as with a frieod. When he 
was bishop In Rieti, I went thither in mj cowl, for I wis in 
another cloister, on good Friday, to fetch the holj oil. I was 
then reiy sick. The pope kissed mj cowl, when I came in the 
erening' to take feave of him, and he s^d : ' Fra Agostino, yon 
are sick, you must eat soniethiiiir.* 'Lord bishop,* I replied, 
*1 never saw a brotlier oat on lioly Friday.* *Xo matter, you 
have a di.speiisation, for yuii are sick;* then he sent iur iialf a 
chicken for me from the best inn, some meat gravj, preserves, 
and wine, and I sat down at his table.** 

" How ? Did the holy father eat also 1" 

** He eat only three nnts and three figs. I grew worse, and 
I went to Tnscany. As the works of men no longer pleased 
me, I resolred to become a hermit So I took my tools, pro- 
Tided myself with all that was necessary, and went to the little 
i-ilaiul of Moiite Cliristo. It i.s about nine miles ixi cirrnijjfe- 
reiu'e, and no liviusr thing exists there biii wild goats, siiakes, 
and rats. In ancient times, the emperor lUoclctian banished 
thither the holy Mamilian, who was archbishop of Palermo. 
He built a chorch there, on the summit of the rocks, to which 
a cloister was snbseqnently attached. It once eontained fifty 
monks, first Benedictines, next Cistercians, and finally, Cartha- 
sians of St Bmno. The monks of Monte Ghristo fonnded 
many hospitalB in Tnscany, and did mncli good : the hospital 
of Maria Xovella, in Florence, was also bnilt by them. The 
pagan Saracens drove the holy brethren away froia Monte 
Christo, with their cattle and servants : they could not catch 
the goats, whifh spranc: up ti>e rocks, and became wild.** 

« Did you Utc in the old cloister t" 
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"No, it Is ftllen to roin. I lived in a cave. I put it in 
order with my tools, and built a wall before it." 

" How did you pass the long (lays there ? Were you continu- 
ally at your deYOtions ?'* 

Ob ! DO, I am no Pharisee. Ooe cannot pray always. 
What 18 God's will mnst be done. I had my Ante. I hnnted 
the wild goats, gathered stones and plants, or watched the sea, 
as it broke against the rocks. I had, also, books to read." 

•'What kind of books ?" 

** The complete works of the Jesuit, Paul Pater Scgncri." 
" What grows on the island ?" 

"Sweet broom and marienJbir$ehen, There are also some 
beaatlfd little green Talleys, but all the rest is rock. A Sar- 
dinian who came to the island, gare me some seed, from which 

I raised vegetables, and i also planted trees." 

" Is there good stone on the island ?" 
Yes, fine granite and black tonnnalioe, and of black garnets 
I found three sorts. I was at last sick to death at Monte 
ChristOy when the Toscans fortunately came, and carried me to 
the mainland. I have now been eleven years on this accursed 
island, among the knares, for they are all downright scoundrels. 
The doctors sent me here ; but in a year more I hope to see 
Ita!v acTLiin. One can live better in Italv thnn in any other 
part of the world, and the people are civil and honest. 1 am 
old and walk on crutches, and because I am so, I thought to 
myself, I must soon give up my trade as a carpenter, and yet I 
wUl not beg ; so I went into the mountains, where I discovered 
the negropont." 

"What is ncgTopont ?" 

" It is the earth from which they make pipes in Xcgropont ; 
at home we call it meerschaum. It is the pure blood of a 
rock. The negropont of this island is as good as that of 
Turkey, and, if I am the first to discover, I am also the firs* 
Christian to manufectnre it" 

Old Augustiu insisted on my going with him to his labora 
tory, which he had established in tlie convent, under the cham 
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bor of poor Clemens ; there he showed me, with great joy, hii 
negropoMt, and the pipe howh wlmik lie had jast made, tad 
which he had laid in the snn to dry. 

Ereiy man, I believe, at some time in his life, has a desire 
to go into the green woods and turn heradt^ or to live in ailenee 
and aolitnde, like a Trappist 

I have sketched this pictnre of old AagnsUn from the Uft^ 
liocatise of ihe interest it gave me, and as it seemed to he a 
geuaiue piece of German nature. 



CHAFT£B XIL 

TBI nATTLK RKU) Or PONTIlfVOVO. 

Gallic r&eifti I iiMrMo tmpiltr mro, 
Amis pMW% dolo plaiimi^ jort aihil ! 

I SET out from Morosaglia before Ave Maria, to descend the 
inoantaiaa, and go to the battle field of Pont^nnovo. There 
also is the station house of Ponte alia Leccia, where the post 
arrives from Gorte at midnight, with which I desired to retora 
to Bastia. 

The evcninjor was l)eautiful and clear, and the quiet serenity 
of the mouuUiin solitude sujjrgostive of thought. The twilit;ljt 
is of short duration here ; the A?e Maria is hardl/ OTer, before 
it is night. 

A solitary cypress stood on the mountain, glowing red wiA 
theeTening light, like a sacrificial candle. That is a trno Ats 

Maria tree, monumental as an obelisk, dark and sad. Uow 
Doautiful also are the alleys of cypresses in Italy, liefore the 
conveutij and the church-jards. We have the weeping willow, 
which, like the cypress, is a sepolcbral tree, bat tbej are 
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entirely different. Tlie willow bends down with its pendant 
branches o?er the tomb, but the cypress shoots up like a taper, 
and points from the graTo to heaven — ^the one ezpressive of 
inconsolable sorrow, and the other of confident faith. 

I saw bnt few cypresses In Corsica, and all of them of small 
dimensions, notwithstanding their appropriateness to this iisland 
of death. The tree of peace, iiuwcver, grows everywhere. 
Miner?a, the goddess of war, to whom the oli¥e is sacred, is 
likewiae the goddess of peace. 

I had fifteen miles to traTel from MorosagKa, in the wild, 
solitary monntains, with the snow-capped peaks of Cinto, 
A ft lira, and Monte Kotondo, nine thousand feet high, continu- 
ally in sifrht. The snow fields of the latter bonmed with a 
roseate hue from tiie setting sun. I had once been on its sum- 
nit, and I conld clearly discern the extremest points of rock 
upon which I had stood with the goatherds. As the moon cast 
its light OTer the monntains the effect was magically beantifnl. 

It was pleasin*:^ to wander in this profound tranquillity of the 
moniitain wilds by nioonliffht. \ot a sound was to be heard 
bat the dripping of the sjirings : the rocks in some places shiue 
like massive silver. Not a village, nor any signs of human 
eztstence. By good Inck, I pnrsned a path which led me to a 
point whence I saw the vapour rising from the Golo, deep down 
in the valley beneath. It seemed to me, however, as if I Imd 
niia-ed my way, and I was on the point of cro-j^iiig- over to the 
other side, through a ravine, when I encountered some mule- 
teers, who told me I had not only taken the right, but the 
nearest way. 

I at last reached the Golo, wliich runs through a fever* 

stricken valley, that is avoided, as pestilential. This is the site 
of tlio battle field of Pontenuovo. I was warned in Moro- 
sagiia not to pass through the night mists uf the (iulo, or to 
remain long at Ponte alia Leccia. Whoever wanders about 
there, will easily hear the 'dead beating the spirit drums, or 
calling his name, or he will, at least, get the (aver and be trou- 
bled by strange visions. I believe I experienced something of 
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tbe latter, for I saw the whole Golo battle beftm me, and also 
the fearful monk, Clemens Paolt, with his great fiflfjr eyei, hie 
thick eyebrows, the rosaiy in one hand, and a miiaket ia the 
other, blessing the soola of those whom he was aboai to shoot 

^the wild flight— the dyinpr. "The Cowicans," says Peter 
CymiEUS, " are men ever ready for death." The followinfr is a 
characterisiic trait: A Frenchman fomid a mortally wuundt^d 
Corsican awaiting death, withoat a moan or sijrn of grief. 
"What do you do," he asked him, when you are wounded, 
withoat surgeons or hospitals V* " We die," said the Conican, 
as laconically as a Spartan. A people, whose ehsiaeter is so 
pUkstic and sternly masculine as that of the Corsicans, caaaot 
be raised by a comparison with the heroic nations of antiquity. 
But Lacedemon, unbidden, always rises before my mind^s eye. 
The spirit of the Greeks has been revived among two of the 
branches of the wonderfully gifted Italian family — the Tuscans 
and Corsicans. While the former has exhibited all the intel- 
lectual wealth of the Ionic mind, in its matchless poets, from 
Dante and Petrarch to Ariosto, and in its painters, sculptors, 
and architects, has renewed the days of Feiides, and rivalled 
Thucydides in its historians and Plato in its philosophers— the 
rugged Boric spirit and indomitable Spartan valour have been 
dls}ilayed in all their primitive vigottr in Corsica^ 

In 1790, the young Napoleon, then in his twenty-first year, 
visited tills (lolo battle fielJ. Liulc did he then imagine, as 
i!i the imiucence of youth, witiiont a name or destiny, he for 
the first time looked on a battle ground, that he should one 
day crimson half the earth with blood — from the ocean to the 
Volga, and firom the Alps to the Libyan deserts. 

It was in such a night as this that the young Napoleon wan* 
dered over the plain of the Golo. Ha sat down by the river, 
whose waters on the day of batUe were coyered with blood and 
the bodies of the slain for twenty>fonr miles — to the sea. The 
fever breeding v;ii)ours steeped his senses iu clumber, mid tilltd 
his brain with visions. A spectre stood behind him with a red 
sword in its hand , it liTled him up aud bore him on its wings 
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HfOQgh the air. Tbef hovered over a field where a bloody 
battle was being foaght ; a joang general springs over heaps 
of dead bodies. " Monlenotte exelaims the spectre, and 

jou it is who shall light this battle." Onward soar they 
In flight. They hancr over nnothcr bloudj field, where a youii^ 
general dashes through a cloud of caoDon smoke, across a 
bridge, bearing a standard in his hand. " Lodi I'' cries the 
demon, " and joa shall fight this battle.^' Thej flj farther on, 
frcMD oae field of war to another. The spirit panses above a 
river : vessels are burning on its surface, its waters are choked 
with floatiof^ carcasses, and it is sunuuiuled by the bouuilKss 
desert. "The Pyramids!'* screams the spectre, " liero also 
will yon fight!" And so fly they on over other scenes of 
slaogbter, the spectre in qniek succession shrieking forth the 
tefriUe aamea**'' Marengo ! Ansterlital Eylan! Friedland! 
Wagraat Smolensk I Borodino! Bereeinal Leipsiel'' until 
they suppend their flight above the tinal eontlict of arms, 
where the spectre, in a voice of thunder, calls out — *' Water- 
loo ! thy last battle, emperor, and here wilt thou fall 

The joang Napoleon sprang np from his slumber by the 
Oolo, ^laddering from the remembrance of the prophetic 

terrow of the frightfyil vision. 

TLks gliastly dream was the result of the pestiferous Golo 
CNliulatioiis, wliich confuscii liiv own senses. Such visions are 
quite excusable on this gloomy Corsicau battle ground, beneath 
the sickly rays of the moon. And what a dreary, misty, fear* 
folly beaatiM moonlit night I Over those dark giant moun- 
tains of primitive granite hangs the red moon— no 1 it is no 
longer the moon ; it is a great, deathly pallid, horribly bloody 
head, overhanging and stolidly gazing down upon the island 
of Corsica — a vendetta, Medusa head — its hair entwined 
aaakes, awful to behold. He who dares to look on this head 
win not tarn to stone, but, like Orestes, he will be seized with 
madness, and In a lagiog frenty will commit murder; and 
then from mountain to mountain, and from cave to cave most 
he wiuider, pursued by the avenger of blood and the unflagging 
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exeentOTS of the law. I saw the avenging spirit flying through 
the air on a winged horse, grasping the horrible Medusa, 
vendetta head by the hair — shrieking, in iu flight, " Vendetta! 
. TCiuIt'ttal (vcntreanceV * * * 

^Vhat hmcicb 1 and they will not cease 1 Bat, thanks to 
lieaven I there is the station boose of Ponte alia Leccia, aad 
the dogs are barking. 8ome men eat at a table, around a 
smoking oil lamp, in the gieat dreary room, their heada annken 
OD their breasts in sleep* A priest, in black coat and hat, was 
walking up and down the floor in waiting for the post I will 
hold a talk with the holy man of sacred tiling, that he maj 
exorcise the spectre vision from ray brain. 

AlthoiiirU this man was of the most orthodox faith, he could 
not cxptl tilt' evil ^:pirits of the Golo, and I arrived at Bastia 
with a sorely achin ir head. I complained to my hostess that 
the son and fog had done me harm ; and I thought that I must 
die nnwept in this foreign land. The hostess said the onlj 
thing necessary for mj enre was to haye an oraison pronounced 
OTer me by a fortune telling woman. I declined the oiaison, 
and betook myself to bed, where I slept profoundly through 
the whole day and night. When I awoke, the holy sun stood 
high in the heavens, beaming down upon the earth with iU 
pure and wholesome light. 



CHATTER XUL 

TliKOUGU THE LAXD OF KEBBIO TO iSOLA ROSSI* 

Is passing over the Serra, which rises from Cape Corso, you 
arrive on the other side of the sea, in the land of Xebbio. An 
excellent road at first leads up to Montebello, along which 
Tiews are presented to the left of the plain of Bignglia aad 
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Furiaui, and the great j»«jud into which the Bevinco empties 
its waters. On reaching the crest of the ridge, both seas ap- 
pear in sight. Hence the road descends to the west coast; that 
of the east disappears, and the fascinating scene of the golf of 
San Fiorenzo. opens before the eye of the traveller, with its 
reddish rocky shore, rising in bold jagged precipices, almost 
entirely bare of vcgetxitiou, and enclosing the deep blue basin 
within its rugged walls. It was a strange, grand, and entirely 
soutlicrn prospect. 

On the dec]i?ity of the monntain comb, lies the gloomy loolc- 
mg Tillage of Barbigaano, to which the road leads through a 
groTe of cheatnnt and olive trees. This road was constrocted 
under Marbeuf, and Hernadotte, then a common soldier, worked 
upon it like a day lai)ourer. It wIikU antnnd in a continuous 
saccession of spiral folds, to which, a.s a triumph of engineering, 
the eondactear of the diligence called my especial attention. 

We had nearly reached the beaatifal galf of San Fiorenzo, 
which, laughing, lay within its circlet of solitary and rocliy 
shores. It is an old and very striking image which pictures 
the beaming sea, as laughing. I was reminded of a pas- 
sage of Kschyliis, where it is said : *' O, thoa innumerable 
laugh of the wild waves playl'^ But this gulf now indeed 
laoghed oat of namberJess little purple blue waves, in joyous 
unison with which was the valley that opened on it, covered 
with thousands of lanrel roses and red flowering oleanders, and 
traversed \)y a frolicsome brook, fringed with alder bullies, and 
peu'lant willows. 

The enyiroDs are in a negleotod and almost uncnUiTatod con- 
dition, with here and there an abandoned or half mined bouse. 
Notwithstanding their shattered state they have a picturesque 
appearance, from the ivy that covers their walls, and which 
completely bnrics the doors and windows beneath its green 
foliage. In ^uch ivy masses }cl dwell the elves, and how they 
titter whcu a bunbeara, or the moonlight, steals through the 
Icafv .^liade, to see what mischief the little witches are engaged - 
in. The history of tte people who once dwelt in them, may 
25 
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have been a cruel and bloo ly one, or they were drivtn uvvay 
perhaps by the Saracens, and the murderous war with Geuoa, 
or by the blood veiigeance. 

Old Genoese towers were to be seen at Tarioas poiuts along 
the shore. 

More beanttfal grew the neighboarhood of San Fioreozo. 
To the righti the gulf expanded in all its anplitade, and to the 
left, far in the background, the eye commanded a rising amphi- 

theatre of mountains which swept down in crej^ent form to the 
sea. They were the soarinc mountains of Col di Tciida, at 
whaat' feet the Humans wrre once dofoatv-l liy the C<^r«icans. 
Thev surround the little territory wiiich, under the name of 
^'ebbiO| lies aroand the gulf of San Fiorcnzo, and on which 
opens this mountain range. The surface of this district is rag- 
ged and Teiy sterile, bnt it is proH&e in wine, fimits, olires and 
chestnnts. From the remotest times, Nebbio has senred as a 
natnral fortress, for which reason, all the inyaders, from the Ro- 
mans to the French, have endeavoured to penetrate, and occupy 
it. and countless battks have lierc been fouprht. 

Xeubio, at prej-'Mit, c<Mnj'ri>t s four cantons or pi'etn, San 
Fiorcnzo, Olettu, Murato, aud iSouto Tietro di Tenda. San 
Fiorcnzo is the chief town. 

We reached this little city, of about five hundred and eighty 
inhabitants, in the midday heat It lies in an exceedingly 
beautiful sitnattoD, on one of the most beantiful gnlls of Corsica. 
The only greater yalley of Kebbio, that of Aliso, lies before 
the town, and is traversed by a river of the same name, which 
steals through the marsh that taints iho air of the surrourulinjf 
C'Mintry. I snw some fnn leaf palms on its shores, which crave 
to the landscape, glowing with the noonday heat, quite a 
tropical character. Women and children were gathered around 
a fountain, gossiping, with their copper water jars alongside 
of, them — a familiar picture, with which the spreading palm 
was in charming unison. The Corsican strand, on the gulfs, 
is of a fancifully diTcrsified character, idyllic, half Homeric, 
or of on Old Tc^tameut aspect. 
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We occupied but a hlioil liuic in passing thronpr^i this place. 
A little fort, with a dome-rooled tower, which looks more like 
a chapel of Mecca thao a castle, defenda the harbour, in which 
a lew fishing craft lay at anchor. The position of San Fio- 
reneo is so fine, and the gulf, one of the most beantifal of the 
Mediterranean, so inviting to a large luai iiimc p()})n]ation, that 
its uuked and desert appearance gcems quiic inexplicable. 
Napoleon^s opinion of it is expressed in the following terms, in 
the memoirs of Antomarchi : " San Fiorenzo is one of the 
happiest sitnations with which I am acquainted. It is highly 
fhToorable for commerce, on the confines of France and Italy, 
secure against storiii , and capacious enough to hold lieets. I 
had a great idea of fouii(liu*r n lur^c city there." 

According to Ptolemyus, the ancient city of Cersunum must 
have been situated in the vicinity on the gnlf. In the middle 
ages, the considerable city of Kcbbio stood here, the ruins of 
which are about a half mile distant from the present San Fio- 
renzo. Tlic old cathedral of the bishops of Nebbio yet rears 
its tini''-wi)ni walls on the hill ubuvc ; it is of the Pisaii st\ of 
arcUitectarc, and seems to have been built al)out the twtlfih or 
elcTentb century. 13y its side, are the ruins of the bishop's resi- 
dence. The lord bishops who lived there were no less martial 
than the haughtiest of the barons of Corsica. They were called 
connts of Nebbio, and it is said that they appeared in the popu- 
lar aii6ciui>iy of the TtTia (!< 1 Conimane with the swuid by the 
side, and that when they read mass, they kept two loaded jiis- 
tola on the altar. The city fell into decay, as Accia and 
Sagooe, and other bishoprics and towns of Corsica. 

The later San Fiorenzo was one of the first Corstcan places 
that surrendered to the bank of Genoa in 1483, in consequence 
of wln'cli it was endowed with many privileges. The bank 
annually seat a castellano and a jioiic.vta to administer justice 
with the consuls. In subsequent wars the castle of San Fio- 
renzo has often played a prominent part. 

We had some excellent fish in this place, fresh from the gulf, 
which we had no sooner consumed, than we resumed our jonr- 
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ney. For some time now, the road leaves the sea-shore, snd 
climVis a inaantain chain, w)>irh oiN-nsionaily interrupts the 
water view. It is an un|>rodiuiirc coast land as far as the 
prorince of Bah\;^na ami Isola llossa, covered in a great part 
by masses of rock, which the Platouic powers have scattered 
aboot ; slate, chalk and granite, are also to be seen everywhere. 

The cultivation of the olive and the chestnnt becomes more 
sparse, and the hills are overrun hj wild oleaster, arbutus, 
roscmarT, mvrllt; and ihc crikii. Tlie sun Iiad b-corclied this 
growth of l)ushes, the browned brauehes of the gray 

stubble, and the wcathcr-woru rocks, gave to the region, lar 
as the eye could extend, a melancholy and deserted aspect. 
The air alone whispered in this dreary solitude | not a bird was 
heard to sing or a cricket to chirp. Sometimes a black herd 
of goatB was to be seen lying beneath an olive tree, or, struck 
with sudden fear, scampering off in wild flight over the rocks. 

From time to time we came to little solitary roadside inns, 
where the mules of the diligence were ehantred, or to a well 
dug in the rock, which men and beasts alike hailed with 
delight. 

In some places! saw fields of wheat, barley and com. The 
former had been cot, and was being trodden out in the field. 
The arrangement for this purpose is veiy simple : in the mid- 
dle of the field is a circular threshing floor of stone, which the 

Corsican strews with the harrested wheat, to be trodden out 
by oxen, who drag: a heavy stone after them. I found that, 
contrary to the injunction of the liible, the oxen were muzzled. 
Great numbers of these stone threshing floors were to be seen 
in the fields, with no villages in sight, however; near to thetu 
were little bams, square piles of stone, with flat roofs. The 
circular threshing floors, and these grayish little buildings, 
standing isolated at remote intervals, on the naked waste of 
conntry, looked like the dwellings of hideons dwarfe. The 
Corsican lauirhs wlien he i:^ told uf the iiiaiiucr uf ilire>li!iiv^ 
grain with us ; lie would not adopt such a galley slave like 
method on any account. 
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On the whole route I saw no wheeled vehicies. Oecasionallly 
a Gonican came riding along, with a double barreled gon along 
OTer hia shoulders, and an umbrella OTer his head. Many 
wild pigeons, and men also, urc here shut 

We, at leng'th, ajraiii approached the sea-shore, after we had^ 
cros^sr l the little river Ostriconi. The coast is often only a 
handred feet high, and then it shoots up again in the boldest 
and most nigged precipices. The nearer we approached Isola 
Rossa, the loftier rose the mountains, the romantic summits of 
Bu,Iagnu — the cherished hind of the Coisicans — because honey 
and oil there llow iu abnndance. Some of tlie nionnlaitis were 
capped with snow, which shone with crystal purity beneath the 
bine sky. 

There lies Isola Rossa, before us, on the edge of the sea \ 
There are the blood red island rocks, that give a name to the 

town. What little charming sea-shore idylls in the evening 
Ifeht ! Silent mountains above, the traiuiuil sea below, gray 
olive trees, extending their branches of peace to the pilgrim, a 
hospitable smoke rising Irom among the herds — truly it seems 
that I hare come to the enchanting coast of the Lotophagi. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

8TKAND IDYLL OF ISOLA ROSSA. 

But there Ibey terried In the eociely of the Lotoph.igi, 

The lotee pleat to pluck, forgetful of their home end hiadred. 

A LAROF, spacious square lies at the entrance of the city, 
aud yet tm h)>5eil within the walls, which look like those of a 
garden. In the middle of it is a fountain, surmounted by a 
marble bust of Pasqnale Paoli, which had been placed there 
25* 
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two months previouslj. Paoli was the fuuiiuer of Isola Rossa. 
In 1758, while cn^gcd in the war with the Genoese, who 
occQpied the neii^hljouring fortress of Algajola, that great man 
built this town. He said, on that occasion, I hare planted the 
* gallows, on which I will hang Algajola. The Genoese endea- 
▼oared to destroy it with thdr bombs, bnt it withstood the 
fiery shower, and Isola Rossa is now a place of cicrhteen hnndred 
and sixty inhabitants, an 1 ;in important harbour uud commer* 
cial entrepot of the oil prolific ]>aiagua. 

I louud some children playini:: aronnd the fountain, among 
whom was a beautiful little creature of six years, with raren 
locks, and large, bkick, piercin? eves. It was as lorelj as 
an angel. " Do jon know," said I, who the man is aboTe 
there, before ns, on the fountain 7" " Yes, we know," said 
they, " it is Pasqnale Paoli." The children asked me where I 
lived, when at home ; which I left them to •ruess. Thej named 
several countries, and at last Ktrypt, but they did nui kuow 
Germany. Tlicy afterwards accompanied me everywhere, and 
I couid not gut rid of them. They sang me songs, and 1 ron-jht 
roe coral dost and pretty moscies from the shore ; they followed 
all my movements, and many more joined them. Like the 
ratcatcher of Uameln, I drew a troop of children after me, and 
they followed me even into the sea. The earth^haking Ncjh 
tune, Neretts, and the bine-footed Donds, tolerated us all, and 
many dolphins saw T joyously sporting in the crystal waves. 

Here is tlie very jilace to l)e a child among- ehildrou. 

Tldjs obliviou uf the world ou the sandy beach, and in iht* 
shade, is beneficial to the mind. The town lies as iranipiil as 
a dream. The little houses, with their flat roofs and greea 
window shatters, the two snow white towers of the little 
ehorch — all look so neat and cheerful. In the sea are three 
red rocks, oTer which an old tower keeps watch, and in the 
silent cTening hours tells sad tales of Saracen rapine. Flocks 
of blue pigeons and wall swallows were flying around it 
I clambered up these precipitous rocks one evenini:; — for ihey 
are accessible by means of a causeway, which connects theiu 
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with tbe land. From the summit I coold hear the measared 
l>€»t of the surges in a protto nt their base. Some French 
labuurers were cnpiged ia buihling a molo, or quay, for the pro- 
tection of llie liai lMjur, near these cliffs, of great masses of rock, 
BtroDgly ceniiiitcd together, on a broad and firm basis. 

Beantifhl is the ereoiDg view from these insular rocks. To 
the right lies the sea, and all the penlnsnla of Cape Oorso, 
OTerhmig by a misty veil ; to the left, a long projecting tongue 
of land, around which the sea sweeps ; the little city in the 
foreground ; fishing barks and a couple of saiiiug boats in the 
harbour; in tltc backgroand, three magnificent mountains — 
Santa Angioia, Santa Susanna, and tbe rugged Monte Fell* 
ceto— their slopes covered with olive groves and villages, and 
here and there the blazing fires of the shepherds. 

Nowhere have I seen u place wlioso little population could 
live a more patriarchal aud tranquil existence. The land gives 
its fruits, and the sea also yields its tribute. They have 
enough. In the evening they sit chatting on the molo, or fish* 
ing in the still sea ; or they stroll throogh the olive groves and 
ovange orchards. By day the fisherman prepares his nets, and 
the artisan sits busily at work under the mulberry trees 
before the door. The voice of song and the mu.sie of the 
guita^r arc not wauling here. I had domesticated myself in a 
little cafe, the young hostess of which could sing some beau* 
tifnl songs. At my request, a little company gathered hero 
one evening, and many pretty ballads and voceros they sang, 
with the accompaniment of the guitar, touched with the sor.l 
Biul feeling that belongs only to the uurm-hcarted people of 
thc; e snnuy climes. 

Tbe children also, as they ran behind me, sang the Marseilks 
h^mn, the march of the Qirondins, and Bertram's farewell, with 
an interpolated text in praise of the President of France. ' Tho 
refrain always closed with the apostrophe, Vive Lams Napo* 
hoh! The Utile Camillo sang the Marseillui.^t; tlie bcdt. 

Wc hunted muscles on the beach, of which lliere is a great 
abundance, beyond the Utile convent of Madonna alio grazio, 
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which stands by the sea, In a garden. The Tirgin sisten of 
this Tilla enjoy a most exquisite view of the sea and monotaini, 

and many a one amon*:^ them way there dream over again the 
romance of their life, wiieii tlic silver honied laoou shines over 
MouLe Ileparata, as it does now. The pearly white sand of the 
ahore is intermingled with red coral dust, and the most heautiful 
mascles. The little Camillo actively helped me in this seardi, 
but the little living leppere^ mascles which adhere to the 
stones, pleased him most He brooght them oat of the water, 
greedily eat the little creatures they contained, and wondered 
that I did not share liis tastes. In the evening we .-jtuiied 
in the phosphoric wa?e8, and swam amid millions of gUtterio; 
sparks. 

Charming childhood I It is good when your lost voices 
sometimes again begin to speak. The Lotophagi will not 

let lue ^0. Tliey imagine that J am a rich baron, and have pro- 
posed to me the purchase of Isuia Kossa. it would not he 
bad to live forgotten here. 

"Yesi the blood vengeance murders here tool" said to me 
a eitiaen of the red island. " Yon see onr market honse yosder, 
with the white colnrans. Some years ago acitixen waswalkisg 
up and down there, when all of a sudden, a shot was fired, end 
he fell down dead. Massoni had come into the town iu broad 
daylight, he had scut a ball into the heart of his eneuiy, siul 
away he went again, unharmed, to his mountains^ and all this 
in open day.'' 

There is the house in which Paoli wasto be surprised, agree- 
ably to the scheme of the famous Damouriez. And here landed, 

fur the last time, Theodore of XeuholT, the Corsican kins:, mid 
lience he took, his final departure, when his dream of royalty 
was at an end. 

One day I ascended with an Alsacian of the tenth regi- 
ment, which at present fs stationed in Corsica, the moontsis 
of Santa Reparata, and to the parish of the same name. It ti 

difficult to destuILe a Corsican mountain village, with words. 
The best idea will be had of it by imagining a row of dark 
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fow8TBy broken in the middle, and with windows, chasms, and 
rents. The honses are often constrocted of unhewn granite, 
for the most part, only with a floor coTered with clay, on 

which plants sometimes grow. Very small and narrow sloiio 
htoi'> lend up to the doors. So lived tilso the Corsican nioiui- 
tainecFii in the time of the EtruscauB and Carthaginians. Eif^ry« 
where I fonud pover^ and filth; human beings and swine 
hnddled together in caTemons-like rooms, into which the light 
entered throogh the door. And yet these poor people IWe high 
ap in the monntaios, in an ocean of light and air, bat they 
boose therasekes like Troglodites. A young, pale mother, 
with a child ia her arms, came out to meet me, from one of 
these dens. I asked her how she could support life amid snch 
continual gloom and darkness. She looked at me and smiled. 

In another honse, I saw a mother who was jnst about putting 
her three children to bed. They were all standing naked on 
the earthen floor, wiiU a sickly and liHiii.^hcd look. The beds, 
in which the poor little creatures slept, were miserable in the 
extreme. This stoat-hearted mooutaiu people grow^^ up iu 
misery ; they are hunters, shepherds, and tillers of the soil, at 
the same time. Their only riches are the olire, the oil of which 
they sell in the towns. But every one is not rich in olives, 
liilu is notwrctelied here tliroiigli }>ad cultivation of the boil, 
bat by the irremediable poverty of nature herself. 

I went to look at the church, whose dark fagade hod 
attracted me. The white bell tower is new. The church 
towers of Corsica have no spires, but terminate in a rude and 
irregularly formed belfry. The interior of the building had a 
tribune with a high altar, a very qnaiut looking affair, of white* 
waahtd stones, with luaiiy extra va^'-aut oriiauients. Above the 
altar was the inscription : *' lioiy Reparata, pray for thy 
people," On the walls were some rude pictures, painted in 
the infancy of the art, and niches with half round columns, 
some of Corinthian, and others of fanciful capitals. An inter- 
diet, at present, lies on the holy Reparata, and no mass is 
recited there. After the death of the pastor, the cougrega- 
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tioD refused to accept the successor, which the bUUop of 
Ajaccio Bent them, and they divided into two parties, which 
hare had bloody qnarrela with each other. The interdict laid oa 
the chnrch in conseqoenoe of these difficulties, has not restored 

peace, however. 

I walked through the luirrow, dirty streets to the edge of ibc 
valley, from whence an extensive prospect was presented of the 
monntain cbalni which envelopes Baiagna. Many brown vil- 
lages, and olive groves were to be seen along this lofty range. 
The rocky sterility contrasted strongly with the green of the 
orchards, and the groves. A Oorsican had conducted me to 
this point ; he was a stammerer, with a lire iu his face, and 
seemed lo be weak-minded. I requested him to mention the 
names of the villages in the Baiagna valley. He said some- 
thing to me in a gargling tone, which I only partially under- 
stood, but I could occasionally distinguish the words, ammazxato, 
ammazzato eci eolpo dl fucile, (killed by a gun-shot) He 
showed iiie a place among the rocks, where human blood Lad 
been shed. I shuddered :uid made signs to him to leave me. 
I returned across Oggilioue, descending through oiive groves, 
and narrow foot paths. I encountered armed Corsicaus, on the 
way, whose little horses nimbly clambered from rock to rock. 
It was growing night when the savage Monte Feliceto rose 
before roe, glowing with the softest colonrs of the setting son. 
A bell in the mountains was rinirinji; \\w Ave Maria, a!id oa a jut- 
ting crag, a shepherd wasplayiuu^ on his jupeuf reeds. All this 
was in perfect harmony, and when I reached Isola Hossa, I 
had recovered my idyllic tastes. 

Fearfully strange are the contrasts in this land, — childhood, 
shepherd life, and blood red murder. 
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VITTO&IA MALA8PWA. 

Bd U Bodo uoor oflend«. 

Fmmcttea da Bimimu 

In B^tta I bad formed the acqnaintanoe of an estimable 

p<?rsoii, Signor Mutias Malaspiua. lie is descended from 
the Tuscan Malaspiuas, wlio governed Corsica in the eleventh 
ccntnr^. TTc was connected with the Paoli family bv his 
wife, for Victoria Malaspina was a great-grandauj^hter of Hja* 
cinth Paoli ; from the poeterity of the celebrated Clemens, and 
the danghter of the nniTersallj esteemed state cooDsellor, Gto- 
faoni Pietri, one of the worthiest men of Corsica. 

Sijriior Malaspiua had olTered me the hospitality of his house 
at MutiLieello, which lies some miles above Isola llossa. I 
gladly promised to be his guest, as Pasqualc Paoli had once 
inhabited the hoase, and had dated many of his letters from it 
Malaspina gave me the address of his villa, which he said wonid 
be open for my reception at anj time I might arrive at it, 
thoup-li he himself miirht not be at home. 

I went to Isola ii(»ssa, with the intention of troinpr from 
theoce to Monticello, and passincr some dajs there. Oa the way, 
I learned something of which I had no previons idea, and which 
Malaspina himself had not mentioned — ^the croel roisfortnne 
bis familj had snffered not quite three years before. I was at a 
loss whether to be most astonished at the terrible nature of that 
transaction, or the Corsican character, which, in despite of it, 
offered hospitality to an unknown stranj^cr. I no long-er thou'iht 
of enjoying a residence in a house where nuirdcr had been 
committed. But I went np to MonticcUo to hononr the cala- 
nltj by hnman sympathy. 

<»9) 
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m A TRAGEDY. 

The Malaspina bonse lies at the entrance of the district, on 

a platform of forest- covered rock — a larire, suleiun-lookincr, 
castle-like edifice of great antiquity. Melancholy cypresses 
piirronnd its termoc, and appear to warn tlie traveller from a 
dktance, of the tragedy which has there been enacted. A 
small, deserted sqaare precedes the entrance of the house, upon 
which stands a mortoacj chapel, and a pkntation of yonng 
plane trees. 

I ascended a narrow and dark staircase, through an arched 
entrance, in quest of the occupants. The villa appeared aban- 
doned and desolate. I passed throueh empty, dreary-looldn.cr 

chaiubtT>, seemed to be uuniliubitable. At length, I 

met mi oM woman, the housekeeper, clad in mouriHiiij, ond a 
child of eight years, the youngest daughter. It was with mnie 
difficulty I could win a friendly look from the old dame, amil 
I gradnally acquired her confidence. 

I made no inqniij. But the little Feliciana herself asked me 
to look at the chamber of her mother, and in her innocence 
ahe said more than enough. 

I will now relate the sad story, as it was told me by the old 
Marcaiitonia, omitting the lamily uumc aud birUiplaeu of the 
uuloriuuuio hero of the tragedy. 

** In the suniim r (1819) many Italians fled to Corsica for 
refuge. Among them was one whom they wished to deliver 
up again. Signor Pietri, who is kind to all the world, took 
pity on him, and, having procured permission for him to 
remain, he took him into his own house at Isola Rossa. The 
stranger — ^he was called Qiustiuiano— remained a month with 
Signor Pietri there, but as my lord was obliged to go to 
the cniiricil at Ajaccio, Sigiiur Mutius ami iny laily Vittoria 
received him into their residence here. Here he had cTcry 
plea^^nrc he coulii do?ir.^. limiting and liorscs, a good taM'\ and 
plenty of society, which was invited for his eutertainmeut to the 
house. The Italian was very agreeable and courteous; but he 
was sad because he lived in exile. The Signora Yittoria was 
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beloTcd by everybody, and most of aJl by the poor. She was 
iodeed an angel." 
Waa she beantifal 
*' She had a delicate colour, darker hair than Feliciana, and 

wonderfully beautiful hands and feet. She was tall and of 
a full form. The Italian, instead of feelinj^ liiniself hnppy 
in our house, where he was kindly and friendly treated, every 
day grew sadder. Some days before the 20th of December, 
(it IB now almost three years,) Ginstiniano was so miserable 
that we thought he was very ill. He was obh'ged to leave 
Montieello and go to Bastia for distraction. He himself also 
had so desired. For three days he had eaten little or nothing. 
One morning I came to bring hira the coffee, as usual, but tho 
door was closed. After a while I came back, and called him 
by name. He opened. I was frightened at his appearance. 
J said to him, ' What ails yon, Signor V He laid his hand 
on my sbonlder as I now do upon yours, and replied : ' O ! 
my dear Marcantonia, if you only knew how nick I am at 
heart.* lie spoke not another word. I Jiaw a ])i?tol lying on 
bis table, and some powder and balls on a piece of paper. lie 
had sent the elder sister of Feliciana the evening before to the 
shop for them. He now wished to retnm to Bastia and there 
embark for some other country. He toolc leave of all, and 
rode back to Isola Rossa. This was on the 20th of December. 
In the morning of this day the Signora Yittoria said to lue : 
*I had an evil dream last niHit. It seemed to mo as if luy 
sick godmother wan about to die. I will go to -day and carry 
lier some medicine.' Such was her custom. She often went to 
visit the sick, carrying with her oil, wine or fruits." 

Here the old Marcantonia bitterly wept. 

"Signor Malnspina had ridden to Spelonoato ; I had gone 
off, and no one was in the honse but the sick Mademoiselle 
Matilda, a relation of my lady, the youngest children, and a 
■laiden. It was noon. As I drew near to the honse on my 
Tetnm, I heard a shot. I thought they were hunting in the 
moQotains or blastingttocks. But soon after another was fired, 
26 
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uii(i it <eP!!ied to ine as if it was within the house. My limbe 
tremljlol us I chttTed tlio boiiso, and, in the* greatost anxkiy, 
asked the mniden : * Where i:? inadame V She, aUo trembling', 
answered : ' Oh ! heavens, she is above there iu her chamber, 
preparing to go out and see the poor.' ' Bun/ I said, ' aad 
seek after her.' 

" The maiden came harriedlj down ttain again, pale as death. 
' Sometbiag must have happened/ said she, ' for the chamber 
of the Si^ora stands wide open, and it is all in coofusionf and 

that of the stranirer is shut.' Thereupon, Feliciana, her sister, 

the maiden, and I, a i i\.n up stairs it was a friirhtfid 

giffht. the chamV>er of luy poor mistress The door uf 

the Italian's room was closed. . . . We knocked, we screamed, 
we at last tore it off the hinges — there, Signor, we saw before 
xtSf bat I cannot now tell yon any more.'' 

No, no, not a word more, Harcantonial I was deeplj 
affected, and I went ont of doors. The little Feliciana and 
the hoDsekeeper followed me. They condacted me to the mor« 
tnary chapel. The child and the old woman kneeled down be- 
fore ilie altar, and prayed. I took a branch uf myrtle from 
the altar, and cast it on the spot uiuKr uhieh Yiiioria lay 
buried. Sadly, I wandered down again to Isola Rossa. 

It is difficult to com elvo of such a monstrous deed, and to 
find adequnte word> to describe it. Giustiniano suddenly 
tamed back, after leaving Monticello. Ue secretly agnin as- 
cended the steps of the boose. In the same npper story weie 
sitaated the chambers, occupied by himself and Yittona, sepap 
rated only by a room. Tittoria was busily engaged in her 
room, in drci^sing. Giiistinlano mshed upon her, araitd with a 
pistol and a <laL,^ger. He was insane with love. He wrestled 
fe arfully widi the woman. He threw her down on the floor, 
and dragged her to hLs chamber. She was already dvinir from 
a dagger stab. Her beautiful locks of hair were found strewn 
about the room, the furniture of whidi was in the wildest dis- 
order. Giustiniano threw the wretched woman on bis bed — he 
shot her as she slept— be drew her ring from her finger, and 
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placed it on his owu — tbcu he laid bimseir bj her side — and 
blew out bis brains with a pistol. 

So they were fomid by the housekeeper and the poor Felici- 
ana, then only five years old, who, weeping, exclaimed : " That 
18 the blood of my mother"— a terrible spectacle, stamped for 
life, ill all its horroar, on the yonng mind. Tlie people of.Mou- 
ticelio wished to tear the corpse of Giuj^tinian! to pieces. 
Malaspina, who, withont any misgiving, returned from Spelon- 
eato, restrained them. It was baried among the rocks of tbe 
mountain of Monticello. Yittoria was thirty-six years old, 
and the mother of six children. Ginstiniano scarcely nambered 
twenty-six years. 

I fonnd Matins Mnlaspina a man of plain character, of stern 
features, and of a brouze4iiie tranquillity. I would have avoided 
any allusion to this sad story, but it is in all mouths in Corsica, 
and is even related in a pamphlet, with sonnets on Yittoriay 
printed at Bastta. The memory of Yittoria Malaspina will 
last as long as the island itself. Centnries hence will tbe sad 
fate of the noble woman, which I now relate as I received it 
from a member of her family, become a popnlar trudition. I 
already perceiTed bow soon an actual occurrence is iuTested 
with fabnloQS circnmstances by the popular imagination. For 
the aame old honsekeeper told me that the ghost of the poor 
Yittoria had appeared to some sick people in the country. And 
soon it will be heard said that her murderer nightly rises out 
of bis rocky bed. pale and restless as in h*fe, and staggers to 
the house where be committed tbe horrible deed. 

« 1^ « « * 

Got of hnmonr with human nature, I descended the moun- 
tain, thinking all Ae while of the facility with which the 
noblest passion, love, may be converted into the most demo* 
niac fnrr. How near to each other lie heaven and hell in the 
human heart, and how is it that botli can be of the same .stuflf 
and the same feeling'/ I saw ueiiher the mountains nor the 
bright, tiranquil sea; I cursed all Corsica, ami the hour that I 
had aet foot on it At this moment tbe beautiful child» 
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Camillo, sprang alongside of rue ; he had nm after me over 
all the rocks. He bad a handful of blackberries, which he 
held out to me with a friendly expression of coiuitenance» to 
etft. The sight of this innocent child immediately restored 
my good hnmoar. It seemed to me as if he had placed himself 
in the road^ to show me how fair and innocent man proceeds 
from the hand.> of Naturo. Ciiiiiiilo ran c-outiimally by my 
si(-le, boundinpr from rock to ruck, until, ai length, soddcnly 
stoppinL^ lie said: T am tired, and will bit down a while.** 
Then he sat still on a piece of rotk. I never 8a v\ a prettier 
child. When I said so to his elder Ijrothcr, he replied: 
** Everybody lores little Camillo ; in the Corpus Domini pro- 
cession he was an angel; he wore a snow-white robe, and 
carried a great palm branch in his hand.'' I obserred with 
pleasure the boy, as be sat on the rock, his beautifnl raTen 
locks scattered over his face, and gazing quietly before bim, 
with his large eyes. His clotlits were torn, for he was a poor 
person a child. All at once he rose up, and, of his own ac<x»rd, 
began singing the -Marseilles hymn : " AUons, Enfans de la 
patrte .... eontre nous de la tyrannie Vetendard sanglant 
est levi. It was curious to hear the Marseillaise from the lips 
of so lovely a little boy, and to observe his earnestness of face 
at the same time. But how historically sounds this bloody 
hymn from a Corsican child; when the little Camillo sang: 
*' Against us Tyranny has raised its bloody standard,'' I 
said to myself, poor chllJ, may heaven protect you froiii tiie 
vindictive ns<assiu, or from wandering iu the mountaius as a 
blood avenirer. 

As we approached Isola Ilossa, I was startled by a great 
light in the town. I hurried down to it, supposing it to pro- 
ceed from a conflagration. But it was a huge bonfire, which 
the boys and giris had kindled on the Faoli square, and around 
which, linked hand in hand, they were dancing with song and 
shout They sang an innumerable quantity of little verses, 
extcniporizcd by themselves, some of which I have preserved : 
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A mo an presldmte, 
6tm in toUo teius* denle. 

Amo an nfllsiale, 

8ta in leUo aeniA male. 

Amo UD pai*torOy 

6ta in Ictto fieni* amore. 

Atnn nn camenerc, 
6t& ia l«tto seuza bere. 

These verses were sung on without cessation, as the little 
folk mcrrilv diinccd around tho fire. The melody was charm- 
log, nmve^ and childlike. This extemporised raasic pleased 
me fto mach, that I also tried my band at a coapk of Terses, at 
which the little people burst into a shoot of laughter, that 
echoed throngb all Isola Bossa. 

The Dext day T went in a char-a-banc to CaM. The little 
Oaiiiillo stood by the vehicle, and sadly sai<l: "Xon 7111 piace^ 
che tu ci abbandoni^''^ (I am sorry you are going to leave ub). 
The traveller sketches mountains and rivers, cities and events 
of the beantifhl and nglj world, and why not for once the pic* 
tare of a charming child ? For years hence, It will be a sonrce 
of pleasant reminiscence to me, like a song of lovOi whenever 
it ii* recalled to memory. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FROM ISOLA BOSSA TO CALVI. 

My wtiuriere told me by way of welcome, that I had the 
bononr to travel on an extraordinary road. *' For,'' said he, 
" alon^ this way, in former years, I saw the great bandits, 

Arriplii, Massonl, ami Xavt r travellinfr. As I was driving 
along, 1 met oil three of them coming directly down the road i 
26* 
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they were armed to the teeth, aud eomiiiaiiLletl me to carry 
them to Calvi. That I did without any demur, and thej then 
let me retura unharmed. They are now all dead.'' 

The road from Isola Rossa to Calvi alwajs follows tbecoasL 
On the monntaios are seen the rains of maoj places destroyed 
bj the Saracens^ Abore Monticello, also, lie the remains of 
a palace of the celebrated Qindice'della Rossa, the Heatenaiit 
of the Pisans. The memory of this Jnst ruler of his people is 
yet cherished by the Corsicans. He was jast, even to the ani- 
mals, it i?; said. One day, in U^iiaLMia, he heard the lambkins 
of a herd piteou^ly crying-: on asking the shepherds what was 
the matter with them, they confessed tliat they were crying for 
hunger, because they were deprived of their mother's milk. 
Giudice then ordered the sheep not to be in future miii^ed, until 
the young ones had sucked their full. 

I first came to Algajola, an old place by the sea-shore, noir 
fallen to rnioi and numbering only two hundred inhabitants. 
Many of its houses were uninhabited, and torn to pieces by the 
bombs fired by the English. Although the war, in which they 
suffered, had taken place sixty years before, they had been left, 
in a state of rnin from that time — a sad and striking illustration 
of the condition of Corsica. Even the inhabited houses looked 
V.V'-' l>lack ruins. A friendly old vdcran, whom the wars of 
liapoleon had once carried to Berlin, showed me the wondere 
of Algajola, and called a great mass of stone the palazzo della 
communitd. In the time of the Genoese, Algajola was the 
central point of Balagna ; and, as it was so situated that the 
inhabitants of every village in the province could go to and 
return from it iu a sinirle dav, the Genoese made it the resi- 
dence of one of the lieutenants of the ishind, and fortified it. 

The most remarkable thintr of this little town is the popular 
story of Chiarina and T r.iante — two true lovers. Tamaote 
was condemned to death by the French ; but his beloved armed 
herself, and, with the aid of her friends, she delivered him from 
the hands of the executioner. The people eTerywhere honour 
the fair deeds of love, and render them immortal in their songs ; 
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the histoij of Chiarioa and Tamante is popular m all Italj ; 
and the pamphlet stoiy of their loves I have foand even in 
Rome. 

Near Algajola, by the sea, is an exceedingly beautiful 
bluish-grey granite qiKirry, where I saw a colomn lyin<r, which 
would have done honour to an East Indian or Egyptian tem- 
ple. It was sixty feet long, and twelve feet in diameter. It 
has lain there abandoned for several jears, and exposed to the 
weather, unnoticed bnt hj the passing traveller, or the eagle 
that rests upon It. It was originally designed for a roonnmcnt 
to Napoleon at Ajaccio, but has not been reniovtMl on account 
of the expense of carriage. It will probably now be curried to 
Palis. Of the same precious Aigajola granite, is the mon- 
strons block which supports the Yend^me column at Paris. 
With what just pride can the Corsican stand before that 
eolamn of Ansterlits — ^look around on the French, and exclaim 
to them: " ^fy native country produced both the great man 
above there, and the granite on which he stands !" 

I now came to Lumio, a high situated village, whose dark 
brown, tower-like houses, were hardly distinguishable at a dis- 
tance firom the rocks. Bj the green window Bbntters,^ here and 
there, were to be recognized the residences of the richer people. 
The descendants of the ancient barons yet live in all these vil- 
lag-cf? ; and men of the proudest names, and longest roll of 
anccoturs, dwell in the obscuretit little hamlets among the people, 
and in their society. In no part of the world is such a great 
domocimtic equality of life to be seen as in this island, where 
there is hardly any visible distinction of class, and the peasant 
amociates with the rich and nobly descended, like a freeman, 
ii^ I often pcrsouaJly witnessed. Above Calvi, in this neiirh- 
bourhood, re??idcs Peter Napoleon, sou of Lucicu, the only 
Bonaparte, at that time, living in the native country of bis 
•acestora. He is much esteemed by the people of Balagna, 
who boast of him, as a good hunter, and that he often mingles 
among the shepherds, and has not forgotten that his fore- 
fathers belonged to Corsica. The election of Louis Xapolcon 
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iiatarally is a sonrcc of gratification and pride to the Corsicans. 
I met with hu portrait every w lie re, ou the island, nnd heard 
h,i6 CDerj2:j boasted of as a cremrnie Cor-Jicau charaetLri^tic. 

Luniio has many orange orclianis, and an astouisbimr ma?3 
of cactus hedges, which I never remember to have seen in such 
aboDdaoce bat at AJaccio. The trank of the cactus here takes 
the dimensions of a tree. From the moontains of Liimio there 
is a beautiful riew of the YiUej and galf of Calvi. The town 
of Calfi lies at the foot of Moont Catensaoa, on a tongue of 
land. With its dark-roofed houses, the two enpolas which 
loom above it, aii«l with the walls of the fort, which stands ou 
the ( xtreine [H)int oi the land, it bears a striking resemblance 
to a Moorish town. 

Caivi is the chief place of the smallest of the arrondissemeats 
of Corsica, which, in six cantons, with tbirty-foar coramnoes, 
contains about twenty-five thousand inhabitants. It embraces 
almost the entire north-western momitains and coast of the 
island, not one half of which is cultivated. For the great coast* 
land district of Oaleria is entirely wild and deserted. Balagna 
only is in a good state of cultivation, and the most thickly 
populated. 

The Fmall town of Calvi, nnmbcring at present sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty inhabitants, owes its origin to Giovanninello, 
lord of Xcbbio, the bitter enemy of Gindice ddla Rocca, and 
partisan of Genoa. The place sulMequently surrendered to 
Genoa, to which it always remained fidthfiil. As tiie Boni- 
facians, the people of Cafyf also were rewarded with many 
privileges and concessions. In the time of Filippini, the town 
contiuned foar hundred fire-places, and he calls it the chief city, 
Loth on iicL'ouni of its age and the beauty of its houses — to 
which hitiiT he adds, "in comparison with the rest of the 
counirv." The Ijank of Genoa, says he, bnilt the fortress, and, 
according to the opinion of some, it cost only 1850 scudi. 

Calvi lies on the tongue of land, along wliich extends the 
range of mountains that encircle the great raUey around the 
gulf. The summits of these mountains are bare of Tegetation, 
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aiid consist of prauite and jiorj^liyry. Tlicy form an iiiiposiiig 
aiu|>hitluatr(.«. Much oil and vviiu' riiisod on their ^1'»]h«s, and 
taxus, and thickets of uiyrtle, ulbatrus and tinus, from whose 
flowers the bees gather houej, co?er the fcM t t f these decli?!- 
tles. Hence arises the bitterness of the Contican honey, of 
which Virgil and 0?id afieak. Calentzana is particnlarly rich 
in honey. A stream of water flowa through this monntaia 
▼alley, and, in the neighbourhood of CaWi, forms a swamp, 
wliosc exhalations arc very dangerous. This marsh is called 
la vignn d<J rrxcova — the vineyard of the hishoj) — the origin 
of wliich is acroiiiited for in one of those expir-sive popular 
traditions which so frecpiently amuse the traveller in Corsica, 
The bishop of Sagona had removed from that place to Culvi, 
and had there made himself a beantifai fincyard. Ue fell in 
lore with a makden ; and when he met her in the vineyard ho 
confessed to her his lore, and implored her to listen to him. 
The bishop folded the yonng girl in his armft, and covered her 
with kisses. The maiden, observing the si?net ring on the 
finger uf tlic holy man, buid : *' Oh I how btuulif.d is a bishop's 
ring I I uiil love you for this sacred ring." The bisliop drew 
a deep sigh of regret ; but his love was so ardent that it seemed 
to consume him w ith its tire : he drew off the ring, and placed 
it on the finger of the fair virgin, to induce her to give a favour* 
able hearing to his prayers. As she now yielded to him, and 
clasped the holy man in her arras, the ring slip|>od from her 
finger, and fell on the ground. It coold not be found again. 
On the following day the bishop went to the vineyard to serk 
liis rinir. but, lo I and behold ! there was no more vineyard j U 
had disappeared, and iu its place lay a swamp ! 
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OALYI AND ITS KEK. 

Thk marsh air makes the hamlet, or little suburb of Caki 
unhealthy. The atmosphere is purer above in the fortn--?, 
which surrounds the city proper. I went ap to this old Geno* 
ese fortification, the strongest of Corsica, after that of Bout* 
facie. Above the gate I read the words : (Xviiat Calms $emptr 
fidelU, Calvi was always troe to the Genoese, and it was 
indeed a eolony of the republic. When General Casabianca, 
after the heroic defence of Cabi, ao^ainst the Eagliah, in 1794, 
was obliL'^ed to capitulate, it was one of the conditions of the 
surrender, that the old inscription over the gate should not be 
tonched. It was foithfallj observed, as may be seen &om its 
present reading. 

Only on one point were the (ktthM Calvi and Genoa at 
variance with each other. The people of the former insisted 
that Columbus was born umon<j^ them, and that his family, 
though of Genoese origin, bad removed to Calvi. A dispute 
arose about this birthright, similar to that coneeming the natal 
city of Homer, between the seven cities. It was asserted that 
Genoa had confiscated the family register of Colombo of Calvi, 
and that it had (.'haiijred the name of Colombo street ia that 
town, into that of del Jllo. I also find it uientioned, that tiie 
first Corsicaos who sailed to America, were from Caivi, and 
that the name of Colombo yet exists in the place. Even ad 
the present day, the Corsican historians lay claim to the great 
discoverer, as their fellow-conntryman, and Napoleon also, 
during his residence in Elba, engaged in historical investiga- 
tions on this siiiijt'ct. We shall not airitiite the question. It 
ia aailicicut for us, that Columbus, iu his will, calls himself a 
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native of Gol ui. The world would grow <.rr.ious, if llitlc Cor- 
sica could also prove her cluim to a mao wbo was gn^ier Uma 
liiapolcoQ. 

GaUaot men enoagh adorn the aniialB of Calri ; and vben 
one rcgardis the interior of this little place within the fortifica- 
tioo, which is nothing hot a heap of black rains, prodneed hj 

the Eugliivh bombs, he may read in ibcm iLe history of the old 
heroes. Cnrious is the spectacle of a town, -tandiog yet ia 
ruins, as after the bombardment almost a hundred years ago. 
Time seems to stand still in Corsica. An iron hand here hoids 
iast the past ; the old popular costoms^ the death wail of the 
Etrnscans, the fiunilj wars of the middle ages, the barhanem 
of the blood revenge, the ancient simplicity of life, nvA p^:/-^ 
live heroism are yet ]>rcserved v. iih astonighin^r tc:ia"i*y: Lryl 
us the people live among the ancient ruius of their to.vLs, s<# 
lire they in a social condition, which to highlj civilized peo^^Ie 
seems to be fabnJonslj impossible. 

In the chief chnrch of CaH, whose Sanu;enic cupola is rid- 
dled by the balls of the English, is to be seen the grave of a 
fa:iiily, wljich bears the mo.~t preciuU:- aL<i valued iia!/.e o{ :'. ; 
world, that of Liherti (Hberty;. It i- the old heroic fix::.[.y, 
l^aglioui, which is thus named. Jn 1400, so::-e ariv icri**^- in 
Calri set np a ijnnnj, and were about to deliver it up to ilJi 
Arragonese; bnttbeyonng Baglioni fell apon the tyrazit^ in 
the suburb, as Pelopidas on the t3rranU of TheUs, attanUd 
them with great vigour, and called the peoj/Ie to lib^rrty. To 
the cry, liberta! lihrrta! is ascribed the ■ruriii.'..it v. Li' h u 
grateful people bestowed on them, and whi^ h t;,< j e. afivr 
bore. Bagiioni's descendants were three broii er h'.roe-, J'i< ro, 
Antonio, and Bartolomeo Liberti. TLe^ had emlfrratel to 
Marseilles ; that citj was then in the ])osfcesaion of the Lea^^ue, 
and alone defied Henry the Fourth, after be had a^r^a/ly entered 
Paris, and the* (iiiiNos had FWf>n) oh^ dif ri'-e lo ii'r'K '[']/■ 
of the League, Caisaux, the tyrant of M-ir-' i!!' •, v..'i., 
plotting to deliver it to the 8pai;i<.h fleet, which the cele- 
brated Andrea Doria commanded. Fiero Libert^, with his 
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brothers and ulljer brave men of Mnrsvillcs, swore to sare the 
city, lie assembled them all at his house, and there they con- 
certed measures for the execution of their designs. They 
stormed the castle, and Piero Liberta, with his own hand, ran 
the coDsnl, Casaax, through the oeck, with his koce. After he 
had beaten down or disarmed all the gaards of the castle, he 
closed the gates, aod ran to the city, with his bloody sword is 
his hand, exclaiming : "Liberia! lAherta!^ The people, excited 
ul t.hi,-i cry, rushed to arms, earried the forts and strong places 
bv storm, anil freed the cilv. The Duke of Guise soon after 
entered the eiaancipated city, in the name ol Henry the Fourth, 
and the latter wrote a highly honourable letter to Piero Libert .i. 
dated from ilie camp of Rosny, March G 1 '>'jG. ITc appointed 
him chief jastice of Marseilles, captain of Porta Reale, gover- 
noar of nostra Donna deOa ffuardia, and heaped other honoars 
on him. This happened at the same time when another Corsi- 
ean, Alfonso Oraano, the son of Sampiero, won Lyons for the 
K'wi'^ of France, which enabled Henry the Fourth at lui>t to 
cxelaini : " Now am I king." 

A feu* years after the Hbcration of Marseilles, Piero Lil)( rti 
aieii. He was buried at the expense of the city, in the mo&t 
sumptnons and imi>08ing manner, and his statue was placed in 
the mnnicipal palace, with the inscription: **Peiro LiberUt 
Liheriatis auertori, heroi, malomm avtrruneo, pads civiumque 
resiauratorif ^e, 

Traly wonderfbl is the conservatire power which distin- 
guishes the Corsiean families. Tlic student of the history of 
this pio]>le will Hiul the energy and capacity of the fathers 
inherited in full perfection by the sons and grandsons. 

Sad is it for me to pass from the graves of the Liberia family 
to that field of Calenzana, where lie the graves of slareiy. 
There are bnried fire hundred valiant German mercenaries, sons 
of oor native coantry, who fell at Calenzana. 

I have related the facts in the history of the Corsicans. The 
emperor, Charles the Sixth, sold a German corps of soldiers to 
the Genoese, who shipped tJiem to Corsica. On the 2d of 
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February, 1732, ihe CorsicaDs, ander their general, Ceccaldi, 
attacked them* The Germans were commanded hj CamiUo 
Doria and Devins* After a terrible battle the imperialists 
were beaten, and five handred Germans were left dead at 

Caleuzana. The Corsicuns buried the » Hangers who had come 
iiilo their land to fight agaijiht freedom, on the beautiful moun- 
taiu slopes between Caivi and Caleazana. There, in a foreign 
soil, rest the bones of our brethren, ^ear them is the dark 
blood porphjij rock. Their tombs are covered with green 
mjrrtle and flowering plants. Every year, firom their Interment 
down to the present day, on the holy Saturday, the priests of 
CaIeo2^ana have made it a cnstuni to visit the graves of their 
enemies, or the campo santo Dei Tedeschi, (the German ceme- 
tery») as it is called, and sprinkle them with consecrated water. 
Thus the Oorsican revenges himself on the enemies who came 
to destroy his Independence. It seems to me as if it was mj 
duty, as one of the few Germans, or perhaps the only one, who 
has visited these graves ul nur poof countrymen, to than k 
noble people of Corsica for their magnanimous and humane 
treatment of their remains. It is another generous trait in 
the history of their virtues. 

Those were dark times when onr fathers were sold, like sense- 
less beasts, to Ggbt for foreign masters in Corsica and America. 
Their .^iiamu is obliterated, as well as that of Calenzana ; for 
the grandchildren of tliose, who here lie iu their slave tombs, 
ibnght as freemen for wives and children, and for the indepen- 
dence of their native land, and in many a battle also defeated 
the Corsican despots of after times. 

The snn Is sinking, the gulf is resplendent with its beams, 
aud tlie eneireling mountains of Calenzana arc glowing with 
roseate lines. How enchant inp: is this sonthern evening veil 
of vapoar, and how fine are these tints, softening the outline of 
the mountain ridges, and blending earth and sky in harmonious 
■nison. 

Calvi appetfs to be almost entirely isolated from the world. 

The tranquil surface of the gulf moves not— not a vesficl to bo 
27 
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seen in the distance — no birds hovering" over it — the bln«'k, 
wcfitber-beateii tower rises un the soow-wbite strand, like ihe 
dark vision of a dream. There sits an eagle, a noble creature, 
ID royal and grave dignitj ; now he flies off, with a load flap- 
ping of wings, to the moantatns. He is satiated with blood. 
I also disturbed a fox here, the first I saw in Corsica, w here 
this animal is cxtTaordinarily large, and where he, instead of 
the wolf, falls upon the iambs. He was reposing at ease by the 
shore, and appeared to be enjoying the beaoty of the evetitog 
hour, and to be so deeply engaged in the observation of nature* 
that T approached within a few steps of him. Mr. Reynard 
sprang up on seeing me, and, as the beach was quite narrow at 
lliis point, I had the pleasure to block up tlie way. and. for a 
moment, to put bim out of connteuauce. He glided by me with 
a dexterous tarn, and made his escape, in great glee, to the 
mountains. He has a happy time of it in Corsica, where the 
beasts have made htm king over them, as no wolves exist there. 

When the night came on, I took a bark, and rowed around 
the gulf. Wliat a pleasure, what night pictures I — The Italian 
sky, spangled with glittering stars ; the atmosphere magically 
transparent ; in the distance, on the land's end, a gleaming 
beacon ; lights in the castle of Calvi ; shepherd fires above on 
the dark monntains ; a conple of vessels on the water, the glti- 
tering waves around the boat, and the spark-dropping oars : in 
the deep stillness a sounding maudoline, whose tones reverbe- 
rate from the shore. 

♦ 

CHAPTER XV UI. 

A MUSICAL C0^C£RT. 

Tbs poetry of the night yet continued, for I had no sooner 
fidlen asleep in my little locanda, than I was awakened by the 
tinkling of citeras, and the sonnd of many sluging voices. 

They played and sang for more than an hour before my house. 
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la which lived the young maiden in wiiose honour the festival 
was got ap. At first a serenade was snng, and then Toceros, or 
death laments. What a canons serenade for a joong girl is a 
death waiL It is impossible to describe the Impression which 

these psalm-like melodies produce in the dead hours of the night, 
aiid how deeply tliey move the soul, U-^nn the mournful, monoto- 
nous, and prolonged character of the tones. The first voice 
sang solo, and then a second joined in, and then a third, and, 
finally, the whole choir. The introdnction was a recitative, like 
the Italian ritomello. And in the ritomello also, a sentiment 
not truly sad in itself is sung in an almost plaintive manner : 
hut it is only a voccio that sends a trcraour to the heart, and 
oppresics it with nx laueholy. I had indeed heard similar night 
music in other parts of Corsica, but never so full and so solemn 
IS on this occasion. Never can I forget the mournful songs 
of that night at Calvi. I yet hear their echo, and especially 
of the word spertmxa, whose melancholy expression often strikes 
on uiv ear. 

In the morning I stural)led by chance into the shop of an 
old shoemaker, who gave me to understand that he was the 
citera player of the previous night. He willingly brought out 
his instroment The Corsican citera baa sixteen strings ; in 
form it resembles a mandoline, only that it is larger, and the 
sounding hoard is not entirely round, but a little curved. The 
strings are beaten with a iiuioutli and ])ointed goat's horn, ^fy 
universal experience of the musical and poetic talent of the 
cobblers was here again confirmed. Hans Sachs of Calvi, at my 
request, assembled some of the best singers at his house. The 
shoes and lasts were thrown into a corner, and the little singing 
societv assembled iu the ba(^k room, whose flower-derked win- 
duws overlooked the jrulf. 'I lie singers drew the .stuui.< together, 
the leader took the citera, and, after some preliminary fiourishcs, 
began to play. But I must say who the singers were. First 
of all was the old shoemaker, as leader ; then his apprentice, 
whom he taogbt to make shoes and music ; a finely dressed young 
gentk'ui.ui, aud a silver-gray headed old man, of seventy-four 
year^i of age. Oid as he wuiJ, he sang with great zest, though 
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it might oot be so brarelj as in his yoatb ; as the notes of the 
CoTsican vocero are spoil oat to a great length, the worthj 
veteran often lost his breath. 
Now began tire finest concert that was ever performed. 

They sang what I most desired, serenades and voceros, or 
laments, but chiefly the latter, as their great originality and 
beauty pleased me most. After several others, they sang a 
Tocero on the death of a soldier, the subject of which was as 
follows. A yonng man of the monntains abandons his mother, 
father, and sister, and goes to the wars on the continent. 
After several years he returns home, an officer. He \roes up ta 
his native district, but no one of his lumiiy recognizes hiiiu 
He makes himself known only to his sister, whose joy is inex- 
pressible. He then requests his father and mother, to whom 
he has not yet discovered himself, to prepare a splendid dinner 
for him on the morrow, for which he will pay them. In the 
evening lie takes his gun and goes fi iiunliug, leaving his knap- 
sack in his chamber, witli a considerable quantity of gold in it. 
The father sees the treasure, and resolves to murder the 
stranger in the night The terrible deed is accomplished. On 
the morrow, as the brother does not show himself, though the 
day was beginning to wane, the sister inquires after the guest : 
In the angnish of Ler heart, she discovers to her parents tli..: 
lie is her brotlier. They all, father, mother, and bister, rush 
into the chauiber— ihcre lies he, bathed in his own blood, 
^'ow follows the iamento of the sister. The story is true, and, 
like all the popular songs of the Corsicans, founded on actual 
fhct The shoemaker narrated the occurrence in a very dra> 
matic style, in which he was assisted by the expressive gestures 
of the old man, and then he seized the citem, and they sskug 
the Iamento. 

When I told the friendly singers of my intention to translate 
their songs into my native tongue, and that I should ever re« 
member them and their performance, they invited me to ps^ 

yet another evening in Calvi, when they promised to sing the 
whole night through, for uty grutitication. If, however, 1 iias 
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determined to leave, I oaglit to go to Zilia, vbere were the best 

feingers of nil Corsica. "But the best of all uf ihem,'^ said 
Crispin, "is (Uafl. He f^nng as sucetly as a bird; but ho 
went to the mountains and turned bandit, where the peasant^;, 
who were charmed with bis ronsic, for a loug time protected 
him against the myrmidons of the law. They took him at last, 
boweTer, and cnt off his head in Oorte." 

Caiyi was thas an oasis of song to rae in this desert and 
t]dnly-])opiilated region. I was surprised aLsa to leurn, that 
two of the best poets of Corsica were born in Calvi : Uapti.sLa 
Agncsc, an ecclesiastic, in 1611, and Yinccnzo Giubega, who 
died in his 39th year, as a jodge of conrt in Ajaccio. The 
latter la not improperly styled the Anacreon of Corsica. I 
bare read some of bts beantifnl lore songs and sonnets, which 
arc distinguished by their ;;race and fcelinLT ; only a few of 
them arc left, as he burned most of them. As Sophocles says 
that memory is the queen of things, and as the muse of poetry 
is also a kind of mnemosyne, I here make mention of a once 
world-renowned Corslcan of Calvi, Gialio Gaidi, in 1581, the 
wonder of Padna, on account of bis unfortunate memory. He was 
able, after one hearing, to repeat over again thirty-six thousand 
names, lie wa^> called Gaidi dflla fjiati iiiemorla. Ho produced 
nothing, fur his memory seemed to have destroyed his creative 
powers. Pico of Mirandola, who lived before him, wns an 
author, but he died young. It is with the precious gift of 
memory as with all other endowments of heaven, they seem to 
prove a curse when too bounteonsly bestowed. 

1 have already ^.Uinled to Salvatore Yialc, a resident of 
Bastia, where he yet lives, at an advnnced age : he is the most 
prolt&c poet which tlie island has produced. lie has written 
a comic poem, **la Ih'nomachiaf^* in the character of tlie 
Serdiia Rafnta of Tftssoni, and translated Anacreon, as well 
as some of Byron. Yialc merits well of his country for his 
indefatigable devotion to letters and for the light he has shed 
c»n Corsican ci!-((!ms. Corsica has also a translator of Horace, 
Uiu«c|5pe Otlaviano Savelli, u friend of Allicri. Among other 
21* 
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poets deseTTin^ of mention is tlie son^ writer, Bindelli of Bestift, 

who died i;i 1S22. The finest soni^s of Corsica, however, are 
those of the people, and iU greatest poet is sorrow. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

THE CORSICAX DEATH SONGS. 

The character of the Corsican death songrs is understood 
from the customs toachiog the dead that prevail ia the island, 
and which are of Tery ancient origin. With a people among 
whom death, more than anywhere else, roves abont as a de- 
stroying angel, and whose bloody figure is ever before their 
eyes, the dead most receive a most particular and devont 
liomaj^e. There is something mysterionsly sombre and strancre 
in the fact, that the loveliest poetry and ninsic of the Corsicans 
derive tlicir highest inspiration from the \viM(\st sorrow. Most 
of these curious flowers of popular poetry have spruog up 
from blood. 

When death has entered a house, the relations say over 
their beads, as they stand around the bed, and then they raise 
a cry of lamentation (yrido,) The corpse is now laid on a 
table against the wall, which is called the Tola: the head is 

placed on a pillow, and covered with a cap. In order that the 
features and face may not lose their natural character, a i>iece 
of cloth is bound around the ueck and chin, and over the crown 
of the head, under the eaj). If it be a young girl, a white 
winding sheet is put on the body, and the head is garlanded 
with flowers. If it be a woman, a parti-coloured garment is 
generally worn ; or if an old woman, a black one. A man, as 
he tboB lies in a death shirt, with a Phrygian cap, resembles an 
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EtrnFpan corpse, as I have seen it depicted ia the museam of 
the Vatican, snrroanded bj moumere. 

The Tola is often watched and wept over the entire nighty 
and a fire is kept burning. Bnt tlie great lamentation is made 

in early launiiiifr. licfore the funeral, when the corpse is laid in 
the coffin, and befure the death brothers come to carry it away 
on the bier. The friends and relatives from the neighbouring 
Tillages make op the faneral processioni which ia called the 
eoTteo (escort) or the ieirraia, A woman, and she is always a 
poetess or singer, leads a choir of female monmers. When 
the women cr'» in procession to the house of the cor])Si', it is 
called i*nil<uc idla S' lrradi; when the dead is a murdered man, 
audare alia yridata^ which means to go to the oatcry or howl- 
ing. On entering the honse, the choir salutes the weeping 
lelatiTO, be she a widow, mother, or sister, and they bow their 
heads to eacb other for at least half a minitte. A woman of 
the afflieted family then invites tlic persons convened to raonm. 
They form a circle around the Tola, a cerrhio or caracallo, and 
howiing, swing about the corpse, separating hands and reunit- 
ing again, bat always with a cry of lamentation and the wildest 
demonstrations of grief. 

These pantomimes are not always alike. In many places 
they have been superseded by time, in others, they are softened ; 
but in the itiouiitains, deep in the interior, and especially in 
Niolo, they exist in all their old pagan vigour, and resemble 
the death dances of Sardinia. Their dramatic yiracity and 
farioQS ecstacy is terrible to behold. The dancers, singers and 
monmers are women only. With disheyelled hair, flowing 
over their breasts, like Bacchantes, their eyes beaming with 
fire, and their blaek fluttering mantles, they dance around, 
uttering cries of wailing, btriking the palais of their hands 
together, beating their breasts, rending thtir hair, weeping, 
and sobbing; they throw themselves on the Tola, and strew 
their heads with dost. The wail suddenly ceases, and the 
women now sit still, like sybils, on the floor of the death cham- 
ber, breathing heavily and taking rest. Fearful is the contrast 
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between the wild death dance, with its stunning howls^ and the 
corpse, reposing stiff and still on the bier, and yet mling orer 
this rcTel of furies. In the mountains, the waiHn^ women 

lacerate their faces. >o to draw blood, from the old pagran 
belief that blood i;> acceptable to the dead and appeasing to 
tlieir mane?. 

There is something demoniac in the behaviour of these 
roooming women ; it must have a frightful effect when their 
dancea and wails relate to a murdered person. Then they 
become veritable fanes — the snake-haired avengers of mur- 
der — as Eschjlos has painted them, whirling about, with 
dishevelled locks, clapping their hands, howlinj? and sitiKing 
vc>iiL''L;incc. I ertVcl of their songs is oflfii so jMnvcrfal ou 
the mnrdercr, who hoars thorn, as to strike him with torror, aud 
to st-artle ms troubled conscieuce into a coulV^^ioii of ^ruilt. 
I read of an assassin, who, enveloped in the Capuchin cloak 
of the death brothers, had dared to hold a funeral candle by 
the bier of his victim, which fell from his trembling hands 
when he heard the avenging song. In criminal trials, evi- 
dence of any one having trembled with fear, at the death wail, 
is admitted as proof of guilt Yes, many a man In this island 
resembles Eschvl us' Orestes; and the prophetess can truly ^ay : 
* *' I behold ut iho marble navel stone a man umkr llio onrse of 
(lOil, sitting as a suppliant, with hi.> han>l.s dripping with 
blood, and holding u newly-drawn sword. lUit before this 
man a wondrous troop of women 6lec})s, seated in their seats— 
by no means women, but Gorgoas I call them; nor again will 
I liken them to Gorgon forms I have seen once on a time 
painted, carrying off the food of Phinens ; but these ai« wing-* 
less to behold, and bhick, abominable in kind."* 

The stillness of death prevails in the chamber. Nothing is 
heard but the deep breathing of the cowering and wailing 
woiii' II. as thoy sit enveloj)ed in their mantle's, thr^ir heads 
suuken ou Uic Lrca;»t, ei^pres&iog the dcept^t grief, in the old 

* Bnrkloj'* Tniif. 
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CFreciao mttoner, as artisU represent the beads of those bowed 
down hy insupportable sorrow. Nature herself has given to 

man only two extreme modes of expressin*]^ grief — tlio truptive 
eatery of nncontroUable feeling-, in wliicli the vital enorcy 
bursts forth with all its power; and the deep torpor into 
whieh it sinks in paralysed impotencj. One of the women 
suddenly springs np from the circle; and, like an inspired 
prophetess, raises a song over the dead. The song proceeds 
in recitatire — strophe for strophe — each one ending with a 
Vs'ifC I Woe ! Woe I which the wailing choir rei)eats, after 
liie manner of the Greek tragedies. The singer — a female — is 
also th" ! ! < r of the choir, who composed or improvised the 
dirge. In Sardinia, it is generally the youngest maiden. In 
general, these eulogistic or elegaic songs, in which the praise 
of the dead is mingled with lamentation over him, or with an 
appfiil to ven^ircaiice, are extemporized on tlie spot. 

What a striking contrast the civilization of this country — 
which yet keeps alive such customs — presents with our society, 
from which it appears to be divided by an interval of three 
thousand years of time. The dead body lies on the Tola, and 
the women sit cowering on the floor ; a young maide'n arises^ 
her face bumiiiix with frenzied entlnisiasm — and improvises, 
like Miriam or Sappho, vn-.-es full of inimitable grace, and uf 
the boldest imagery. Her agitated boul rythmically poura 
forth an inexhauBtible profusion of dilthyrambs, melodiously 
espressive of the greatest human woe. At the close of every 
strophe, the choir cries aloud, Deh f Deh I Dehl I know not 
where the liomble is united wiih ihc bcautifiil in such pot-lleal 
and expressive comljination as in this Fcene, ^vIK•^e a inui*!en 
sings, before a bier, the momentary impulses of her virgin 
heart, accompanied by a howling choms of furies. A young 
girl, with flaming eyes and glowing cheeks, rises np, like 
Erinnys, and, bending over the murdered brother, lying on the 
Tola, with his gun and sword by his side, demands vengeance, 
ia toij(- ;t!i<l t< i rns that not be in(U*e lurcibly uitcre<l by 

masculine li^)s. In thi^i i.sland, the humbly &er?ing wife holds 
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a court, and before the tribunal of her wailiii'jr accusation, tlio 
guilty wretch is arraigned. So also sintrs ihc in:ii Ion cliuir ia 
Eschylus : " ^fy child, the consuuiing jaws oi^ tire q'.K-ll ni)t 
the spirit of the dead, but afterwards he fihows his wrath. 
But the di-ad is bewailed witli a fuueral moan, and he that 
wronged him is diacoTered. A rigbteoiis grief for fathers and 
for parents, stirred up on all sides, inyestigates the whole."* 

Some of these prophetesses — I might liken them to the 
German Yelleda— have gained great celebrity by their inspi- 
rations. In the la>t century, Miiriola dellu riazzole, the 
leader of the death choirs, who was everywhere sousrivt for 
on account of her inspiration; and Clorinda Frauceschi, ixUo 
of Cascina, were particularly distinguished. In Sardinia, the 
waiting women arc called pi rrfnom , or prcJi L .- in Corsica, 
vereoratricif or baiiairici. The choir leaders do not always 
exclosively sing; but, on many occasions, also, the mother, 
widow and other relati?es of the deceased ; and e.'picially the 
sisters. For the gnef-slrictew heart overflows in artlcsslr 
eloquent hunentatiuu, and ^mvcs elevation to the speech uud 
thoughts, without the aid of poetic talent. TI;o fonu of tlie 
death laments is moreover fixed, and the Coraieau woman, 
before any calamity ia her owu family, has long been familiar 
with them— as they pass from month to mouth, like other songs 
with OS. A dark clond thns everywhere here hangs over the 
people. When the Corsican maidens sit together, they Join in 
the singing of a lamento, as if to accustom themselves before- 
hand to the death wail, which they may perhaps be called on 
to sin*; over tlie Tuhi (tf a brother, husband, or child. 

This puntoaiinuc lamentation dance is called the httll>da — 
funeral dance— in Corsica. To IxiUat'ire s'lpm un radnrere 
means to dance over a corpse. The wailing is called vocerart, 
the wail nocerOj compito^ or hallata. In Sardinia, this cere- 
mony is called HHo, or auito. This word is derived from the 
exclamation of woe — ahi! ahi! ahi! — ^with which the choir 
leaders close every strophCp and which their companions repeat 

* Buckley's Trans, 
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The LaiiD exclamation was atai; and that of the Greeks, as is 
seen In their tragedies, oioiotoi; and even with ns Gcrmaus, 
the yiolent cry of paiu — ahtatata — is usual, as any one can 
experience, who thinks of wliat he exclaims, Avlion lie has burnt 
bis finger, and, dancing with pain, snaps it in the air. 

As soon as the death brothers come before the house to 
carry away the bier, a cry of woe is again raised, and the body 
is then accompanied by the procession, with lond wailing, to 
the chorch ; whence, after being blessed, it is borne with the 
same dismal music to the burial oronnd. The death banquet — 
cQiwito, or Lt,,ijar(i) — closes the soiemaity. A repast is indeed 
pre? ioosly given to those who watch the corpse, which is called 
the vtglia, and eveiy death brother nsnally receires a calce. 
The eonfario itself is given to the relatives and friends of the 
deceased, either in his honse, or in that of one qf his kinsmen. 
To this feast the guests are invited in the most j.ressint: terms. 
It is conceived that the dead is honoured by the larg-est pos- 
^(iblc banquet \ and if he was a much respected person in life, it 
* will be easily seen firom the nnmber of the gnests. These 
death banqoets are often got op at great expense ; and bread 
and meat are also sent to the hooses of tlie village. The 
mourners are dressed in black ; and, if tlie alllietcd sunrivor be 
a man, be lets his beard grow for a long time. When the 
annirersary of the ceremony returns, the banquet is sometimes 
repeated. 

Sach is the Corstcan funeral ceremony, as it is practiced to 
the present day, in the interior and in the sonthem part of the 

i-Iand — the curious relic of an ancient Pagan custom, existing 
in the midst of Christianity, and united with its rites. How old 
the hnUafn may be, and whence it was introduced into Corsica, 
is a difficult question to decide, and one which I will not here 
Tcntore to inrestigate. But I cannot forbear from some re- 
ferences. 

Weeping, wailing the feeling recitation of the rirtnes and 

acts uf the deceased while living, and of the love borne to him, 
is everywhere alike the mode of e^prcsiiiug grief. The pas^siuu- 
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ate heart bursts forth into powerful, dramatic, ami vivid de- 
monstrations of sorrow. The restraining power of edaeaiion, 
however, controls the bamau goul even in its sensations, and 
sets bounds to the expression of natural feeling in civilised and 
caltiTated society. Bat it is not so with the man of nature, 
the child and the so called common people, who yet reflect in 
the midst of our ciriiization, the epic period of the baman race. 
If any one desires to be convinced that the epic men, kings, 
htroci, and popular chiefs manifested their prrit^f in such a pas- 
t-ionate manner, iis the Corsieans of the pie.-ent day iu ihe 
bal/dta, he must read the poems of Ferdusi, liomer, and the 
Bible. l'>rtn cries aloud and weeps for his stolen son ; Jacob 
rends his clothes for JoFt |>!i ; Job tears his clothes and hair and 
falls on the groand, and bis friends do the same ; they lift op 
their voices, and throw dnst over their heads. David lays hold 
of bis garments, and tears them for Sanl and Jonathan, and 
bewails them in song and tears ; be likewise weeps orer the 
flight of Absalom ; he veils hU htad, and goea about wiia naked 



Yet more passionate and unbridled are liie outbursts of sor- 
row of tlic Homeric characters. Achilles laments for Patro- 
clns, a dark cloud of melancholy envelops bis sonl, and with 
both hands, he strews his head with dnst. 



**CMi oa tli« groBBd with fnrioiu hud he tprtmSL 
The scorching asbeft o*«r his gmceful bead : 
His parf'lo parmeot nnA his golden hair?, 
Tho?e be dof r:n? niih dust, aiul the?e he fonrsj 
On the hivnl ?oil Lis prAsinin? breast ho ihrew. 
And rulivJ aui gruveli'iJ, as to earth he grow. 
The virgin capUres* with disordered ebtnnSi 
(Won hj his own, or bj Patroelua' aniis)» 
RasVd from the tents with cries ; and gatberiaf voand. 
Beat their white brea«ts and fainted on the gronnd." 



When Hector falls, Hecnba tears her hair, and Priam 
piteoosly monms, and ho subsequently says to Achilles^ whett 

he offers him a bed to rest npou, 



feet. 
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« For Ktnce tbe day tb«t Domber'd wiUi tb» dc«d 
Mj Jiftlpleaf too, the dut baa been my M.** 

The hero Rustem.in Ferdusi, tears his liair in tlip same iiiaii- 
ner, for bis son Sohrab, howls for grief and wee {is hiood ; Soh- 
rab's mother throws fire on her head, tears her dress, codIIdu- 
•Ilj s woods away, fills the hall with dnst, weeps day by day, 
tad dies after a year. PaBsion here expressee itself with gfanlr 
like force, as the hero figures are themselves of colossal-like 
proportions. 

In the Nibelungenlied, the prreatest tragedy of blood ven- 
geance, sorrow is not less powcrfallj expressed. Krimbild 
raises the cry of wailing over the dead Siegfried, draws blood 
from her neck, weeps blood over his corpse^ and all the women 
assist her in monming. 

Almost eveiywhere the death wail is fonnd as the lyric eflii- 
giou of grief, and forming itself in song. In contrast with the 
Cori^iran lamciitutiuns, I introduce here the snblimcst of all 
death wails, that of David over Saul and Jonathan : 

" The beauty of Israel is slain npon thy high places ; how 
aie the mighty fidlen I 

** Ten it not In Oath, pnblish it not in the streets of Aske* 
Ion ; lest the danghters of the PhilisUnes rejoice, lest the 
daughters of the uncircumciscd triumpli. 

*• Ye inountuiiis of Gieboa, let there be no dew, neither let 
there bo rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; for there the ^ 
shield of the mighty is Tilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as 
Uioogh he had not been anointed with oil. 

"Trom the blood of the slain, from the fiit of the mighty, the 
bow of Jonathan turned not back, and the sword of Saul re- 
tnrned not empty. 

" Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pieasant in their lives, 
afid in their death they were not divided ; they were swifter than 
eaglaSp they were stronger than lions. 

" Te danghtm of Israel, weep over Sanl, who dotbed yon 
28 
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-in scarlet with other delighu; who pot oa oroaoiexiU of gold 
upon your appareL 

" How arc the mighty fcillen in the midst of the battle! O 
Jonathan, thou wast slain in the high places. 

" I am distressed for thee» my brother Jonalhan ; Tery pleas- 
ant hast thon been ante me ; thy Ioto to me was wonderfol, 
passing the lore of women. 

** How are the Uiigliiy fallen, and the weapons of war per- 
ished ?" 

ThoroiiL-'lilv tlramatic ia the lamentation over the dead body 
of Hector in the last canto of the Iliad, andia erery respect 
like a ballata aroood the Tola. This Tocero we will also hear. 

B*«o to palac* the Md pomp they wait ; 
Tb«y WMp ud plM« him on lh« 1>ed of otalc^ 
A mdaneboly choir attend aiomd, 

With plaintive ^i^hi*, and miuie't tolomn aouid; ^ 

Allernatflr they sing, alternate flow 

Th' obf^ iii iit tear9, mclodioas in their woe . 
Wbilo deeper sorrows groin from ea^U full heart. 
And nature apealu at ervry pauM of arc 

FlnC to tho eorpoo Iho weeping ooii«Mrt lew ; 

Arottod hie neck her milk white ems the threw; 

And, *' Oh mj Hector! oh my lord V she erieiy 

*'SnetehM in thj bloom from these deiirittg ejeel 

Tboo to the dismal realms for ever gone! 

And 1 nKardnnril, (!e«'i!.\to. nlon*} ! 

Au oniy ion, oi-.cc eoutturt of our paini>, 

Sod product uuvv of hapless lore remaina ! 

NeTcr to maclr nge that son shall rise, • 

Or with iaereeeing graces glad roj ejes ; 

For nioo now, (her sreel defender eUdn,) 

Shell sink n emoking rain oa the plein. 

VTho BOW protects her wivea with guardian careF 

Who sarci her infart^ frnm the ra^e of war? 

Now hostile fl^ot.-i nm^t wall those infants o'er, 

(Those wive? mu^t wait them.) to a foroij^ shor« ! 

Thou too, mj son ! to barbarous climes ahalt go. 

The end eompentoa of iby motbcr'e woe; 
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Driven benoe a Blnve boforo tlio victor's eword; 

Condemn'fi to toil tor soimi inhuman lord; 

Or else fomo Urotk, whu-e faiher j.rt<.>^'d tbe plalOj 

Or son, or l>rothor. hy groat Hector .-luin ; 

In fievtor'fi bluod his veogeaDCti &haU aujoy, 

And hml thee headlong from the towers of Troj. 

For thy stom &dioriior«r ipArod * foo; 

Tliono« all Iboie toart, and all thla Mono of woo! 

Tboneo naay otUi faio tod puronta Voro, 

Hia pannla vuaj, bat hi! eoniort more. 

Wby faVtt thott not to mo tby dying band f 

And wbjrooalTod not I tby lati eoun r 1 ? 

Some word thou would'st haTO ppoke, whiob^ fluQy doar^ 

3fr sonl might keep or utter with a tenr; 

'Which never, never could be lost in air, 

Pixed io my heart and oft ropoatod there 

Thus to htT weeping maids she mnkos her inoanj 
Her weeping handmaids echo groan for groan. 

{flecuha now tal-m up the lament.) 
Tlic mournful mother next atiBtuina her piirt: 
'* 0 ihou, the best the dearest to my heart J 
Of all my race thuu most by heaven approved 
And by th' immortals e'en in death beloved I 
WbUo all my otb«r aoaa in barfaaroui banda, 
Aobiiloi bound and aold Io foreign lands, 
Tbit foli no obaint, Vnt went a gloriooa ghoo^ 
Frae, and a boro^ to tbo S^giaa eoaet 
Sontonood, 'tie trao by bis Inbnnwn doom. 
Thy noble cor«o was dragged aruund the tomb, 
(Tbo tomb of him tby warlilce arm had slain) | 
Ungenerous insult, impotent and vain ! 
Yet gb'w'st thou fresh with every living grace, 
Is'u mark of jjiiin or violence of face; 
Ku.-y iind fiiirl ft^ Ph<i?bus' silver bow 
Dbmissed thee gently to the shades below !** 

Xbu« upoke the dame and melted into tears. 

Sad Helen nesl in pomp of ;^'riof ajipear*; 

Fwt frnra the ehiiitu^ aluice*f of licr eyes 

Fall the round oiyital drupe while thne she eriee : 
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" Ah, dmrtH IUm4 I ib whom tbe goda had joiacA 

The milUeat manners Viith the bravcAt miDtl! 

Now twice ten Yt':ir> (an happy years) are o'er, 

Sine© Paris brought uj« lo lUt? Trajan sborej 

(Oh bad I I'crieh'd ere that form divioe 

Seduced thU soft, tItU eaf j heart of mine !) 

Tei it WM n«*er my fal« from th«« to find, 

A deod nngentte or « word ankiml: 

WhoB othm* oartod tho anthorow of Ihtir 

Thy pitjohecked luy sorrowg io their floir: 

If Fome proud brother eyed me in dls Jain, 

Or scornful 5i^ter Kith lior weeping train. 

Thy gt nllo aooontg srifteu'd nil hit psio. 

Fur the« I mourn ; and mourn myscii m thee, 

Tho vretehod tooreo of all thia mmtrj I 

Tho Ikta I eaaaad, foM?«c I bomoaa; 

Sad HoloD has no Aioodt sow tboa art goaa ! 

Through Troj'8 wide ttreets abandon'd thall I roam. 

In Troy doMrtad as abhomd at homo." 

So gpake the fair, with sorrow streaming eyoj 
Distressful beauty melts each standor by; 
On all aroaiid the iofectiooa sorrow grows. 

Pvp^t fVaat, 

PelftsgianSy Greeks, PheniciaoBp and especlallj the Egyp- 
tianfl, the ancient people of Italy, tbe Etrascans and Romans, 

nil have had their death huueuls j also iLo Celts, the Irish, the 
Genuuus, as well as the Bavap:e tribes of Amorica. Africa, and 
the Indies. In Italy similar funeral customs prevail j io Corsica, 
Sardinia, and the kingdom of Naples. 

Peter Cyruoens indeed, traces the Corsican death ceremonies 
to those of the ancient Romans, which are nndonbtedlj of 
Pelasgto-Etmscan origin. All those familiar with tlie customs 
of tbe Romans, will confirm this. opinion. Thej also had 
monming women, who, as at the present day In Sardinia, were 
called prrficce, and their sonirs S<£nt<e. On the orcasion of 
the funeral of (Jermanicus, Tacitus speaks of the eulogistic and 
commemorative .Nongrs on the virtues of tlie dcceaped. and the 
accompanying manifes^tations of sorrow, as among the customs 
of their ancestors. la tbe Roman law of tbe tweUe tables. 
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tbis ballata was called ivssus, and panishcd as a barbarian 
usage, as it had previously been forbidden by Uie law of SoIod; 
" The women aball not scratch their cheeks, nor tear their faces, 
nor shall the les$u$ be practiced at fanerals.'' 

The foneral banqtiet is also of Pagan oHgin. I ascribe its 
adoption to three causes: the need of refreshuient after the ex- 
lianstion produced by tlie cerenioiiial mourninp^; the honour 
rendered to the deceased, by the last feast, of which he is, as it 
weros the dispenser; and finally, the religions and mystic symbol 
of eating of food, which is expressive of the retnm from death 
to life, as in it, the mourners again take part in the world 
of the living. The funeral dishes among the Pha?nicians, Fe- 
lasgi, Egyptians, and Etnisruns, were priiicipally composed 
of beans and eggs ; both of which articles are mystic symbols of 
the active and passive, creative and life-snpportiog power, 
according to the ancient orieotai Pythagorean doctrines. Even 
at the present day, in Sardinia, and many other places, beans 
and are eaten at the funeral feast. I have never beard 
thaL iLiis is the custom in Corsica,, however. This feast was 
called Siiicernium by tiie Konmn3. The mourning Trojans 
returned home from the funeral of licctor, to a sumptnons 

Sepnichral Feast,^' in the house of Priam. 

The Oorsican voceros are all written in the popular dialect. 
In general, the trochaic measure is employed, and the triple 
rhyme; but this is not an invariable rule. This measure and 
tlie monotony of the rliyrae produce a deep, melancholy effect, 
and it would be dilficult to find a rhythm more appropriate to 
the expression of grief. The voceros are either tender lamen- 
tations for the loss of a beloved person, or wild, terrible songs 
of vengeance. They clearly illustrate the character of the Gor- 
tieans — their vindictive and blood-thirsty temperaments, and 
Xhc jiowcr of their passion??. It is fearful to tiiiiik Ihul almost 
all thi'so songs are ('om]>ostu iiy women, wliu by nature are 
farmed to express the softer emotions of tlie soul, and to 
temper the ruder nature of man. I know of no instance in the 
whole range of poetry, where the horrible and terrible have 
28* 
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been combined in such a manner, to form the songs of IkA 
people, and herein is exhibited the wonderful power of poetrj, 
which is eTen able to mitigate the most repulsive theme, hj 
throwing over it a veil of melancholy beantj. For the Gonh 
can poetij is also capable of expressing in the highest degiee, 
the tenderest eraoUons and feelings. The OMtaphoriea] style 
of Homer, and uf the Psalms, and the Songs of Solomon, will 
be I'ouiid iu ihesc songs. Unartihtial us they are, they bear only 
the impress of improvisations, extended at pleasure, and are tk 
vi?id representation of feeling in its highest state of exoitesMot 
The inimitable parity, and affecting natnral simplicity, of auoiy 
of the Tooeros, cany as back to iMdhood, and to shepherd sod 
patriarchal life. 
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CHAPTER L 

THROUGH BALAGNA TO CORTB. 

I ABAXDOHKD the idea of a j iinn y along the coast of Calvi 
to Sagone, where the golfs of (Meria and the larger ones of 
Porto and Sagone make a bold indentatioD in the land, and 
which ifl, for the most part, an nncnltivated region, destitate of 

roads. 

'With the diligence, wliich rroes from Calvi to Corte, I set out 
to travel through the beautil'ul valley of Balagna. As I have 
already said, this large, beaatiful, and most highly caltivated 
Tallej is called the garden of Corsica. liConntains, whose snm* 
mita seem to penetrate the heavens, and snowy peaks like those 
of the Tolo and the mighty Grosso, with hills of the most pic- 
torcsqne forms, surruuiul it, and present landscapes of the 
moat enchanting beauty. A great number of villages are 
scattered ofer the declivities of the mountain.^, among which 
mj eja canght those of Santa Reparata, Maro, Belgodere, 
Costa, Speloncato, Fellceto, Nessa and Occhiatana, all for- 
merly seats of the nobility and of the Caporali, and fall of re- 
ininincences of tlie past. The Mahispina .Margraves oneo rulud 
liere, and those of Massa and of the Lunigian Mark made it 
their home — a powerful race of lords, which Dante has also 
celebrated in bis Commedia Divina. In pnrgatory be finds 
Conrad Malaspina: 

(SSI) 
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**ln joiir domi^iM,'' I antwir^d, <'ii«'er wm I; 
But, diroagh all Borope, wli«re 4« thot« mm dwdl 

T . vvh m (lii-ir >:!oryi«]iot manifest? 
■J ;:" f i'iie that honours your i!Iu.-!riiiU--< Tioase 
rrii. l,;Iiii> th? noble*, ami proilaiiu? the land. 
So that he knows it who was never there." 

VarejfB DanUu 

The Malaspinw built the village of Speloncato Id the Ba« 
lagDa. Five coants of their hoase, Gaglielmo, Ugo, Rinaldo, 

Isuardo and Alberto Rafo, after 1019, went to Corsica. Their 

numerous stock is spread over luily iii many bninchcs. 

The l»aroiis, sub^oqnently, lost their power in Balajrna, 
thr*'ii;^h the dentoeratie luliniiiistration of the Ten*a del Com- 
mane. The popular assemblies {veduia) were often held here 
as on the field of Campinlo. The Corsican historian relates 
a trait of stem and martial character of the gallant Kennccio 
della Rocca» at one of these vedntas, which marks the iron 
character of the man. Rennccio was haranguing the people, 
when his son, a yonth of fourteen years of age, rode on the 
field, aud was thrown, by his frightened horse, on the point of 
a lance borne by his shield bearer Vieliind him. The dying 
youth was carried to his father. ]>iit llenuecio continued his 
address to the people without changing his countenance, urging 
them to rise in re^Kllion against Genoa. This Spartan trait, 
the Taloor of Gaffori, the heroic feeling of Leoni of Balagna 
before the tower of Nonza, at which his son had fallen, 
remind me of the inflexible constancy of Xenophon. When 
the latter was saeriOoing, news was bronght to him of the 
loss of his ?Dn Gryllns. The afflicted father removed the 
sacrificial gnLuid from his brow, but wlien he was infornird 
that his son fell gallantly fighting, he immediately rcpliued it 
on Lis temples, and tranquilly pr'^ct eded in the sacred rites. 
The^e Corsicau heroes, however, appear more Spartanic than 
the Lacedemonians themselves. * 

1 fonnd many grain fields already reaped in Balagna, always 
a pretty sight in Corsica. Ererywhere, and especially in the 
Ticinity of the Tillages, there are Inxnriant, truly paradisiacal 
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planUtions of chestoat, walnat and alrooad trees, and tlie 
orchards of oranges and citroDS, with olive grove on olive 
grove, in intermiiiable sacceseion. A good road ekirte along 
the foot of the moantain amphitheatre, and firom all points the 
most charmiog vistas are opened over the mouutains aud the 
sea. The largest villaprcs of Balugna are Mnro and Belgo- 
dere, the latter of which owes its name to its fine positiou. 
The cooAtij sorroaading Belgodare is the &voiired land of 
Hinerva. 

It 18 aaid that there is no part of Italy where the olive tree 
attains sncli gigantic dimensions as in Balagna. Its growth, 
tlic luxarianeo of its branches, and the abundance of its fruit, 
are truly astonisliing. It is as huge as a beech tree, and one 
can repoee in perfect shelter beneath its wide-«preading foliage 
from the noonday son. How winning to onr affections is the 
olive ! It is not of sneh imposing aspect as the plane tree or 
the oak; its trunk and its grayish-green, long, narrow leaves 
remind ns rather of the douicstic willow, but buiiidca the riches 
it hears — the very fat of the earth — it is poetically associated 
with human civilization and culture. Wheu I recline under a 
gray olive tree on the sea-shore, my imagination transports me 
to the sacred, sunny East^ which has heen familiarized to my 
Eu^cy from the first time a pious mother opened the Bible and 
•poke of the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem. Uow often have 
I ihnnght, luo, of the olive garden of Gethsemane! This con- 
s' < rated tree is also redolent of the poetry of the Greeks and 
the wisdom of Minerva, and carries us back to the bright land 
of Homer, Pindar and Eschylus, and amongst the muses and 
the gods of Olympus. A Christian, Hellenic tree is the olive, 
its branches more precious than those of the laurel, the fairest 
<?ymbol of peace and joy, and one which man should solicit, 
above all others, from the immortal gods. 

There are several species of olive trees in Balagna, the Sa- 
bine, sabiitaeci, the Samcen, ioraemn, the Genoese, ^enoren, 
so earned fh>m their origin with the old signorial families. 
The third kind is the most abundant It is ascribed to the 
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Genoese, who, niuler llie government of Andrea Doria, coia- 
pelled the inhabitauts to plant the olire in profusion — a pretty, 
peaceful monument of Genoese domination in Corsica. Wben 
the olive was domesticated in Corsica I cannot say. In Sene- 
ca's epigram the absence of the olire from the island is 
lamented, but it seems incredible to me that it was not cnhi- 
vated in Corsica before tlie ptriod of the Stole 's exile. The 
Corsican olive at present, according to Humboldt, enjoys the 
reputation of being the hardiest of all its imce, and the least 
snsceptible to the changes of weather. It requires but little 
care. The oldest branches are trimmed off to strengthen then, 
the roots are dug around to loosen it, or some manure is 
placed about the trunk. Tlic olives are trnthered when they 
begin to drop off; twenty pounds of them yield five pounds of 
clear oil, which is placed in large stone jars, where it is kept 
nntiil the month of Maj. Every three years the oUtc prodoees 
an abundant crop. 

The birds come and carry the ^Hve kernels on all the fear 
winds of heaven, and scatter them over the country, Tlte 
island has thus become covered with wild olive laisljcs, which 
grow up in green thickets on the valleys and on the mountain, 
and only await the superintending care of the agriculturist to 
mature in full perfection. In 1820 it was attempted to count 
them, and they were found to number about twelve milHons. 
The richest olive districts of Corsica arc lialagna, >iel>Lio, and 
the counlry around Bonifacio. 

I left the province of Balagna at the village of >iovella. 
Thence the road leads into the mountainous interior, and for 
hours the vehicle rolls along through narrow vaileySy and 
between sterile hills of rock, without a single inhabited settle- 
ment appearing in sight, until you arrive at Ponte alia Leccia, 
in ihe Golo valley, where the chief roads of tlie ishunl, those 
of Calvi, Ajaccio, and Bastia, couverire. Thence the (folo i? 
followed along a pleasing vale. On the right lies the pastoral 
land of Isiolo, the present canton of Calacaccia, a remarkable 
territoiy of a conchoidal form, surrounded by lofty mountainay 
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among which lie thr inkes of Neno and Crcno. This little tract 
is a oataral citadel^ for it opens only in foar place8»4o Yico, 
ToDaco, Calvi, and Corte. A steep road, the seala di $ania 
Re^na, leads to Corte. In this district dwell the bravest men 

of Corsica, the patriarchal shepheiiis, who preserve, unchanged, 
the costoms of their forefathers. 

Manj a notable place lies on the road to Corte, the cliief 
among which is Soveria, the homestead of the valiant family 
Cerroni. It was Thomas Cerroni, who reseoed Pasqnale Faoli 
from the cloister of Alando, in which he was beseiged by the 
infiinated Matra. It will be recollected that Cervoni was 
pAorrs enemy, ^but that his mother, putting arms in his hands, 
druve him forth, uuder the threat of her curse, to save PaoH. 
Oervoni made a forced march to the beleaguered monastery, 
where be fell npon Matra with great foiy, and rooted his army. 
It is a sonrce of the highest pleasore to travel through a land 
like this, where every town and hamlet, monntain and valley, is 
illustrated by some heroic action. 

Cervoiii's son was a p-allant general, who won liis first laurels 
as an officer alongside ot Napoleon at Toulon. lie distinguished 
himself at Lodi, and in 171)9 he commanded at Home. He it 
was, to whom Pope Pins VI. annonnced the end of his reign, 
aa4 his determination to leave Rome. He was the terror of 
the pontifical capital. Valery relates that the same Cervoni 
made a complimentary visit to the pope at tlie Tuilleries, at the 
head of the generals. His fine voice, and pure Italian pronun- 
ciation surpri^d ills Holiness into some liattering remarks. 
Thereapon Cervoni said : Santo padre ^ sono quasi Jtaliano — 
Oh I^Sono Cono^Oh I Oh l^Stmo Cervoni J* (Holy Father, 
I am almost Italian— Oh 1— I am a Oorsican— -Oh ! — I am Cer- 
Toni !> Oh I Oh! Oh! And at this fearful reminiscence, the 
pope, full of aversion, drew back to the fire-place. In 1809, 
Marshal Cervoni lost his head by a cannon ball at Regensburg. 

Kear to Soveria is Alando, celebrated by the nanio of Sam- 
boecio, the oldest lawgiver, and the Lycnrgns of the Oorsicoos, 
who founded their democratic form of government. Some 
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scarcely recognizable remains of bis palace are visible on the 
rocks, ^ne of the descendants of SaaabucciOy four hundred 
years later, was vicar of the Conican nation. CaporsH resided 
here and in the neighbonring Omessa. The fint tribnnes of 
the people, and under the demoerecy of Sambneoio entmsted 
with the representation of the rights of the communes, they fell 
victims to the universal evil whiuh undermines and prostrates 
the host devised human governments — amhitiou and Inst of 
power ; and, as the barons, they became petty despot« of the 
most cruel and sanguinary ciuuracter. £veu in his time, Filip- 
piui complains of the Oaporali, as the scourge of the country. 

Chestnuts flourish around Alando, but the hmd is poor. The 
black sheep and goats, from whose wool the Corrican pelono is 
manufactured^ pasture on the mountain herbage. 

As soon 88 Mt Alluraja is traTersed, wbioh rises between 
the Uolo aud ilic Taviguauo rivers, an excellent road leads down 
to Corte. 



, CHAPTER U. 

THE CITT or COBTE. 

The arrondissement of Corte, tlie central localitv of the 
island, in its fifteen cantons and one hundred and thirteen com- 
munes, embraces a population of fifty-five thousand soak, of 
which the little capital itself contains about five thousand. 

Corte is an interior dty, in a no less imposing rituation than 
the sea-coast towns. * The panorama of the brown mountains, 
in whose midst it lies, and the citadel, on a steep, inaccessiblo 
ridge of rocks, gires the place a stem and martial physiognomy. 
The mountains rise up on nil sides, in every vai i* ty of form j 
to the north they arc lower, uud mostly with dome-like heights, 
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elothetl with busliy thickets or grain fields. The deep brown 
which covers them in summer, gives the region a most solemn 
•sped These are the lower dectinties, Which form the water- 
sbeds between the Oolo and the TaWgnano rlYers, and divide 
the pastoral valley of Niolo from that of Tavignano. At the 
iiiuiiili uf the latter, where the Tavignaao forms a junction 
Willi the Restoiiica, lies Corte. Three hi<rh and rock-dcfctided 
moaiitaius command the entrance into this valley, iioth rh r rs 
have forced a way through deep gorges^ and rash over beds of 
loose stones to embrace each other. Thej are crossed by two 
stone bridges. 

The little city has only one principal street, the newly opened 
Corso. to which an alley of elms gives an uncommonly pleasini^ 
appearance. I was here again snrpriscd at the stillness, the 
isolation from the world, and the idyllic repose which give to 
the Oorsican towns such a peculiar char%|ter. One actually 
seems to be in the remotest extremity of the world, and to be 
altogether separated from external intercourse. 

This city holds an honourable place in the Corsicnn annals, 
la the time of Paoli, it was the central point of his democratic 
proYcrnment, and, at an earlier period, t}if> residence of the 
Moorish kings — ^in every age important for its central position 
and citadel, which often decided the fate of war. 

The citadel has a cnrions appearance. It is the acropolis 
of Corsica. It stands on a black, precipitous, jacrircd rock 
that ovorhang-s the river Tavignano. The walls, towers, and 
the old city that sorroaDd it, all look weather beaten, worn by 
time and incessant war. This fortress has been stormed and 
defended oftener than Belgrade itself. Yincentello d'Istria 
laid the foundation of the present structure, in the beginning 
of tlie fifteenth ccntnrv. 

The loophole in the wall, from which the Genoese snspendcd 
the son of GafTori, to restrain Uio father from the siege, is still 
shown. The place is as terrific and fearfal as mnst have been 
tbat heroic scene itself. It is one of the most sublime passages 
of Cofdcan history, which, as I have previously said, contains 
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a parallpl for every illustriotis doc-l iii Groek and Roman an- 
nals. Tlu' Corsioan j^eople, in i 1, p-'s-' the >a:ne iii^ii- 
toned viruits wUicU excite otir adiiiiralion in Tiraoieoo and 
Bnitas, but many of their noblest actions are \osit in Uie ob- 
scority of time, and the remote scene of their performance. 

Qaffori*8 name is the finest ornament of Corte, and hts litUe, 
bnllet-riddled honse its most conspicnoos monnment The 
memory of his oourageous wife is also fondly cherished. The 
Genoese, on one occasion, took advantage of the absence of 
Gaffori lo >nri>rise his house, for tlic purpose of earn ing off 
hi? wife, and 1 •ringing their formidable enemy lo terms, by 
ihreats of cruel treatment to her, a? was thi ir custom. But 
Gaffori's wife immediately fortified herself in her house, and, 
after barricading fast the doors and windows, she defended 
herself, with « few friends who had come to her assistance, 
mnsket in hand, for whole days, against the Genoese, who 
ponred a continual tempest of balls on the honse. When it 
seemed impossible to hold out any longer, her friends advised 
a capiluliition ; but slio curried a pu»vder cask into one of the 
lower rooms, and ihvro seizing a nnitcli, she swore lo blow the 
honse, on the instant, into the air, if ihey ceased their fire on 
the besiegers. They were well assured, from the desperate 
courage of the woman, that she would carry ont her menace, 
80 they recommenced the fight, and continned it until Gaffori 
arrired in person, with a band of followers, and liberated bis 
noble wife. When her hnsband was assassinated, she took her 
yonng son, who had once been bonnd to the castle wall, and 
made him swear eiernal hatred and venireancc airainst the Geno- 
ese. So also did Hasdrubal with his son Uanoibal in ancient 
times. 

In the same house Charles Bonaparte lived with his wiCa 
Letitia, in 1 i6S. It was worthy of the origin of a Xapoleon. 

Many associations touching Paoli are connected with « 
boose which bears the name of Paiassto di CorU, and which 
was the seat of Paoli's goyemment as well as hts own resi- 
dence. There is the little chamber in which he worked, poor 
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aod bamble, as best became the Corsican legislator. It is said 
tbat tbe great man, never safe from the assassin's balli con- 
stantly kept the window of this room barricaded ; the shntters, 

iii i:ict, 1110 to be seen at the present day, as tlien, ]>liiprged up 
with cork. The National Assembly had allowed him a irnnrd 
of tweulv-four men, as the demoeracv of Greece did to their 
popular chiefs. He constantly had six Corsican dogs in bis 
room as his body-guard. This reminds me of his contemporary 
and admirer, Frederick the Great, who was also always snr- 
roanded by do^s in his cabinet ; but they were kept for hunt- 
ing-. The scene is chararteristioally different. If PaoH wero 
to be painted iu iiiis canine society, as Frederick the Great 
was so often represented in his, it would form a tolerably 
savage picture— the Corsican hero writing in his poor cabinet, 
by the chimney fire, enveloped in a coarse woollen coat, behind 
a barricaded window, with a troop of fierce, shap^p^y dogs at his 
feet — that would be a ^enninc Corsican historical ))icturc. 

Another room, formerly the place of meeting of the .Nine, 
contains a no less interesting curiosity. There are to be seen 
the columns which were to have supported the canopy of a 
throne of PaoK. Paoli and a throne I That is incredible. Did 
this great popular leader aspire after royal emblems? So it is 
asserted, and in cdnfirmation of it the foilowiiij^ is related of 
him. One day a throne was seen erected in the national pa- 
lace. It was of crimson damask, adorned with gold fringe, 
and bearing, over the arms of Corsica, a golden crown, which 
was so arranged as to hang over Paoli's head when he took his 
teat. Nine smaller crimson covered seats were placed aronnd 
the tlirone for the nine men. When the council had asstiubled 
io the room, according to the story, the door of Paoli*:> chnm- 
hcr opened, and he himself, entering in a magniGcent costume, 
bis head covered, and a sword by his side, advanced to the 
throne. Immediately there arose a murmur ^f astonishment 
and displeasnre among the Xine, followed by profound silence. 
Paoli cumt; to a halt, afid did not take his place on the throne. 
I find this story ko often conhrmcd that it appears! almost 
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presumptuous to doubt it. If it be true, it was a reninrkrible 
fact iu the life of Paoli, aud furnishes a proof that morUl imb 
is never secure agaiost the temptations of yanitj and pomp^ 
Paoli and a throne. There can liardlj be a greater contmt 
The Oorsican people and freedom was the highest throne for 
the noblenian, aud there never was a more glorious one than 
the wooden stool upon which i*aoli, the lawgiver uud iiberuior 
of his people, sat 

His enemies reproached him with aspiring after kingly bo- 
noors ; but they did him iigastice ; and it is contradicted bj 
his history. He wished, perhaps, by royal emblems, to incretse 
abroad, and among bis own people, the consideration of his 
state, which hud always borne the title of kingdom of Corsica. 
Otherwise, he would never have made a princely display. ftU 
the members of his government, he dressed like his countrymen, 
in the woollen cloth of Corsica, and lived in the plainest mso- 
ner. The heads of state differed only io their superior intelli* 
gence from the l eople; and PaoU — only in order to give an 
exteruul show ol a regular gov^iiiuicut to the French — asi:iLi..- 
to the state counsellors llie distinctive costume of a goiu-kutti 
green coat — the national colour. He himself, as well as lii.^ 
council, put on this official suit when the French officers first 
came to Corte. It was his opinion that the rulers of the cooa* 
try should appear in a dignified dress. This was a lamentable 
couccssiou to French eti(iuette, and a sacrifice of digniiy us 
well as of democratic C(iuality on the part of Paoli ; aud yet 
the Corsicaus could have more proudly woru their woollen coau 
than the French their gaudy uniforms. Unimportant as seem 
such things, they yet give cause for reflection. For time 
eventually invests immaterial distinctions with a significsst 
meaning, and the exterior ailcL'ts the inner man. Tiiere are 
invisible evil influences which tarnish the brighicst purily, im- 
pair ail greattiess, and demean the noblest principles. Lluiuau 
nature is such that its most elevated examples are only (o be 
found where it has struggled after noble aims. I have olten 
felt sad iu Corsica when I reflected that all the heroic eiforts 
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of tie people for liberty had been frnstrated, and that the land 

of Sampiero, Gaffori and Paoli, was now mider the yoke of a 
vain and giddy nation. True freedom, indeed, lives only in 
Utopia; humanity seems to be capable of it only in couse* 
crated moments. 

Paoli once received a pompous embassy in this national 
palace. A vessel of Tunis bad been stranded on the coast of 
Balagna ; and Paoli had not only restored to the barbarians 
the property stolen from tlicni by the people, but he hospitably 
took care of them, and sent them back under the charge of two 
officers to the Bey of Tunis. That sovereign, in return, sent 
mn embassy to Paoli to express his thanks, and to assure him 
of his lasting friendship for himself and his people, and that no 
Oorsican should ever be harmed within his dominions. The 
Tunisian ambassador kneeled down before l*uoli, and, placing 
his hand on his biuw, lie sai'l, in Italian : il hct/ ti s<f/'^fa e ti 
ruol bene (the bey greets you and wishes you well). lie 
brought him as a present a splendidly caparisoned horse, two 
ostriches, a tiger and a diamond hilted sabre. After remaining 
a few days in Corte, he returned to Africa. 

In the immediate nei«z-hbourhoud of Corte lies the old Frun- 
ciseaii eonvent— a considerable ruin. The C'orsican parliament 
assembled here in the time of Paoli, in the cloister church, 
from whose chancel many a fiery patriot delivered his harangues. 
Many a sacrifice was offered to freedom in this church ; and 
Its name resounded here not as- a meaningless term. Those 
who swore by it, oilercd up their lives in its behalf. In It 03, 
aii absenibly of Corsicans was held on tlic square bcfure the 
cloister : the times were stormy ; fur the National Conycntiou 
had arraigned the veteran Paoli on a charge of treason. Pozzo 
dl Borgo, that implacable enemy of Napoleon, and, like him, a 
citizen of ikjaccio, clambered op a tree, and made an animated 
ttfldress to the people in defence of Paoli ; his accusers, 
the furious ciubbists, Arena and Bonaparte, were deelured 
infamous. 

As one wanders about the deathly still streets of the little 
29* 
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town, aiul observes the poor looking Corskans iouniriug under 
the shady clnis, as if they wished to dream away life, it will 
hardly occur to the mind that scarcely a ceatary ago the most 
enlightened political wisdom bad taken up its residence in this 
iseclnded corner of the world. 

Paoli had also established a aniversity In Corte, as well as 
the first printing press and newspaper in Corsica. From this 
high school, enlightenment and knowledge spread like a stream 
of light over ihe mountains and vulicvs of Corsica, dissipating 
the medieval barbarism, which had hung like a dark cloud over 
the island. I have already, in the historical sketch, spoken of 
this onireniity, and of its patriotic character. It sent forth 
many raliant men and karncd lawyers from its wails. Charles 
Bonaparte, Napoleon'b fotber, also studied here. The yoan^ 
institatioD, bowerer, went down with the loss of liberQr. Paoli 
left a legacy on bis deatb-bed for its restoration ; and* with 
the aid of this capital, it was converted, in 1806, into a sort of 
high school. It has at present a director and seven profissors 
of science, but it is ii«)t iu a very Houri^hing condition. 
Perhaps, alao, an institution of the academical kind is less 
suited to the wauts of Corsica than schools of a more practical 
character. 

I met nuuiy well educated and learned men among the Cor^ 
sicansf and here also in Corte I made the acqoaintance of a 
person whose familiarity with some branches of literature 
struck me with sarprise. He was the son of a brave captain, 

who, after llie battle of Pontc Xuovo, fonglit to the hi>i ino- 
meat, and to whom I have alrendv referred. His memorv is 
BO retentive that he can recite the best pieces from the French, 
Italian and Latin writers, as well as entire pag^ from Tasso 
and Ariosto, and long extracts from Voltaire or Machiavelli, 
LIvy, Horace, Boileau and Ronssean. Speaking with him 
once on literatore, I asked him if be had erer read Goethe. 
" Ko,'' replied the well read man ; " of the English, I know 
only Pope I" 

ificodij companions at table^among whom was the only 
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Ooracnn painter I had met on the island — took me to see the 
marble qnarries In the nefghhonrfaood of Corte. In the hfU 

abuYc Kestonica, a rich marblu quarry has been lately dis- 
coTpred ; the stone is of a bluisli colour, willi reddi^ih veins, 
well adapted for architeetural and oruameotul purposes. Thejr 
were then engaged in endeavonring to send down the monntain 
a great colnmnar block which had recently been qnarried. It 
was laid on rollers, and raised with an Archimidean screw Us 
the edge of the steep way which led from the quarry to the place 
where it was to be dressed. The huire mass descended the path- 
way in a cloud of black dust, ringing as clear and sonoroas as 
a bell, as it glided alone. At the foot of this marble mouDtain 
the Bestooiea drires a mill| in which the marble slabs are 
sawed. It reqnires seren days to saw a block into thirty slabs. 
Seneca'3 reproachful remark of Corsica — n<m pretiosus laipi$ 
hie cadttur — (no precious stone is here quarried) — is not 
applicable at least to Corte. Elsewhere it remains in full 
force ; and the precious stones of the island remain a dead 
capital. 



CHAPTER III. 

▲MONO TUB 00ATBEBO8 OF MONTE BOTONDO. 

Tono on pnAo do bellotM en In mnno, y mirandolM atentmnenUi 

solto la vor n ^cmejnnte* raiones: Dleho«n c<1a<l y f'i^^'Ios dichotOtf ftqacUoi » 
%«i«n lo« nntignon* pnsUron nombre do dorndoi.— i^Ji QMijf^e* 

I BAD proposed to ascend Monte Rotondo, the highest 
mountain of Corsica, which lies a half day's journey to the 

soath-west of Corte, and may be considered the central point 
of the island. Although it was rci)rc,>cnted to me as a difficult 
nodertakiug» I yet hoped to be iudemuiiied by the ?iew 
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afiforcled in clear weather. At least, I ei^pected to obtaiu an 
insight into the primitive shepherd life. 

Haring provided injself with a guide and a male, a little 
bread and some parapkin flasks of wine, early on the morning 
of the 28th of Jnlj, I started for the mountain. The way, a 
shepherd path, passes throngh the same Tallej of the wild 
Kestonica, from its junction with the Tavignano near the town, 
to the sominit of Monte Hot on do, from which descended its 
head waters. The bed of t!iis niountaia si n am is this deep 
bikI gloomy ravine. Near to Corte the valley expands to a 
tolerable breadth, and there flourish chestnut and walnut trees 
by the water. Further up it grows narrower and narrower, 
and It is hemmed in by towering precipices, oVershadowed by 
ancient pines and larch trees. 

The mule clambered with a sure foot along the narrowest 
ledges on the verge of the precipice, and the view down into 
tlie iibyss. through which the Restonica roared with its milk 
white waters, was fearfully beautiful, ami often rendrr^^fl the 
brain dizzy. As the sun rose liiglicr, I entered a maguilicent 
forest of pines and larches. These gigantic trees, the pines 
with their broad green crowns, the larches, as gnarled and 
tough as the cedars of Lebanon, are Tery imposing and pictu- 
resque objects. The monstrous trunks were buried in an 
undergrowth of white blossoming myrtle, and of the tall erect 
boxwood and erika. Refreshing and balmy was the perfnme 
from the medicinal plants, in which the mouutains of Corsica 
are so rich. 

^fy guide walked on with quick .su ji.s. Occasionally T shud- 
dered with secret apprehension in findiug myself alone with 
him in this dark wilderness of rock and forest, and when he 
cast a glance back at me. He was an ugly fellow, and his 
eyes did not bode much good. I afterwards learned that his 
bands were stained with blood, and that he was a murderer, 
for a year before be had stabbed a Lucchese at the market of 
Corte. 

In this romantic mountain wilderness nothing was to be 
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aeud, as for hooTs we rode along, boLtbe monotonous ntshiog 
of the water, the screaming of falcons, aad sometimes the shrill 
whistle of a goatherd calling his goats. 

The goatherds live scattered about in caves or huts, on the 
sides of ^lonte Rotoudo, up to whose very sumtuit tlicir Hooks 
browse. The pasture ranges and haunts of some of them lie 
at a height of more than five thousand feet aboTe the level of 
the sea. Their strange stations have their peculiar names. 

After three hours' ride, I came to the first shepherd station, 
the Hold del Dragone. On riding from the edge of the ravine 
to the stream, I beheld before me a i l tfk, smoke-begrimed 
caTcm, buried deep in the mountain, witii a ceiling of hngo 
blocl^s of granite. A few steps before its entranee, the ftesto* 
nica thundered by, between splintered crags — around, rocks lay 
piled on rocks, and the woods were of an impenetrable density. 
A lire burned within the depths of the cave, around wbich cow- 
ered the family of the shepherd. A wretched looking woman 
sat there, mending a garment, and alongside of her was a fever- 
stricken boy, wrapped up in a brown poTering of goat's wool^ 
peering* inquiringly about with bis pale face and flaring eyes. 

The goatherd came out of the cave, and kindly invited me 
to (Hsmuunt, and to puriake of some fresh lailk and cheese. I 
accepted his invit;ition with thanks, and examined tlie interior 
of this dismal subterranean habitation. The grotto ran deep 
into the mountain, affording room for two hundred sheep and 
goats, which were driven within it every evening to be milked. 
It was so tmly a cave of Polyphemus, that it seemed to be the 
original of iha; di-.^eribed by Homer; fori found oil literally 
exact here, even the rou s of vessels full of milk, and more than 
a hundred pieces of smooth round cheese, laid on fresh leaves. 
Polyphemus himself was wanting, for my host, ruffian-like and 
wild as be looked in bis shaggy attire, was hospitality itself. 

"Do the bandits sometimes come down to you from tbe 
mountain ?"' I asked the Troglodyte. 

"Certainly tliey do," he replied, "when tliey are in wani of 
food. Look at this stone, on which I am sitting — two years 
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ago two bandit hnnteiB ooBcealed tbemselres in my cave to lay 
io wait for Serafino. But he stole ia upon them in the utght, 
and with two stabs he stnick them dead on this stone, and 

then went back to the mountain." 

The ^uitle called me to depart. I returned thanks to the 
sheplurd for his entertainmeot, and resumed the journej, not 
without a shudder, however. 

The path, which now led through the Restonica to the other 
shore, constantly grew steeper and more difficnlt. At length, 
after two hoars march, and being thoroughly drenched by a 
storm, I reached the last shepherd station on the lower Ro- 
tondo, where I was to pass the night It is called Co d! 

MOZKO. 

I had heard much of the cnpanne, or hut*? on Mount Hoton- 
do, and I thought to mv^elf thev must bo ori'^inal onoucrh in 
the wild mountains, perfectly idrllie, in the green pine forests, 
or on the shady slopes, in the midst of the most pastoral nature. 
As I now, in thnader and lightning, issued forth from the 
donds, I saw nothing bnt a savage, rocky waste, titanic broken 
masses and granite crags, on the side of a dreary mountain. 
A light column of smoke was rising up from among the stones. 
The gloomy rain clouds, the 6tfal lightning, the rolling of the 
tliu-uder. and the roar of the Restonica, and the deep, inelau- 
choly aspect of the surrounding scenery, oppressed my soul 
with sadness. 

Some storm-beaten larch trees stood on the sharpest edge 
of a naked rsTine, over whc^e precipitous beds the Restonica 
leaped from rock to rock. Nothing was to be seen around bnt 
perfectly naked pinnacles of rock, and far below lay the orer- 
donded Talley from which I had Just ascended. I looked for 
a long time after the eapanne, which my gaide indicated. At 
Jcnjxth I saw among the rocks four ha)«itatious. of the most 
orisrinal stvle of arehiteetnre in the world, and nrobablv built 
with less art than the termites or beavers employ on their con* 
strnctions. 

Every capanna consists of four walls, the stones of which are 
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simply laid on each oilier. They are about three feet high, co- 
Tered with a gable roof, of blackened trunks of trees and boardSi 
loaded with great stones. An opening in the front wall serres 
as a door, through which the smoke escapes, or by the roof 
md walls, which are fall of rents. There Is a small space 
before the hut surronuded by stones, in which the milk vessels 
are kejit, and here also is the palo, or pole, with some cross-bars, 
to which are saspended kettlesi pieces of clothing and slices of 
goat meat. 

A couple of shaggy dogs bounded towards roe, as I advanced 
to the capanna, and the shepherd ftimily, with the tattered 

children, crawled out of the hut, and curiously rciriirded the 
stranger. They looked picturesque enough among the wild 
rocks, the pelone, their brown cloaks, thrown over the shoulder, 
the red bereUo on their heads, and with their bronzed, 
dark*bearded faces. I called to the shepherd : ** Friends, a 
friend who has crossed the sea to yisit the shepherds of Co di 
Mozzo, begs your hospitality." Th^y friendly responded: 
** EviHva ! and I^enevenuto /" 

*'Come into the capanna," said one, "and dry yourself by 
the fire ; it is warm within.'' I immediately squeezed through 
the door, eager to see the interior of the habitation. I found 
a dark space about fourteen feet in length, and ten feet in 
breadth — there was no furniture, scat or table, nothing but 
naked black stone walls, and the smoke of the pine wood fire, 
which seemed intolerable to me. Against the ^vall, on the 
earthen floor, burned a great trunk of a tree, with a kettle hang- 
ing over it 

Angelo, my host, spread the cover which I had brought with 
me, on the ground, and as the post of honour, gave me the near- 
est place by the fire, round which crouched the w ile, who, with 
three little girls, and a boy, the host, I and my guide, com- 
pletely filled up the hut. In the mean while, Angelo cast some 
fitj of goat's meat into the kettle, and Santa, his wife, brought 
cheese and milk. The table was a three foot in length board, 
laid on the earth, upon which the hostess placed a wooden 
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bowl full of milk, a flatciieese^ and a loaf of bread. "Eat,^ 
said she, and remember yon are among poor shepherds ; we 
will gire jon some tront for snpper, as mj son has gone to 
catch some." « 

"Bring the hroeeto," said the shepherd, ''that is the best we 

have, and it will please yoar taste." I wascnrions to see the 
broccio, as I had already heard it praised in Corte, as the 
greatest daiuty of the island, and the clioicest product of pas- 
toral iiidustrv. Santa brouirht a round, covered wicker basket, 
placed it before me, and removed the covering-, revealing within 
the broccio, white as snow. It is a species of sweet coagulated 
goat milk; with the addition of mm and sngar, it is indeed a 
rare delicacy. The poor shepherds sell a broccio cahe in the 
town for one or two francs. 

We zealonsly dipped onr wooden spoons in the broccio—but 
the wife and the children were not |tci:*atted to eat \\ iih us. 
Thus hovering over the fire, in the narrow siiK*ke-tilli d l apaniiu, 
surrounded by a group of wild and strange looking figures, and 
a wooden spoon in hand, I fell into a good humour, and began 
to praise the life of the mountain shepherds, who content them- 
selres with what their herds afford them, and are nnacqoalnted 
with the misery of mine and thine, and the golden cares of the 
palace. 

Bat the honest pastore shook his head and sud : " Viia 

povera, vtta miserahih 

\\A su- h it is in truth. These people lead a miserable ex- 
istence. Fur the four moniu.> of May, June «JuIy, Anirn^t, 
they house tiiem-Llvcs in these cajjaKut', deprived of everything 
which makes life human, in their world, there is do other 
change than that of the elements, the storm, doods, rain, hail, 
and the warm snn \ in the erening a sad song, a lamento on 
the pipe of reed, a bandit stocy, or a hunting adTentnre with 
the mnffro or fox told by the fire, and high above and aronnd 
them the giant pyramids of the primitive mountain, and the 
starry glory of the hciiveus, bearing in their breasts, pcrba|>s. 
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ill -j>ae of the vita pon nr, modestly conteated, clieerfuli God- 
fearlug and honest hntnan hearts. 

With the earliest dawn, these poor people rise from the hard 
earth, on which they have slept in their clothes, without any 
coTering, and drive their herds to the pasture pounds. There 
they eoiisumo their scanty meal of cheese, l^read and in ilk. 
The old ones who remain at home, lie in the capanna, by the 
hre, or busy themselves with necessary household labours. In 
the evening, the herd retoms and is milked, and then the night 
falls, and it is time to lay down to sleep. 

The snow and rain storms ef Septembeir drive the shepherds 
from their mountain luits j then they po down to the conntry 
along the coast. There they generally have more comfortable 
eapanne, in which the wife often passes the summer with the 
children. My hostess Santa was the only woman in the shep- 
herd colony of Co di Mozzo, which consisted of six iamilies. 

Why," said I, did yon come up here to this gloomy hnt f'^ 
** Look you interrupted Angelo, " she came hither to refresh 
herself." I almust laughed alond. as he said this, for the smoke 
forced tears from my eyes, and the atmosphere was diabolical. 
I was thus to look npon this heap of stones, as a summer villa, 
where a £unily might come for recreation. " Yes,'' said Angelo, 
as he observed my donbting face, ** below it is warm, bnt here 
above blows the monntain breeze, and fresh water comes tnm- 
bb'ne down as cold as ice. Thus we live under the favour of 
God."' It seemed to me, while Angelo was speaking, and I 
looked aronnd on the brown, laughing faces of the children, as 
if 1 had oome to the wondcoas monntain of the Brahmins, and 
as if Angelo Jarchas was the wisest of all Brahmins and monn- 
tain philosophers. His manner of speech was earnest and 
ihort, and he was sparse of words as becomes a philosopher. 

Angelo was the owner of six head of ^^lals, and fifty sheep. 
The yield of milk is, nevertheless, not large, affording a scanty 
nonrishment to the family in snmmer. The broccto and cheese 
are sold in the plains, and with the proceeds, the bread and poor 
dolhrng is procured. In winter the product is small, for the 
30 
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milk is required for the sapport of the young lambs and kids, 
Many a shepherd has a hundiLd in ad in liis herd. The dowry 
of a shepherd's daughter, poor as hha may be, is tirelve gOAU; 
wheu she is rich, according to her foriuue. 

The Tapoury clouds h-'A r< ne ofL I went out of the capmM 
to breathe the fresh air. The Bhepherds sat aroimd on the 
stones, smoking their little wooden pip««. Tbej ehoone the 
eldest or the most considered among them as their snperior, ot 
justice of the peace. This fact, which I aocidentallj remarked, 
surprised me ; for in this little pastoral democracy. I obtained 
a elinipse, as it wore. ulIo the primitive rondiiion of huraan 
soi'icty, and the begiuuiug of the formation of a poUlical or- 
ganization. Six families conld not thus live together, \rithout 
their society takinpr a regular form, and developing a system of 
laws. I respectfully saluted the the stont little podetUt, who 
seemed to be yet more worthy of honaage than D^oces, the 
first and wisest of all the kings of the Medes. 

I observed alongside of the bnts some smaller corered ones, 
which served as storehouses. Angelo opened a little door in 
his own, and berkunetl me tx) follow him, which I gladly ditl. 
The flat cheeses lay there on green branches, and baUs of wkii- 
ish goat butter in little baskets. 

I now sat down on a stone and made a sketch of thecapanoe. 
The whole community gathered around me, and expressed the 
highest pleasure. ETery one wished to be drawn, in order to 
be afterwards printed in Paris, as they said. They persisted in 
the opinion that I was from Paris, and I conld not make them 
comprehend there was another country besides Paris, called Ger- 
many. So Germany ia the name of yonr country,'* said my host, 
•'and it has kings and belongs to Paris." Let it be so then. 

The noonday sun seemed warm and invited me to the moun- 
tains. I took the shepherd's children with me, the yoong An 
tonio, thirteen years of age, as rough looking as a bear, and 
Paola Maria and Fiordalisa. The latter name, in Gennaa, 
means lily flower. Imagine this twelve year old lily flower of 
Monte RotOttdOi in a tattered gown, her dark hair flying in 
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disorder over her browned foce, clambering with her naked feet 

as nimbly as a chamois OTcr the rocks. Her eyes were as 
briirht as those of a mountain falcon, and lier teeth white as 
ivory. We botanised on the Restouica. I saw some beautiful 
red pinks on one of the almost inaccessible crags which I 
pointed ont. "AtpeUaU P* (wait») exclaimed the lily flower^ 
and quick as lightnitig, she sprang up the rocks, and in a few 
moments she came down again with a handfal of them. Tho 
children wnw rivalled with each other in clambering up and in 
dancing on the most dangerous rocks, as fearless as cobalds, 
for they were children of the moontain. When we were return- 
ing homeward, lily flower jumped into the watifr, and with 
infinite glee amnsed herself with splashing me. I found a great 
qnantity of oor red flowered fox gloves in the mountains. The 
little rogues brought me plenty of them, and we wreathed the 
smoking capanna, on our return, with a garland of beautiful 
poison flowers, an ornament which it will hardly ever see again. 
And there ought to be a festive sign on the capanna, for it is 
always a holiday for good men when a guest enters the house. 

Evening thus came on, in the vast, still wilderness. Tired 
with the day's faticrne, T sat duwri before the capanna, and ob- 
•scr%'ed the shitting spectacle of the cloud foriuation. The mist 
rose out of the raTines, and attracted and repelled by the moun- 
tains, it massed together in the Talleys, or dispersed into the 
clouds which slowly rolled OTer the mountain summits from 
above. The herds came home. I regarded with pleasure the 
lonir procession of black, delicate troats, and black sheep on 
which the poor shepherds depended lor support. Every shepherd 
drove or allured them by a clear cry into the enclosure, by the 
capanna, where they were milked. This labour is performed 
with astonishing quickness. The shepherd sits among the herd, 
and seizes one goat after the other, by the hind legs. He calls 
till" animals by their names, for he knows them nil, and they all 
bear a mark on the ear, indicating their owner. Forty of my 
host's goats only gave a moderate pailful of milk. 
The herds passed the night in the enclosure. The shaggy 
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protected them, not from the wolves, becau-se there are 
iiuue in Corsica, but Iroin tlie foxes, wliieh, in tae moiuit:i:r.5, 
are exceedingly stroup^ and coaiftgeous, aud full upoa the I&iubs 
like woWes. My host's. Rosso and Mastaccio, were a noble 
pair of dogs. 

The eldest son soon arriTed with his booty of 6ne treat, and 
Angelo prepared the sapper. I was surprised to see the has* 
band eookia^, aad not the wife. Was it, probably, in honour 

of bis truest? For the wife, in Corsica, generally performs all 
the menial dutit-s. This remindeii me that in Uouier also the 
men themselves prepared everyihiug, put the meat on the ?pit, 
cooked, aud served it up. Here had 1 the meu of the epic 
and early cirilized epochs visibly before me. There are in 
Corsica men of Homer aud Plntarch. 

We had bread, soap, cheese, and milk, and, in special honour 
of the gnest, roasted goal's meat. The shepherd took the 
meat from the ptdo, and, after the ancient eastom, stack it on a 
spit, and, knceliug before the tire, held it over tlie plowing 
coals. The exnding: fat was, from time to time, carefully ab- 
sorbed on a pierc of bread, that nothint^ of this savoury matter 
of the dainty hauucU might be lost. He cooked the trout iu 
the goat's meat sance, and when they were properly done, 
he phiced it before me, drew them ont with the great spoon, 
and gave them to me to eat out of the same spoon, to my 
heart's content I could see, from the eyes of the children, thsdl 
this was an nncommon meal, and yet I should have relished 
it more if they liad partaken of it with me. 

The nifirht was now to be pas.^ed iu the hut. I was ouriou.s 
to know how we could all be accommodated iu &ueh a limited 
space. But the arrangements were soon made. The cover 
wa^ spread for me on the ground, and I stretched myself oat 
at full length on it, against the innermost wall. I looked at 
Angelo. " Qodlike and wise Angelo," said I, may you hear 
and consider well in year heart what I have to say. Loxary, 
I swear to you, was never my custom, but a pillow always. 
If you wiii ^ive me bomclhiag iu the shape of a cushion, it 
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will be one of the noblest acts of your life." Angelo took this 
reqnest into considei'ation, nnd, fifttr haviiiir iimturt-ly pondered 
on it, be garc me his zaim or goat skin bag, and wislicd me a 
filictsnma noUe, 

Tiie others, wife and children, by and hj laid down also, 
with tliefr heads propped up agninst the wall. An^elo, how- 
ever, laid himself by the threshold, alongside of his smallest 
tliild, Maria, theu caiiu- Santa, his wife, the lilly flower, Paola 
Maria, and I. Thus lay we all quietly together, our feet turned 
to the fire. They soon sunk to sleep, and I regarded with 
pleasure this happj, slumbering Gymnosophist family, and 
thought of tlio profound philosophy of Sancho touching sleep. 
** A cloak," says he, " is sleep, which covers all human cares, 
the food which appeases hunger, a drink that allays thirst, a 
fire which expels cold, which mitigates heat, and, in short, the 
unlTcrsal coin for which all things could be purchased, the 
scale and weight which makes the shepherd and king eqnal.'' 
The red blaze shed its glow o?er the carlons group* I re- 
gretted that I was not a painter. But I conld not sleep for 
the terrihle heat of the pine logs and the smoke. I crot up 
from time to time, and picking my way over the sleeping torms, 
passed through the door into the open air. I can sny that I 
stepped ont of the hut into a clond, for it enveloped all the 
snrronnding monntalnp and thus I passed from the infernal 
regions to hearen, and back ajraln to the former. 

The night was cold and damp ; the clou<ls, however, dis- 
persed, and the boundless heaven ^honc with its myriads of 
lights on the mist, the jagged rocks, and the dark larch trees. 
I sat a long while by the brawling Bestontca, whose wild roar 
reiottnded through this sublime, ethereal night Nem before 
was I so Intimately conscious of the awfal solemnity of solitude 
lis in this niglit, among gloomy mountains of rock liiirli in the 
clouds, on the Ijrlnk ofa plunging torrent and in the primitive 
places of nature, on a strange island lost in the midst of the 
sea, I listened In the mountain, sometimes I thought I heard 
wild laughter— ^It was the raging Restoiiica. Tliese rocks hare 
30* 
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witnessed ancient, fearful straggles of creation, children of the 
warm embraces of Uranus and Gaa. 

The cold air drove me back to the fire. I was snddenlj 
. awakened from the sleep into which I had ift last fallen throngh 
weariness, by the clear voice of Santa, who several times ex- 
claimed ^'SpetiacoH dtvini/ tpettacoli dtvimP^ She laid her chil- 
dren ariirht, who had throwu themselves into the most comical 
ji.tsitions. They were, indeed, divine spijclacles. Lily flower 
lay half eotwiaed roaod her mother, like a snake, and the little 
Paola wound her arm around mj neck. The child had, per* 
baps, heard an owl in her steep, and had seen a vampire in a 
dream, which had come to sack np her heart's blood. 

I passed the rest of the night sitting up and looking at the 
fire and endeavouring to picture to myself the heretics the holy 
Komau Catholic church bad barnt in that element to the 
hunoor of God. But that, iu truth, wai an endless amui^emeuu 



CHAPTER IT. 

TUE MOtrXTAIX SUMiUl. 

TnE morning broke. I went out and refreshed myself in 
the waters of the sleepless iVestonica, which, young and pure, 
leaped from the rocks above, and then plunged madly down 
into the valley. This young source has a beautiful life. After 
twelve miles and more of the most joyous career it loses itself 
in the waters of the Tavignano. I conceived an affection for 
the Restonica. I know the whole history of its life, for I have 
followed it from its origin to its end, a^a 1 am indebted to it 
for many a glorious draught. Its water i> as elear, fresh, and 
light as etlier, and it is oelel>rated far and wide thruv.ehoui the 
whole land of Corsica. 2vevcr did I drink better. It tasted 
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better tttto the most precioDs wine. This incomparable stream 
possesses soch a sharpness that it cleans iron, in a short time, 
Tcry bri<?ht, and keeps it from rusting. Boswcll niuiitioii.. that 
the Cor-icai)s, in (he time of Paoli, thrust their rn«ty pun 
harreia into the Kestouica to clean them. It xuakes all the 
stones and pebbles over which it rans as white as snow, and its 
banks and its bed, down to its janction with the Tavignano, are 
covered with these dazzling white stones. 

As my guide confessed that he was unacquainted with tlie 
way to the summit of Mount Kotondo, Ancelo conseuLed to 
act ill that capacity. We commenced our journey at three 
o'clock in the morning. It was free from danger, but infinitely 
more fotigning than I had snpposed. 

Sereral monntain combs rise one above another, which mnst 
be surmounted to reach Trigione, the last projection of the 
Kotondo. it is a mrghty staircase that Nature has here made, 
of colossal steps of the most precious reddish primitive grauite. 
Block here lies on block, monstrous and Toid of form, as cliaos ; 
the OTeminning spring torrents have freqnently rendered the 
granite so smooth, that its polished snrface looks like frozen 
water. Everywhere thousands of rills are seen pourinj? along 
iii inexhaustible abundance. Trees licre entirely disappear, and 
aider bushes alone mark the course of the llestonica. 

After two hours we clambered up to the Trigione, and the 
snow-capped summit lay before vs. Its steep, splintered rocks 
are grooped in a erater-like form, within the circoit of which 
lies a little lake, bordered by soft green meadows. Fields of 
snow extend from the lake to tlic summit, presenting a curious 
gpcctacle in the fervid glow of the dog star, and under the 
forty-second degree of latitude, and a southern sky. They 
were corered with a crust of ice, and breathed forth a cold air. 
Althongh we were in the region of eternal snow, the tempera* 
tare remained agreeably fresh and inyigorating, and free from 
maj unpleasant Sensations. 

The hummit appeared (piite near to the eye. and rot we were 
obliged to clamber for two entire hours, with great toil, often 
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oa our bands and knees, before we reached it The most dift- 
eolt part was the ascent over a tmct of snow, where we eonld 

get no foothold. We were obliged to dig steps in the snow 

with sharp stones, in which we cautiously placed onrfeet. We 
thus, at lenrth, in a state of great exhaustion, attained the 
extremest pinnacle, which is rompoficd of a j^ray, splintered 
obelisk of rock, nv.d terminates in a uarrow point, so that clam- 
bering aronnd it to a dixzj hei^t, one swings, as it were, in 
the air. 

From this highest peak of Corsica, nine thousand feet 
(exactly two thoosand seven hundred and sizlj-ftNnc neties) 
above the sea, I overlooked the greatest part of the island, and 

the encompass! 11? sea — a view of inexpressible g^randeur. and 
which, once tsccn, can never be forurotten. The horizoii. wliich 
expands before the vision from ^tonnt Rotondo, is much 
grander and more beautiful than that of Mount Blanc. The eye 
stretches far away over the island, to the dazsling waters of the 
sea, and across the Tuscan islands to the terra fima of Italj, 
where, in a clear atmosphere, maj be seen the snowj peaks of 
the maritime Alps, and the whole sweep of the coast from Nioe 
to Rome. On the other side, the mountains of Toulon loom 
up, the whole spectacle embracing within its magic circle an 
iramen>e panorama of mountains, seas, and islands. Th»' liour 
was U'A entirely propitious, for the clouds were continnally rising 
from the rarines, and the mist intercepted a part of the distant 
view. To the north, I saw the peninsula of Cape Gorso pro- 
longed to a sharp point, like a dagger ; to the east, the coast 
plains, sinking down in soft lines, the islands of the Taacan 
sea, and Tuscany itself ; to the west, the gnlft of Prato, Sagone, 
Ajaccio, and Valinco. Aj.u cio was clearly exliibitod on its 
tongue of !:u:"l in the beaniifnl bay, like a cluster of little white 
houses, wliicii appeared to l)e swans swimming- on the blue 
waters. The sea itself glowed like an ocean of lig-lit. 

To the south, the broad-breasted Monte d'Oro shut up the 
view into the island. Many mountain peaks, some of less ele- 
vation than Mount Rotondo were to be seen around, ako giit* 
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teriDg with snowy caps, as well as Honnt Gloto and Mount 
Capo Bianco to the north, the highest point of the land of 
Xiolo. The island itself looks like a monstrous skeleton of 
rock. Moaui Kotondo itself, indeed, does not lie on the mouu- 
taiu chain, bat on a somewhat easterly rauning range. Bat it 
affords a Tiew of the whole m on n tain system, and their gigantic 
ceDolar arrangement* The chief chain is directly in sight, from 
which the mountain ribs mn ont in parallel lines on both sides, 
and form the rows of valleys, which are cultivated, and where 
lie the towns. Every one of these valleys is traversed by a 
river, and the three great rivers of the island poor down fi'om 
this chief range, the Golo and Tavignauo to the east coast, and 
the Liamone to the west 

The spectator, as he looks down on the immediate vicinity, 
shrinks back in awe at the sight of this immense rocky waste, 
and the death-like stillness of the mountain ruins. The huee 
blocks lie about in confused heaps, as if they had once been 
need by the Hillen angels to assail heaven. Fearfully steep 
mountain walls form a web of desert valleys, in most of which 
He small,, perfectly tranquil lakes. Aocoiiling as they receive 
light or shade from the rocks or the heavens, their colonr is 
azure, prray, or deep black. I counted several sn( h Jakes, 
from which rivulets flow to the liestonica, and the Oriente, 
which is the main source of that stream. Farther to the north* 
west, the celebrated shepherd land of Niolo lay before me, the 
highest basin of Corsica, with its dark lake Nino, from which 
the Tavignano takes its rise. 

All these lakes are small and deep, and abound with trout. 

While standing on the summit, the rusli of water is cou- 
tinaaily heard, which partly forces itself through subterranean 
channels. Weather-beaten and desert as it appears, this wil- 
derness of rock thus abounds in living springs, whose streams 
descend to the valleys, covering them with fertility, and rcnder- 
iug them habitable for man. On the declivities of the monn- 
Uio, here and there, are to be seen little hamleUi, with green 
gardens and patches of yellow helds. 
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The clonds gradnally irathered aronnd the saminit, and oblig-ed 
lie t., descend. We returned by a difficult route, on tbe side of 
lake Pozzolo. There rises the majestic Frate, ft colossal cra^ 
of Moote Kotoodo, and the migbtieflt gnaite pjnmid of tho 
movntaiD. It is smronoded by black plnaaeles and peaks, and 
a cbaotic sea of prindtiTe lock, broken into innnmerable frag- 
ments in its descent from above, coTers Ita hnge base, whicb 
ginks down into the melancholy moimtaio raUey of Pozzolo. The 
tninderhhuiip, of which Fiordalise spoke to me, crrows in the 
clefts of tbe rock. Ancrelo plucked it, and, handing it to uie, 
exclaimed, *' Ecco, ecco, iu jiore'^ (behold the flower). I took 
it in my hand ; it was a forget-me-not. Tbe camomile, pansy, 
and rannncolns bloomed lazariantly in the Teiy rock of the 
summit, and onr Tiolets decorated the edge of the snow fields. 

It cost ns a great deal of tronble to snmonnt the rock of the 
Frate, and after we had passed OTer it^ a snow field threatened 
to blo<»k np the way : the goatherd wanted to go round it, but 
he would have done me wrong as a northerner, not to hare 
given me en opportunity of making use of it, I sat down on 
Ancrelo-? p( lone, and couraireously made ray way down its 
shelving surface. 1 thus travelled on the snow in midsummer, 
in Italy, too, and under the forty-second dccrrcc of laUtnde. 

We made onr break&st at the foot of the cone, and re- 
freshed by some bread and sparkling water, we continned on 
onr journey. I in vain looked for the wild animals, the mulfro 
of wild goat, and the bandits which inhabit the rocks of Mount 
Rotoiido. Angelo, nevertheless, assured me that there were 
]>]..! iiy uf them in the clefts, by which we passed, but I conld 
not dix'ov.T any. I saw only a single wild Idrd at this height, 
the elegant ring ousel of Mount Rotondo, a beautiful gray bird 
with red, black and white feathered wings. 

The Oorsican wild goat^ the mujro or mttjftom, is a retj 
curious production of the island. It is a pretty animal, with 
spiral horns, of a black brown eolonr, silky hair, and strong 
limbed ; it lives in the highest regions of etemid snow, and the 
more the suiumer siln consumes the snow^ the higher it ascends. 
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By dftj it wandere aronnd the momitain lakes, where it finds 

green meadows, and at night it returns to the snow, on which 
it sleeps aud gives birtli to its young. As the chamois, the 
mnflDro always keeps aeDtinels on the watch. lu hard wiaten, 
when the deep bdow coyeis their pastore, these wild goats 
sometimes come down in herds among the goats of the shep- 
herds, among which they arc often to be seen quietly browsing 
in the valicvs of Yivario, Xiolo and Guagno. They are fre- 
(]piently hanted, and whcu shot on shot is heard echoing in the 
monntains, you may be sure that rhn<o is gi?en to the maffro 
or the bandit Thej are both wild brethren, and fellow com- 
panions of the monntain solitudes, and they climb up to the 
eternal snows. 

After three hours' descent, I again reached tlie huts, and as 
my object was attained, they appeared to me dreary enough, 
and in comparison with t]^e pure air I had left, their atmo- 
sphem was so diabolical, that^ after an hour's rest, I set out 
again for Corte. I took a kindly leare of the good folks of Go 
dt Mozzo, wishing that their herds might increase like -those of 
Jacob, and that their children might prosper. They all accom- 
panied me to the verge of their little settlement, and as I rode 
off they shouted after me a cordial evviva. 

In a few houia more I fonnd myself again in the regions 
where the chestnuts and citrons mature ; in one day, from the 
everlasting snow down to the gardens of Corte, I passed 
through throe zones of climate, resemhling a. journey from tlio 
wintry region of Norway to the sunny climes of southern 
£Qrope. 



CHAPTER V. 



▼ BNDBTTA OR NOf? 

I WAS not to separate in peace from the quiet Corte, and this 
was the fault of my gnide to Monte Rotondo. I learned for the 
first time, on my return to the town, to what a cholerie man I 

had ciitrui^ted myself. Althongh he told me a falsehood, in pro- 
fi . -Ji.^ ignorance of the way to the summit, and had compello'l 
me to take Anjrelo nn a c^uide, I nevertheless paid him in full his 
stipalated wages. But the man, with the most sbanielesa im* 
pudcnce, demanded half as mnch more. His and my an^ry 
words attracted some Corsicans around na, who endeaTonred to 
prove to him that I was right " See," said one of them to 
the guide, " this ts a stranger, and the stranger is always right 
with us." I replied to the courteous mediators, that I did not 
as-ert my riir'nts as a stranger, but as a ni iii. :\nd I would im- 
riU'diaUly appeal to tlhe authorities of ihv t'j ,\ a, il" 1 was fur- 
ther moli-iril. }iu now threw his wajres on the table, and ex- 
claiming that he would find a means of arengiug hioiself, he 
rushed out of the room. The hostess of the iocanda thereupon 
came up to me, and warned me to be on my guard, for he was 
a fellow of most nngoyemable temper, and had stabbed a young 
man in the market, the year before. 

I was anxious to learn the cause, " Because," said the host- 
ess;, ** a Lucrhoso beat his little brother, who was clinging to 
the wa'j-on, as ehildren are wont to do. The boy ran off, 
cryin-j; and complaininc: to his brother, who immediately sprang 
after the young man with a dagger, and killed him." 

" How was he punished ?" — " With fire months imprison- 
ment, for the deed could not be exactly proved against him." — 
'* Now I confess la ffiutHzia Cona « unpoeo corta. Bnt, good 

(360) 
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woman, &8 you knew the violent character of this man, and that 
he bad shed blood, why did jou propose him to me as a gaide, 
and suffer an ODanned stranger to wander in the mountain 
vaste, with an assassin 

*' I thought you would discover it from my eyes, for I gave 
yon a coaple of monitory winks. The man had proilVrcd his 
services, and if I had induced yon to reject him, he would have 
quarrelled with me/' 

I now for the first time remembmd, that the good womaut 
as I was about setting off with the guide, asked me : ** When 
do you think of returning ?" and that on my answering " in 
t'.vo (lays," she shrugged licr shoulders, and appeai'ed to inti- 
mate aomcthing by the move m cut of her eyes. 

" Come what may," said I, " I will not give the fellow a qua^ 
irino more than is right. In the evening the ruffian came back, 
and modestly obtained from the hostess the money owing to 
him. Bnt although he thns appeared to have admitted that 
he was ia the wruiig, I deemed it proper to be on my guard, 
and not to walk out of the town alone by night. 

On the folio win p: evening, I took a walk in company with a 
Conicao officer. Before the gate I witnessed an example of 
the Corsican temperament. A yonth of about fifteen years of 
age, had tied u horse to a fence, and was stoning htm in a des* 
pcratc fury, and shouting all the while like a madman. The 
pour beast had probably been disobedient. 1 stood siill, and 
as I was pained at such a bestial exhibition of cruelty, I called 
to the boy to desist from stoning the horse. My companion 
instaotly said to me : For hearen^s sake come away, and say 
no more.'^ 1 yielded to his request, reflecting on the scene, 
and the cautious tone in whiLli my companion had half audibly 
addressed me. It was another glance into the social condition 
of the Corsicans. 

After a short time the boy came riding past us on his horse, 
like a demon of rengeance, his hair flying in the air, bis face in 
a flame, and his eyes glowing like lightning— -his whole appear- 
ance cxpresj^vc of the motft iuleu:>c lun . 
81 
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In a nionicni it seemed as if I had fallen arnoiicr ravages, and 
I felt a sudJen loncriiiir lV)r Florence and its miiu people. 

This was not the eud of mj unpleasant adventures in this 
walk, for we had scarcely^ gone on a quarter of a mile further 
toward the monntains, when I saw mj guide pass oat of the 
road and sit down on a commandtng rock, with his gnu in his 
lap. I knew not if he had anj evil design against me, bnt it 
was possible. I pointed him out to ray eompanion. In order 
not to show ai.y sign of fear, I quielly coiiiiaued my course 
by bim, but my step was not of the steadiest '* He will not 
shoot at yon if you have uut offended hiui by some remark. If 
you have done so I cannot answer for him, for these men cannot 
tolerate an affroof He did not shoot, and this was right kiad 
on the part of this Tampire, or devil, I was going to say, who is 
to be regarded as more nnfortnnate than gnilty. For natore 
sins here more than man. The blood which is spilt in the Cor> 
sican mountains, is rarely shed for common covetousne<s or 
lust of plunder, but for the most part on a point of fulst 
•honour. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FKOM COBTE TO AJACCIO. 

The road from Ajaccio to Cortc, for several hours, ascends 
to the south to Monte d^Oro. It leads through a friendly and 
well cnltiTated hili-conntiy and magnificent chestnut woods. 
Nothing can lie more smiling than the landscape of the canton 
of Semgio, formerly the fneve of Yenaeo. Brooks which poor 
down from Mount Rotondo, flow tbrouErli a lovelv irroeii land, 
whose bills are cajip* i by villages, among which arc Casa 
XoTa, BiTeutosa^ and Toggio. 
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Poggio di Yenaeo preserrea tbe memory of the haDdsome 
Arrigo Oolonna, who wasooaniof Conica in the tenth centory. 

In wandering about, it is often the fortune of the traveller to 
meet with many a lovely picture of romantic tradition. Arrigo 
was beautiful in figure, and so gracious ia his manners, that he 
yns called the Bel Messere, Under this name, he yet Uvee in tbe 
traditioDal remembrance of the people. His wife was also bean- 
tiful, and his seven children were all loyely and yoong. Bnt 
his enemies wished to deprive him of his power, nnd a cruel 
Sardinian conspired with them against his h'fe. One day the 
assassins fell upon him and stabbed him, and they took his seven 
children, and threw them into the little lake of the seven cnps. 
When this bloody deed was accomplished^ a lamenting Toice 
was heard, exclaiming; ''Bel Messere is dead ; poor Corsica, 
hope for hai)piness no more 1" AH the people joined in monrn- 
m'jr for ihe death of Bel Messere. But his wile tookshichl and 
spuir, and with her vassals marched to the castle of Traiavedo, 
in which the murderers had taken refdge, burned it to the 
groond, and slew them all. To this day, on the green hills of 
Tenaco, nine spirits are often seen wandering abont ; they are 
those of Bel Messere, his wife, and the seven poor children. 

It was Sunday. The people were walking about among 
the villages, and the greater part of them, as their fathers in 
ancient days, sat around the church — a pretty picture in tlie 
Sabbath tranqnillify — ^pious men, keeping God's holy day. Bnt 
Sunday as it was, and at the chorch door too, a shot may be 
Ored, and then there is another scene. 

The country about Yivario is more waste, and the mountains 
more elevated. Many a one halts before the little church of 
YivariOy to read a tombstone, on which is scolptutcd in Latin, 
the scriptnra] extract : " MaUdidm qui jwrcuuerii ciam prax» 
imum $uum; €t diceni omms popidu$, Amen,^* "Cursed be he 
that smiteth his neighbour secretly; and all the people shall say. 
Amen." This stone tells a story of hjnod vonpceanee of the 
seventh century; under it the bh^id a\( P' i r lies buried. 
Blessed be the memory of the holy father of \ ivi.rio, who took 
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this verse from the Bible and inscribed it on the ?tone. It is 
the talisman of Yivjirio, for it marks the l;i>i blood venceanee 
of the village. Would that the hand of him that wrote it were * 
giant band, that it Blight write in colossal iettera over all Cor- 
sica: **MiUedi€tm qm perett$9rii ekm proaeimttm amm; «f 
dieefU omnii poptdm^ AmenJ*^ 

A little block-hotifle, with a garrisoa of ten meD, lies in a 
solitary and wild part of the moantaios of Virario. Here ter- 
minates the great vailey of the Tavignauo, aaii a high rid^e 
forms tlio water shed, between it and the Grarone, which tlo-.^ s 
down in an opposite direction to the south-west to Ajaecio, 
On the limits of both these Talleys, are the two snow-erowued 
mooAtainB of Moant Renoso, and Mount d'Oro, which is bat 
a few metres less in height than the Rotondo, while it sor- 
passes it in the giandenr of Its form. 

The road now continnes between these two monnfalns, 
through the noble forest of Yizzavona. It consists, for the 
most part, of larch trees, pinus hrix, which often attain a 
height of one humlrrd and twenty feet and a diameter of 
twenty-one feet. Of all the trees of the pine family, this 
might/, broad-limbed, sweet-smelling larch is, ne&t to the 
eedar^ the grandest As I am not aeqnainted with the trees 
of India, I may ixnlj say that the Corsican larch is the noblest 
looking tree I erer saw. It was always to me a fascinaUog 
sight to behold it in its tranqnil, dark majesty on the stnpen- 
dous granite rocks. Most appropriately does this imperial tree 
stand upon a granite foundation. It grows at a great cltn-a- 
tion from the rocks, which it penetrates with its roots, and, in 
many places frequented only by the eagle and wild goat, it 
may be seen majestically towering np. There are also in the 
woods splendid pines, erergreen oaks (Ilex) and firs, A great 
deal of game is concealed within its depths, and especially 
deer, which, in Oorstea, are small. The wild boar prefers the 
neighbourhood of the coast, where it is eagerly hunted. 

The forest of Yizzavona is the second in extent to that of 
Aitone, in the canton of £vii»a, which belongs to Ajaecio* 
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AU these forests lie in the montitainons regions ; some of them 
belong to the goTemment, but most of them to the communes. 
I saw a snake snnnin]^ himself in the road. Tliere are only 

tw^o kinds of hiiukcs in Corsica, and no venomous creature 
except a spider called maiiniynatto, whose bite brings on an 
instant numbness of the body, and sometimes death. There 
is also the poisonous ant itmafanUxlo. 

It was abont noon when I passed throngh the forest The 
atmosphere was stifling hot, bnt the wood abounded in cool 
springn. Everywhere they trickled down from the rocks to the 
Gravonc. Seneca could never have drank of the Corsicaa 
moontain springs^ or he would not have said that Corsica pos- 
sessed no good water. 

We at l^gth reached the monntain crest, the highest point 
of the Ajaccio road, three tboasand five hundred feet above 
the sea level. It is the foce of Vizzavuaa which is mentioned 
in many a Cor>u;an song. 

The road now descends to the fertile valley of the Gravone, 
which is formed hj two monntain chains. The northern one 
proceeds firom Monte d'Oro, and terminates above Ajaccio, in 
the Pnnta della Parata. The sonthern one rans from Monte 
Kenoso in a parall* ! direction, and divides tlie Gravonc valley 
from that of Prunelli. On both sides of the Gravonc villages 
are to be seen on the mountains, and they present a much 
more attractive appearance than any that I had yet seen in 
Corsica. 

The first csnton hamlet is that of Bocognano, which lies 

nearly before the wild gorge of Vizzavona. Round about rise 
dark wooded mountains, witii snu\^y siniimils, and the whole 
region is of a solemn and imposing character. Poor shep- < 
herds dwell here, a strong and brave people. They live either 
on chestiAits or milic; many of them weave the pelone, and 
tbey all carry arms. These stent men, with their donble«bar- 
rclled guns, in brown woollen coats, accord well with the 
dark. heiL''lits and the jnne forests around them. The Corsi- 
can mountaineers seem lo bo made of iron, like their guns. 
81* 
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m ARRIVAL AT AJACCIO. 

The people here appear to me to have remaiDed stationary in 
the dreary middle ages, and to hare grown nutj. 

There is a continual descent to Ajaccio. At length we came 
in si^ht of the splendid gnlf. It fire o'clock in the even- 
ing when we drew near to the city. The richly cultivated 
hills, vinejards, and olive plantations, and the fraitful plain of 
the Campoloro, in which the Gavone valley ends, on the gulf, 
annonnced the metropolis of Corsica. It at last appeared as 
a row of white houses, extending into the golf, at the foot of 
a chain of hills, and sorroonded by Tillas/ An alley of elms 
runs along the gulf to the city, and so I entered the birth- 
place of the world-shaking man in a joyous excitement 
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CHAPTER L 

AJACCIO. 

Ajaccio lies on the northern extremity of a gulf which is 
esteemed one of the finest in the world. Its two shore-lineB 
m of mieqnal length. On the west it rnns ont to the tongue 
of land called the punia della parata, before which He the tW^ 
§anguinarie or blood islands. The southern side of the gulf 
extends from aoi lii to south, in many curves, to Gape Muro, 
turniug around which you enter the bay of Valinco. 

On the Bouthem shore are to be seen a few villages and sere* 
ral solitary towers and lighthooses. Lofty mountains rise 
abore the north end of the beantifnl gnlf, among which is that 
of Monnt Pozzo di Borgo. They mark the limits of the Gra- 
Tone Talloy. which terminates in the fertile plain of Caiapoloro. 
The situation of Ajaccio bears a striking resemblance to that 
of Naples. 

Ajaccio is said to be one of the oldest towns of Corsica. 
The crednloos chroniclers of the island trace its origin to A jax, 
others to Aja7zo, the son of the Trojan Prince Corso, who, 

with Knea-;, wuikIci iuj? to the west sea, carrietl off Sica, a 
niece of Dido, and thus gave tlie name of Corsica to the island. 
According to the statement of Ptolemy, the ancient city of 
Urcininm lay on the guif of Ajflccio, which mast hare been 
the A^jaciom of the middle n^cs, and which . is always named 
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with Aleria, Mariana, Xcbiuiii and Sa^^ona, as tiie old^t in 
the island. They have all now fallcu to ruin. 

The ancient Ajaccio, however, did not occupy the same site 
as the present eitj. but was situated on a hill on the north side 
of the golf, and which is bow called San GioTaiini. Some re- 
maios of an old castie yet ezisi on its sammit, caDed auteUo 
veechio, and there was formerlj fo be seen there the mns of an 
old cathedral, in which the bishops of Ajaoeio were consecrated 
during: a long period of time. The ruins have disappeared, 
aud uuLhing is left to indi>ate the existence of a city. Many 
old Roman coin?: and larp'o vessels of terra cottn, of an oval 
form, each of which once contained a skeleton, with a key, are 
found in the sorroonding vineyards. The vaolted tombs of the 
Moorish lungs were once to be seen there, bnt thej haTe now 
disappeared. 

The bank of St Geoige, of Genoa, fonnded the new citf 
with the citadel, in 1493. It was the residenoe of a Hentenant 

or deputy o! liic irovernor of Ba>tia. and it was only niised to 
the rank of tlie iiK'tropoIitan city of the i.>lan(l in 1811, at the 
instance of Madame Lelilia and Cardinal Fesch, who wished 
to dignify^ in this manner, their ow^u birth-place and that of 
the emperor. 

The best view of the city and its enrirons is to be had from 
the hill of San Giovanni. It presents the most agreeable pic- 
ture that can be imagined ; and one which no other city of 
Corsica can eqnal. The horieon is incomparable. Cloud- 
capped mountains, extending far iiiio the interior; the majestic 
gnlf, in its azure blue eolour; the ^outhe^n sky, and an Italian 
vegetation ; form a combination of perfect beauty : and there 
lies an entirely idyllic, silent, harmless little city, of eleven 
thousand fire hundred inhabitants, bnried in the foliage of the 
elm trees, and mling OTcr a region wluch seems fit to bear a 
royal metropolis. 

Ajaccio stands on a point of land, the extremity of which 
is occupied by the castle. Tlie city runs alone both sides of 
it, and follows the course of the gulf. The alley of elms and 
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plsne trees, which leads to the city, conducts into its main street, 
the COOTS Napoleon. For this is indeed properly the conti- 

Duatioii of the road iVuiu Cone ; it was necessary, in opijuiiig 
it, tu bla.-t, in part, the rocks, two of which yet stand at iis 
entrance and by the houses. The elms change in the corso 
into orange trees, of tolerable height, which give the street a 
rich and festive aspect. The houses are high, bnt without any 
archttectoral beanty. Cliaracieristic are the gray Tenitian 
shutters, to which tlie Corsitiaiis arc su partial ; while in Italy 
they are always painted iu a Ijriglit green colour. This gray 
hue gives a dull and monotonous aspect to the hooses, and is 
displeasing to the eye. The more considerable hooses of the 
corso stand on the right side, as well as the little Gabriel 
theatre, the elegant palace of the prefect, and a military 

barracks. 

The rural quiet in all the streets of Ajacclo surprised nie ; 
only their names invite tlie attention of the traveller; and they 
relate to the history of Napoleon. There arc the cours Napo^ 
kon, rue NaptUon^ rtu Fe$eh, rut Cardinal^ place LeHHa, 
and rue du ret de Borne, which awakens sad recollections. 
Tlic memory of Napoleon is the very soul of the city ; and so 
one strolls about absorbed in reflection on the wonderful man 
and his childhood, from one street to another, until they are 
soon rambled over. Parallel with the conrs Napoleop runs 
the me Fesch ; the former leads to the broad Diamond square, 
OQ the edge of the sea, whence a splendid view is presented 
of the gulf and its southern shore : the latter street termi- 
nates in the mm l i L sc^uare, and runs to the harbour. These 
are the two muiu streets of Ajaccio, and its two principal 
squares. Small side streets connect them, and tra?erse all the 
tongnes of land. The stillnesa of the place invites to medita- 
tion, and the bine, mirror-like surface of the gulf also expands 
in nnmffled tranquillity before the eye. It is visible from 
Hlmost every street. The view is nowhere hemmed within 
walk ; for the main streets arc broad, the squares large, planted 
with green trees ; and the sea and olive-coTered mouatainsy 
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which rise close to the city, are visible from all poiate. 
ikjaccio is equally a sea-coast and interior city, and one lires 
there in the midst of nature. 

In the eTenIng, the corso and the Diamond square were 
animated by promenadera enjoying the refreshing coolness of 
the breeze. The military mnsic bands played on the square, 
in the raid?t of groups of the happy pojtululion. Most of the 
women wore black veils; thuse of tlie middle classes were 
enveloped in the picturesque black faidetta. One might con- 
ceive himself to be on some part of the Spanish coast. 

The Ajaccians have, indeed, the most beantiftd promenades 
in the world — whether thej walk on the square, which bears 
such a fabnlous name, or along the gnlf under the alleys of 
elms, and among the Tineyards and oliye groves. I know but 
few s(|uares which present such a beautiful prospect as this 
rural I)iamoiul square of Ajaccio. The waves of the sea roll 
along in front of it ; on the land side, it is shut up by pretty 
rows of houses, among which is an imposing military hospital 
and an elegant seminary of the priests; and quite near at hand 
stands a green mountain. A stone rampart defends it towards 
the gulf; and the strand, which is garlanded by an alley of 
trees, is but a few steps distant 

Nothing pleased me more in Ajaccio than to stroll about 
in the fresh cvcidng air on tlic I)Ia!itond square, when ilie wcsc 
wind blew over llio guif; or to sit on ihr rampart and to gaze 
ii[>ou the eiK banting panorama of sea and luouutains. The 
sky of Italy then beams with a fairy-like light : the atmosphere 
is so clear that the milky way and the planet Venus cast long 
trains of light over the gulf, and the waves beam again with a 
soft glow. Where they curl in crests, or a passing bark leaves 
a wake, they tremble with phosphoric sparks. The shore Is 
enveloped in darkness ; the lighthouses illuniiuate the land's 
end; and on the mountains, in many iilaces. great fires are 
seen blazing. In the luoaih of August the thickets of l>n^lu'S 
are burnt down, to obtain tillable land, and which is manured 
ai the same time by the ashes. I saw these fires burning for 
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miuiy days. By day, wliite clouds of smoke whirl over the 
noiintaiiiB : hj night, they light np the gulf like a Yoleano ; 
wad then the resemblance to the gnlf of Naples is most 
striking. 

The market square is no less beautiful, although the view is 
not so extensive. From it, the sure and noble harbour is over- 
looked, which is defended by a granite mole, the work of 
Napoleon. A fine qnay of granite, planted with trees, bounds 
the sqnare on the harbonr side. At its entrance is the chief 
fonntain of Ajaccio — a great marble cnbe — ^firom whose sides 
the water pours into semicircular basins. From morning till 
evening it is besieged by groups of water-drawing women nnd 
children, on whom I could never look, without thinking of the 
fountain Ecenes of the Old Testament. In a warm country, 
the fonntain is truly the source of poetry and of sociality : the 
fireside and fonntain are indeed the old consecrated rallying 
points of human society. The women do not here draw water 
witli brazen vessels, as in Bastia, but with little jars of terra 
colta, over the mouth of which stretches a handle. These jars 
are of ancient origin: they also make use of stone vessels, 
with long nvrow necks, which hare an entirely Etruscan 
appearance. The poor people of the sterile island of Gapnea 
support themseWes, in part, by the manufacture of this kind 
of vessels, which ai u exported far and wide. 

Go the same market square, behind the fountain, close l>v 
the harbour, and before the elegant city hall, i6 a marble statue 
of Napoleon, on an exceedingly high and unbecoming sharp- 
pointed pedestal of granite. The inscription reads : " To the 
Emperor Napoleon, his natiye city, May 5, 1850, in the second 
year of the Presidency of Louis Napoleon." Ajaccio had 
Btrogglcd for a long time in vain for a monument to Napoleon. 
The future of a work of art in Corsica was then no little event 
for the island. On one occasion the Bonapule family sent a 
statue of Ganymede to Signer Ramolino. When It was on- 
shipped, and the people beheld it, they took the eagle of Qany* 
tu«;Ue for the imperial eagle, uud Ganymede himself for Napo- 
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leon : thoy srnthered oti tlie market square, and demanded that 
the statue sliould be iiiinvdiately erected on the f<»U!itain, that 
they might at lengili have the great Napoleon, ia marble, ou 
the square. In thus making the Trojan youth, Ganymede, 
their conntiTmaii ICapoleoD, the worthy CorBtcans tntiy seem 
to hare Terified the fable of the chroniclers, who derive the 
Ajaceians from a Trojan prince. 

The statue of the Floreotine BartoUni was destined to 
Ajaccio, but in consequence of the price demanded of sixty 
thousand francs it was rejected, so Bartolini^s work does not 
ornament tlie city. The present statue is only u mediocre pro- 
ductiou of Laboreur, but its position in sight of the gulf gives 
it an excellent local effect. It is in the consnlar coatarae. 
The consnl looks from his petty native city to the sea. He 
wears the Roman toga and a laorel wreath on his head, and in 
his right hand he holds a mdder sormoonting a globe. The 
idea is a good and bnppy one, for, in view of the gntf the rod- 
der is a perfectly natural symbol, which is doubly sii,iiiilraiu ia 
the hand of an islander. The reflecting traveller dwells nut here 
on the finished history, but the future career of the conqueror, 
as he looks around on this little world «'f Ajaccio, where the 
mightiest man of Europe passed his l>oyhood and yonth, igno- 
rant of himself and of the destiny reserved for htm. Then he 
tnms from the market place to the sea, where, in memory, he 
sees the ship anchor, which bore General Napoleon Bonaparte 
from Egypt to France. By night sat he there on board, hastily 
reading through the journals which had been hunted uji I'or 
him in Ajaccio ; and there it was, where he resolved to crrasp 
that helm, with which he was to govern not France aloiie, but 
an empire and half the world, until it broke in his band, and 
the man of Corsica foundered on the island of St Helena. 

A oonple of two-masted vessels and some sailuig boats alone 
lay in the barbonr. Kot exposed to the maestrale, (N. W. 
wind,) as the bay of San Fiorenzo, bnt protected by its shore 
from all storms, this gulf could shelter the largest fleets in its 
magnificent roads. But the port is deserted, for it has but 
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little commerce. Once in the week, on Satnrday, a steamer 
aniTeB from Marseilles with news from the world, and articles 
of dally nse. I often heard the Corsicans complain that the 

birth-place of Napoleon, althoui^h favoured by such an admi- 
rable position and such a happy climate, was little else than a 
small provincial town of France. A walk on thr market square 
is snfficient to gi?e an idea of the limited sale of goods and the 
poTerty of domestic indnstry. Not a single Inznry store is to 
be seen, and only the most necessary trades are carried on, as 
those of the shooniakcr and tailor, and everything that looks 
like an ariirle of luxury has an antiquated and worn appearance. 

I found but one book store in Ajaccio, but even it bad a 
ahop of small wares connected with it, and soap, ribbon, kniyes 
and basket work were to be bonght in it, as well as hooks. 
The town hall, nevertheless, contains quite a large library for 
Ajaccio, of twenty-seven thousand volumes. Lucieu Bona- 
parte founded ii, and peo])le say he deserves better of the Cor- 
sicans for this coUectiou of books than for his epic. La 
Cymcide, in twelvo cantos. The prefecture also possesses a 
Tahiable libraiy, particularly rich in archlTes and docnments 
relating to Gorsican history. 

In the town hall, the collection of paintings, a thousand in 
number, presented by Cardinal Fcsch to his native town, is 
also preserved. The poor citizens of Ajaccio could not ex- 
hibit these paintings, because they had no museum for them. 
For saTcral years, indeed, they lay in the lumber room. The 
Cardinal, also, appropriated bis house, at first, for an establish- 
ment for the Jesnits, and afterwards for a college, which yet 
bear:} his name. It is conducted by a principal and twelve 
instructors for different branches of knowledge. 

Great is the poverty of Ajaccio in institutions as well as 
public buildings. Its greatest treasure is the Bonaparte house 
89 
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THS BOITAFAETB HOUSI. 

Fhom Sl Charles street you enter on a veiy small quadran- 
gular place. An eim tree stands before a yellowish-gray plas- 
tered house, with a flat roof and a projecting balcony. It has 
six firont windows in its three stories^ and the dom look old 
and time*woni. On the coraer of this honse is an insciipUoB^ 
« Baee LetUia» 

No marble tablet informs the stranger from Italy, where the 
houses of tlie great men always bear an inscription, that he 
stands before the i>uuaparte house. He knocks iu vain at the 
door. Xo voice answers, and all the windows are closed with 
gray Jalousies, as if the house was put in a state of defenoe 
against the vendetta. Not a human being is to be seen on the 
■qnare. All aronnd is dead, and seems to be paralysed or 
overawed bj the name of Napoleon. 

An old man at last appeared at a window of a neighbonring 
honse and requested me to retnm in a oonple of bonis, when 
he would procure ihe key. 

The Bonaparte honse, but little chanired from its original 
state, as I was assnred, although not a palace, yet looks like 
the residence of a family of rank and condition. It is, indeed, 
a palace in comparison with the village hut in which Pasqnale 
Paoli was bom. It is spacions, comfortable, and dean ; but 
the fnmitnre has all disappeared from the rooms, and the hang- 
ings only have been left on the walls, and they are dilapidated 
by time. The floor, which, according to the Corsicau custom, 
is laid in small six-cornen d red tiles, is broken in several 
places. The trlooiniuesa of the empty rooms was increased by 
the closed shutters. 

This dwelling, in the time of the lair Letitia, was once aiii* 
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mated by the presence of a large family and a cheerful hospi- 
taii^. Now it is silent as a tomb, and in vain do yon seek for 
any object connected with the history of its wondroos occu- 
pants. The naked walls have nothinp^ to say. 

I know not wlieii the house was built, yet it cannot be very 
old, as it was conslnir'tecl during the Genoese domination, and 
when Loais XIV,, perhaps, lilled the world with his own glory 
and that of Fraice. I thought of the time when the master 
of this hoQse founded it, and pronounced the usual blessing, 
and when, according to consecrated custom, the kindred ac- 
companied the entrance into it of the family who had con- 
stmrted it, uncuiistiuus that capricious destiny wuuki shower 
imperial and royal crowns on its roof, and that it would be- 
come the cradle of a princely stock that would overspread the 
world. 

The excited fkncy pictured the •children gathered around 

their mother, as otlier human children, or poring over their 
Jnlius Cesar and IMutarch, under the tuition of their jrrn?e 
&ther or their great uncle Lucien ; and tiie three young sis- 
ters, growing up in as wild and neglected a manner as their 
neighbours of the demi-savage island. There are, Joseph, the 
eldest, Napoleon, the second bom, Louis, Jerome, Caroline, 
Elise and Tauline, the children of a notary, of moderate in- 
come, who was en traced in constant aud fruitless litigation 
with the Jesuits of Ajaccio, for a property, of which his very 
numerous family had need ; for the futare of his children was a 
source of anxiety to him. What will become of them in the 
world, and how will they gain a decent subsistence f 

Behold! these same children, one by one aspire after the 
mightiest crowns of the earth, tear them from the heads of the 
unapproachable kings of Europe, wear tliem before all the 
world, and by emperors and kings are embraced as brothers 
and brothers-in-law ; great nations fall at their feet, and place 
land and people, blood and fortune, at the disposal of the sons 
of the notary of Ajaccio. Napoleon becomes emperor of 
Europe, Joseph king of Spain, Louis king ul iiuiiuud, Jerome 
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Ymg of Westphalia, Panline and Ellse Italiaii princiSMS, ftnd 

Caroline queen of Naples. So many crowned heads, Leliiia 
Baniolino, a citizen's daiiirhtor, iinknowu to the world, and 
married in her fourteenth year, to an eqnally unknown man, 
bore and reared op in this JitUe house, in this obscure island 
town. Her pangs of labour were traly the labour paios of the 
world's historj. 

There is no more marrelions tale in the T^nsand and One 
Nights than the history of the Bonaparte familj. Bot that 
this tale, in the sober light of the most recent times, should have 
become a practica.1 reality, must be reG:arded as a great histo- 
rical fact, and as an extraordinary fortune. It reanimated a 
half dead humanity, aroused it from the torpor m which it had 
been sunk hj political despotism and corruption, and inspired 
it with a new spirit. It Uberated mankind from antiqnated, 
traditional prejudices, and demonstrated that the IndiTidnal, 
thongh bom in the dost, is capable of eyerything, because man- 
kind arc all of the same nature. The marvellousness of Bona- 
parte's Lis lory is the fault of the medieval condition in which 
life yet moves, and of the extravagant ideas touching the inde- 
Ftructible divisions of society. Napoleou is the political Faust. 
Not in his battles, bat his roTolotionary character, consists his 
historical greatness. He orertnmed the gods of tradition. 
The history of this predestinated man is therefore Tery simple, 
haroan, and natural, bnt it cannot yet be written. 

History is also nature. There is a chain of causes and 
effects, and u hat we call genius, or a great man, is always ihe 
result of fixed and uecea.*iary conditions. 

An unintermiited struggle of more than a thousand years ou 
the part of Corsica with her tyrants had elapsed, before the 
great conqueror Napoleon was bom, in whose nature the war* 
hardened and territorially ambitions people of this island found 
an organ, whose aspirations were as boundless as the worid. 
This is the progresstTe order— the Oorsican bandit — the Gorsi- 
can soldier — Renuccio della Kocca — iSampiero— GalTori — Pa^ 
quale PaoU — ^Napoleoo. 
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I eotered a little bine carpeted chamber, witb two windows, 

one of wiiich opened on the court yard balcony, the other on 
the street. A wall closet is seen behind a carpet hanging, and 
a chimney place, ornamented with jeliow marble, and some 
mythological bas reliefs. In this room Napoleon was born, 
Aognst 15, 1169. It is a singular and not easily describable 
feeling which interests the sonl in a place where a great man 
was bom. Something holy aiul luystcrious, a consecrated 
atmosphere, hanc^s orcr it. It seems as if wc looked behind 
the cortain of nature, where are secretly formed the incompre- 
hensible organs of its movement. Other chambers are also 
shown, the family ball room, the chamber of Madame Letitia, 
the little room of Napoleon where he slept, and that in which 
he studied. There are also to be seen tlie two closets in which 
lie kept his books. They yet contained bouks, which I eagerly 
examined, to see if they belonged to Xapoleon^ they were old, 
yellow^bonnd law boolcs, theological treatises, a Livy, a Gnic- 
dardini, and others, the prop^y of the family Pietra Santa, 
which is connected with the Bonapartes, and at present pos- 
sess a lionse In Ajaccio. 

It is good to recall in this honse the history of the youth of 
Napoleon, which has never been thoroughly studied. I will 
relate the result of my investigations on the sabject, for mnch 
of which I am indebted to the recently pnblished work of the 
Corsican Kasica; " Memaires sur Venfance et la jeunesse de 
yapoleon jusqu* d Vage de vxngt trots ans.''^ Tt is dedicated to 
Louis Xapoleon, and although written in a dry style, without 
mucli judgment, abounds in facts of uaqucstiouabie authenticity, 
and in yaiaable docnments. 
82^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

, TBI BOXAFARTS FAKILT. 

It 18 impossible to establisli witb any accniacj tlie origin of 
tbe Bonaparte family. Senrile adtilation baa resorted to tbe 

most ridiculous expedients to give Xapoleon the roost ancient 
and hononrable ancL'storf?. A jrenealogical tree ha? been foriiieil, 
which coinineuces v. itli Em:inucl the Second, the genuine Greek 
emperor of the bouse of the Comnenis, whose two 8on«. afier 
the fall of Constantinoplei emigrated under the name of Bona- 
parte» first to Oorfii, then to Naples, Rome and Florence. 
From them are Indicronslj deri?ed the Oorsican Bonapartes. 

It is a historical fact that tbe family of Bonaparte was 
honourably distin fished in the middle ages among the Italian 
nobles. The Bonapartes were inscribed in the golden book of 
]^>ologna, among the patricians of Florence, and in the nobility 
book of Trcviso. When Napoleon became connected with 
tbe Austrian family, his father-in-law, the emperor FranciR, 
lealoosly interested himself in investigations touching the Bona- 
parte fiiinily in tbe medieval history of Italy, and he sent some 
documents to bis son, proving that the Bonapartes were, for 
a long time, tbe lords of Treviso. Napoleon thanked him, 
and replied ih.it he deemed himi^elf honoured enouiih to V>e 
connected with the stocH of Kndolph of Ilapsbnrg. lie put 
aside the old nobility patents which were laid before him, with 
the remark: "I date my nobility from Alillesino and Monte- 
notte.** 

It is nncertain when the Bonapartes came to Corsica. Mn* 
ratori has produced an act of 947, in which three Corsican 
lords, Otho, I>omenico, and Guide, formally bestowed their pos- 
session, Tenaco, in Corsica, on tbe cloister abbot, Silrerio, of 
Monte Chnsto : among tbe witnesses whose names were signed 
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to tliis instruinent, in .Mariana, is tliat of a Mcsser Bonaparte. 
The family, or a branch of it, must accordinirly have gone to 
Corsica at a very e u iv period. Others perhaps followed in 
subsequent centuries, for the Tuscan Bonapartes were divided 
into Guelpbs and OhlbeUioes, and were alternately exiled 
witb one or tbe other of the two parties. It is known that 
some of tlicm went to I^unigiana, and to Sarzaaa, and entered 
into the service of the powerful Mala»pina lords, with whom, 
as I have reason to belieTe, they went to Corsica. Another 
brancb remained in Tuscany, and settled, first in Florence, and 
afterwards in the Tuscan town of San Minlato al tedesco, which 
lies on the road to Pisa. The family bad their vault in the 
cbnrrh of Saii Spirito at Florence, aud there I read, in a side 
aisle of the convent, the following iuscripliou on a tombstone, in 
the old orthography : 

8. di B«ncdeto 

Pi Pioro (li Giovanni 
Baonaparto K cU sua BesceodentL 

The coat of arms displays a star above and below the fesse of 
tbe escutcheon, sufficiently significant, for twice has the star 
risen over the house of Bonaparte. 

Members of Napoleon's family remained in San Miniato 
down to his time. After his Leghorn expedition, Xapoleon 
found in the former town, the lust of the there remaining Bona- 
partes, the old canon Filippo Bonaparte, who mode the young 
nero his heir, and died in 1799. 

As for the Corsican Bonapartes, they certainly go back to 
Messer Francesco Bonaparte, who died in 166T. The Corsi- 
can branch undoubtedly came over from Sarzana. The follow- 
ing is the descent traced by the genealogical table : 
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FraooM«o Booftparto, 15417. 



Oabriele Bonaparte Messlre, built towers in Ajuccio against the Soraeeaa. 
Qcmmiaio BoospMle EgMgiiWy proevmtor nobilis, tapreise inaciatt«to of ijaaeiii. 

Franceseo Bonaparte, captain of the ettj. 



Coflo Mnna B mftpnrfo. V- rn Mnrch 29, 1746. falhor 
of Napoleon, married Letitia Komolioo. 

The Bonapartes bare plajed do distiogiiisbed part in the 
Coraican histoiy. Of atandiog in their natiTe city, they were 
honoured with titles as nobles, by the Genoese, to whom 
Ajaocio was obliged to remain obedient; and they confined 

their ambition to a participation in its municipal government. 
This name was first brouirlit to the notice of the whole islauil 
by Carlo (Chariot) liouaparte, who rendered it to a certain 
degree, historical. 

Ifapoleon's father was boni in Ajaccio, March 29, 1746, at 
a stormy period, when the Corsicans were making their last 
effort to shake off the detested Genoese yoke. Gaifori was at 
that time, the head of the Corsicans, and Pasqnale Paoli was 
yet in exile at Naples. It was the' custom of the Ajaccio Bona- 
paries to send their children to Tuscany, lur tduearioii, and 
especially to Pisa ; for they reiiiembered their Florentine no- 
bility, which they never eea>e<l to assert. Cliaries Bonaparte 
called himself a noble and patrician of Florence. The young 
Charles, however, pursued his first studies in FaoJi's newly 
founded high school in Corte, and from thence went to the unl* 
▼ersity of Pisa, where he found many of his compatriots, among 
the students. lie studied jurispmdence, and it is related of him 
that he was much e.<»teemcd for his attainments, and the courtesy 
of his manners. On his return to his nutivc count rv, after 



Soboatiano Booaparto. 
I 

Coilo BiNia|Mute Ifobilia, 

Giuseppe Bonaparte, president of the Citj. 



Fulvio Bonnparte. 
Lodovico Bonaparte. 1&32. 
motriod with MaiuorOoadl. 



Bebastian Bonaparte, niagnificus, 
precident of the citjr. 1760. 



Laeiano Bonapafti^ 
arcbdeoeon. 
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receiring the degree of L. L. D., he became the most popular 
Jawj er of Ajaccio. 

His eloquence of speech, and brilliant onderstan ding, excited 
the obserration of Paoli, who was an excellent judge of men. 
He attached him to his cause, and employed him in affairs of 
state. In It 64, the jovmg adrocate became acqaainted with 
Lctitia Ramolino, then in her fonrteenth jear, and the prettiest 
maiden of Ajaccio. They both paij.sionately loved each other, 
but the Ramolinos were inclined to the Genoese, and were 
unwilling to allow their daughter to marry a Paollst. Paoli 
intenrened in person, and found means to obtain the consent 
of the parents of Letitia to themarriage. Her motherfa widow, 
had married captaia Fesch, of the Swiss regiment in the Corsi- 
ciiQ service, and from this union proceeded the subsequent 
Cardinal Fesch. 

Paoli, in the meantime, appointed young Charles Bonaparte 
his secretary, and took him with liim to Corte, the seat of the 
goTemment, wliither Letitia unwillingly followed. The catas- 
trophe now burst over the Corsicans ; in conformity with the 
treaty of Fontainel>ieau the French had already enltic<l the 
i&land, and as it was a question whether the sword fiUould be 
unsheathed, the people were summoned to a parh'ament to 
adopt some conclusife measures on the subject. Charles Bona- 
parte, in a Tehement and eloquent speech, urged war against 
France. 

After the unfortnnate battle of Ponte Xuovo, when all 
sought safety in flight, and the French were already in the 
Ticinity of Corte, some hundred of the chief families, among 
whom was Charles Bonaparte and his wife, then pregnant 
with Napoleon, fled for refuge to Monte Botondo. The moun- 
tain presented a sad spectacle of despairing, helpless women 
and cliildren, who feared that their last hour had cuiuu. They 
parsed heveral days in anxiety and nnccrtaiuty, in the ^vilde^- 
ness among the goatherds. French oliicera at length appeared 
in the mountain with flags of truce, as enToys from Count de 
Yaojc, who had estoblished himself in Corte. They announced 




m COUNT MAABSUf. 

to the fugitives that the island was siiljdued, and that Paoli was 
aboat to take his departure from it, that they had nothuig to 
fear, and were at liberty to retom to their homes. The 
fogitires immedtatelj sent a depntation to Corte, beaded bj 
Charles Bonaparte and Lorenso Ginbega of Corte ; after re- 
ceiving passports of protection for all their families, thej went 
back to Monte Rotondo, to bring them down. 

Bouaparte descended with his wife to the pastoral district of 
Kfolo, to reach Ajaccio bj this difficnlt road. Thej were 
obliged to pass the Liamone, and as the rirer was in a swollen 
state, Letitia was nearly drowned. Only her courage, and the 
agility of her companion, saved her from being swept away by 
the striam. Charles Bonaparte wished to accompany his patron 
and friend, Paoli, into exile, for he held it dishon ur tble to 
remain in Corsica, after their miitnal native land had fallen into 
the power of the French. Bnt the tears of bis wife, and the 
entreaties of his nncle, the archdeacon Lncien, preTailed on 
him to abandon this desperate intention. He remained on the 
isliUHl, and returned to Ajaccio, where he became assessor of 
the royal court of justice, under the French rule. Marbeuf 
treated him with great distinction, and through bis interven- 
tion, Charles obtained a place for his eldest son Joseph, in the 
seminary at Antnn, and another for IQapoleon, second bom, in 
the military school at Brienne. It was Marbenf also, the 
con(|unror of Corsica, to whom the 5'ouag 2sapoleou Bonaparte 
was indebted for the opening of liis career, lie was a frequent 
visitor at the Bonaparte house, where he passed many agree- 
able hours in Uie society of Madame Letitia ; this fact, and the 
patronage which the French connt bestowed on Napoleon, gave 
his enemies excuse for scandalons saggestions tonching his 
mother. 

Marbeuf was in turn indebted to Cliarles Bonaparte. For 
when General Xarbonoe Fritzlar intrigued against him in Cor- 
sica, to obtain the command of the island, Bonaparte prerafled 
on the French ministry to lea?e Marbenf in the gOTemmeotof 
the country. The connt repaid this service with his friendddp. 
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and with the reconimendation of the young military student 
>'apoleoa to the influential family of Jirienne. 

In 1777, Napoleon's father became the deputy of the nobility 
of Coi8ica» aod tiaYeUed throogh Florence to Paris. He once 
again repaired there to proseente to an end, his snit with the 
Jeraits of AJacdo, touching certain property. Bnt he died in 
Lis thirty-ninth year, Februjiry 1785, at Montcpellier, of the 
mme complaint of the stomach, which terminated the life of 
hifl sou Napoleon. On his death-bed, his thoughts were con- 
tinnaUy tamed on Napoleon, a proof that he had set all his 
hope on this son ; when he was dying, he exclaimed : " Where 
u Napoleon, why does he not come to help his father, with his 
great sword */" lie breathed his last in the anus of Joseph, 
lie w aa buried at Montcpellier. When Napoleon wa.s emperor, 
the people of that city oHered to erect a monument to his father ; 
bnt, he replied, " Let the dead rest, for if I were to raise a 
statae to my lather, who has been so long dead, his grandfather 
and great great grandfitther wonld hare a right to claim the 
same honour.'' Lonis Bonaparte, king of Holland, subse- 
quently caused his father's body to be disinterred, and buried 
at St. Leu. 

W^hen Charles Bonaparte died. Napoleon was at school in 
Paris. The following is the consolatory letter, which the boy, 
then in his sixteenth year, wrote to tua mother : 

Am, J^ardk 29, 1785. 

My Dear Mother: — 

Time having now a little softened the first burst of sor- 
row, I hasten to manifest my gratitude fQr the kindness yon 
hare always shown ns. Console yourself, my dear mother. 
Circnmstances reqnire it. We will redouble our care and 
gratitode, and we shall be happy if, by our obedience, we may 
be able to compensate you for the loss of a beloved husband. 
I conclude, my dear mother, my prief couiniaiids it, whih* T 
pray you to mitigate your own. My health is excellent, atid 
CTery day I pray God to bestow the same on yoo. Remember 
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me kindly to Attnt Gertnide, Mioana Sareris, Minaaa Fcteh, 

&c. 

P. S. The Queen of France was delivered of a prince, on 
the 27 th of March, at 7 o'clock in the eTeaiug, who is named 
Dake of Nonn&odj. 

Your very devoted and affectionate son. 

Napoleon db BoNirjumt. 

Charles Bonaparte was a man of shining qiKiliiii ^. and clear 
uiiderstandinpr, an eloquent orator, a patriot, aiul, as ha- I -en 
seen, yielding to circumstances, and of a certain worldlj pru- 
dence and political sagacity. He loved display and was extra* 
▼agant in expense. Madame Letitia was only thirly-fiTe years 
old at his death, and had already borne him thirteen diQdren, 
five of whom had died. Jerome yet lay in the cradle. 

The archdeacon Lucien now became the head of the family, 
and managed its estate with great economy. The Bonaparies 
possessed some landed estates, vineyards and herds. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NAPOLBON'8 BOTBOOD. 

It is a great pleasure to i»ictnrc to ourselves an extraordi- 
nary man, as a child, and in the age when be was lost among 
his equals, and his destiny was yet unknown. We almost feel 
as if we could read in the physiognomy of the child the greet- 
ness of the man * but childhood is a dee[) mystery ; and who 
can discover in the soul of the child the form of tlic ^^enius, or 
the demon which slumbers within it; and who can jK'rceive 
the mysterious power which the slumbering giant suddeoij 
manifests ? 
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I saw the marble bnst of a child io the ^ffdi at Florence. Its 
iDDOcent iDlantile smUe attracted my attentioB, and I regarded 
it with pleasant emotions. On the base, was the inscriptionf— 

Of the earliest days of Na|iolcua but little is knowu. His 
mother, Letitia, was at the iestival of the Assumption, in the 
chorch, when she felt the pains of labour. She inunediately 
honied home. She had not time to reach her own chamberi 
bat was deli?ered in the little cabinet ; and, as is related, on a 
tapestry which represented scenes in the heroic history of the 
Iliad. Her fiister-iii-law, Gertrude, acted as her midwife. It 
was ekvtfu o cluck in the moruiog when Napoleon was brought 
into the world. 

He was not baptised nntil almost two years afterwards— 
Joly SI, 1771— at the same time with his soon lost sister, 
Maria Anna. Tt is said he straggled Tiolently when the priest 

was about sprinkling the holy water on his face; probably he 
wished to bai)tiso himself, as he subsequently crowned him- 
self — taking the imperial crown from the hands of the pope, 
and placing it on his head with his own hands. 

As a boy, he displayed a Tiolent and passionate temperament, 
and was in eontinoal altercation with his elder brother, Joseph. 
In their childish boxing scenes, Joseph was always worsted ; 
and when he complained, \a}Milf iiii was ever pronounced 
to be in the right. Joseph became at last entirely subject to 
bis yonnger brother ; and the family seenas to haTe looked on 
Kapoleon as the head of his brothers and sisters, even at this 
early [)criod. On his death-bed, the aichdeaeon Lncien said 
to Joseph : Yon are the eldest of the family, but there stands 
your head ; you must not forget this." 

We readily believe that the boy Xapulion showed an indo- 
mitable passion for military life; and that this born soldier 
delighted in nothing more than rnnning after the soldiers in 
Ajaecio. ^e soldiers encouraged him to imitate their ezer* 
cises ; and many a graybeard took him in his amu and pressed 
him to his heart, for ihc readiness with uhich he went through 
38 
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the nnnoenms. He teesed bis lather until he bought hUn a 
csnnoik ; sod for « loog time the little brwa eumoii with which 
thiecftDDon thanderer and powdef-clond-galherer Jupiter wai 
woDt to play, was exhibited in the Bonaparte home. He Boon 

extended his commandinir authority over the youth of Ajaccio ; 
and. ns Cynis did wiih the shepherd children of the Medee, 
and Peter the Great with his jdnyfellows, he formed the boys of 
Ajaccio into a company of soldiers, who gallantly marched to 
the field against the hostile yonth of the snbnrbs of Ajaecio ; 
and engaged in bloodj battles with stones and wooden ssbrea. 

In 1778, his bther sent hira to the mllitaiy school at Brieane, 
where the afterwards celebrated Pichegra was his inatmctor. 
Here, as it is known, Napoleon, at first, exhibited a quiet, 
soft, and indnstrions disposition. His passionate temper ami 
his excitable spn«p of honour oulv occasionally manifested 
themselres. His quartermaster condemned him, one day, oa 
account of a faolt, to the humiliating punishment of eating in 
wooUea clothes, on his knees» at the door of the refectory. 
The pride of the yonng Corsican coold no^ endure thb ; ho 
▼omited with rage; and was attaoked with » nerfons lit 
Father Petranlt, howcTer, released him firom the poaishmenl — 
* complaining, at the same time, of the ill treatment of liiji be&i 
mathematician. 

In ltS3, Napoleon went to the military school at Paris to 
complete his studies: he was already well instructed — his head 
Inll of heroic figures from his favourite Plntarch, and his 
heart penetrated with the deeds of his great Corsican aaees- 
tors— a bright^ genial yonng man, with a stnmgly atamped 
character. The world was then in a state of agitation, and the 
epoch of great cTents was at band. Nature was in labonr, and 
cxtraordin^iiy men and scenes were abont to be produced. 

Tlie young officer, Napoleon Bonaparte, in 1785, joined his 
regiment, at Valence. The irregularly excited mind made an 
effort to express its thoughts ; and he became a 6oropetitor 
for the prize essay of the Academy of Lyons : What m the 
prineipleB and the institntions which are aecesMcy to make 
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man happy? — a faTOurite theme in that humanist period — 
which the yonng man aaonTinoiislj discussed. When be be- 
came emperor, be threw the manitscript into the fire— which 
TaUeyrand bad taken oat of the archives of Lyons to flatter 
his master. The yonng benefactor of mankind was also obliged 
to pay his tribute to his age. "What would be said, if Xapoleoa 
should one day appear as the author of a sentimental romance 
of the Richardson and Sterne school ? With his friend De- 
marriSy be nnderlook a Jonmej to Moont Cenis^ firom which 
retnmiog with Mb heart ia aa agreeable excitement for the 
little Mademoiselle Oalombier, of Valence, who gave him 
stolen rendezvous, and wiih wlium he ate innoceut cherries — 
he sal down to write a sentiuit- utal account of bis travel. He 
did not make mnch progress iu it; jet this paroxysm in the 
8pal of 2«iapoieon is worthy of note : and liad he not also the 
Sorrows of Werther with Mm in Egypt ? 

Still, a thorongh Coisican, he commenced, in Yalence, the 
rvt[ii]»ositiuu of a history of the Corsicans. The unfinished 
nmuuficript yet exists iu the library at Paris, and is about to 
be pnblished. Ivapoleon sent the mannscript to Faoli, of 
whom he was a great admirer, and who was then liyiog in 
exile at London. The following is a part of the accompanying 
letter to his great countryman : 

" I was born, as my native land died. Three thousand 
Frencli vumitcd on our shores — the ihrone of frerdom sinking 
in a fica of blood : ""n^ h was the hideoos spectacle which first 
terrified my eyes. The cries of the dying, the groans of the 
oppresied^ the tears of despair, snironnded my cradle at my 
Mrtk 

" You left our island ; and with you disappeared all hope of 
happiness : slavery was the reward of our sul>iiiission. Tender 
the accomulated burden of a triple curse of soldiers, legis- 
lators, and tax collectors, oor conntrymen lived in the con- 
tempt ***** in the contempt of those who had the govem- 
ing power in their hands. Is not this the most crnet of the 
toruieutb to which men of foch'ug can be sobjcctcd f 
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" Th» traiton to their natiTe land, the cowardly souls, who 
were cormpted by a base bribe, m order to jnstiQr themeelTeBy 
have calumniated yoor goTemment and person. Historiaiis 
adopt their fidsehoods, and delirer them to posterity as troth. 

*' My indignatioii was aroused when I read . them, and I re- 
Bolved to refute them. An early-commenced ^Uuh of the 
Frencli tong'uo, and a careful research amoug the luemoirs of 
the patriots, embolden me to hope for some success in this 
attempt. .... I will compare your administration with the 
present .... I will paint the traitors to the common cause 

with the pencil of iniuny, in eoloors of black I wtU son* 

moa our ntee before the tribunal of poblic opinioii — will 
describe ih^r mlneteet abuses, expose their secret derices, and, 
if it be possible, excite the interest of M. Necker, the virtuous 
miuister who goTems the state, iu our lamentable fate." 

These are the seniiiueuts and this is the languaire of the 
young Corsican Napoleon, the revolutionary democrat and 
pnpil of Plntarcb. In his history of the Corsicans, be in one 
place says " a noble citisen should perish in the ruins of his 
eountry.*' These were not then phrases iirom Tacitus ; they 
were the glowing thoughts of a yonng soul capable of great 
things. There Is hardly a haman picture whose youthful, 
rapid dcvelopineut one can lollow witli siuh keen zest as tliat 
of the younir hero, Xapoleon, up to abont the peace of Cainpo 
>ormis. An extraordinary man, a deniicrod, is presented to 
our sight, yet uncoutamioated by the polluting touch of selfi^- 
nees, until the beantiful human picture breaks to pieces, and is 
placed by us among those of ordinary despots. For no ^great- 
ness endures, and MachiaTdli is right; there are none but 
common men. Some other youthfhl compositions of Xapoleou 
are mentioned, amonjj which are two tales, Le Omie tPB$$ex 
and Le Masi/uc Prvphete^ a dialogue on love, entitled Gtuii\*, 
and some literarv cssayg. 

Napoleon visited Ajaccio every year, when he exerted his 
influence in the education of his brothers and sisters. This 
was conducted after the custom of the country, and was of an 
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aQiique fiavehtj. Accardiog to Xasica, they might be said to 
lire in a conrent Prayer, sleep, study, recreation, prome- 
iMdes, all were regulated by strict rale. The greatest harmony, 
a tender and sincere love, preyailed among all the members of 

the famUy. They were, at that lime, th* ui 'del of the city, as, 
at a later period, ilicy were its ornamenl and boast. 

The archdeacon Lacien managed the family estate witli 
eeoDomy, and it cost the yonag Napoleon great pains to ob* 
tain any extra sum of money for his expenses ; bnt he succeeded 
in his requests. The whole family Mt the influence of the 
Tonng ni;in, and Hh y snbmittc<l to the snpreinacy of this 
native-born ruler; for rule he must. It is verv characteristic 
that he, the second bom, not only played the dictator over bis 
younger brothers and sisters, bnt also orer his eldest brother. 
It was soon an admitted ihct that the yonng Napoleon was to 
be obeyed. 

I have fuuiid au auUieiiuc letter of Napoleon to his uncle 
Fesch, the subseqoent cardinal, dated from Rri "nuu, Juiy la, 
1784. The boy, then in his fifteenth year, hero expresses his 
Tiews with great sagacity and knowledge of the world, con- 
cerning the future career of his elder brother Joseph. The 
letter is worthy of perasal, as this so donbtfully-spofcen-of 
Joseph was aflcrwarda king of Spain. 

NAPOLBON TO HIS tJNCLB FESCII. 

** My dear Uncle : — I write to inform you of the Journey of 
my beIo?ed fiUher through Biienne, on his way to Paris, to 
place Marianne at Si Cyr, and for the restoration of his 

health. He arrived at this place on the 21st, with Lueien, 
and the two youufr ladi* - whom you .saw. lie left the former 
here, lie is nine years old, and three feet eleven inches and 
ten lines in stature. He is in the sixth class in Latin, and is 
to learn the diierent branehes of instruction. He shows much 
talent and good will, and we bare reason to hope that some* 
thing good can be made of htui. {Que ce sera un bon mjet^ 
88« 
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Lucien was the only oue who scorned to be a king.) He is 
healthy, strong, quick and rash, and he gives satisfaction in 
the beginning. He is very familiar with French, and has en* 
tirelj forgotten Italian. He will write a postscript to my 
letter. I will not help him, that yon may note his progress. 
I hope he will write to yon more frequently than he did at 

Autun I am convinced that my brother Joseph has 

not yet written to you. How conld you expect it of liiui. He 
writes to my dear father, only two lines at raost, if he writes at 
all. He is not, in truth, the same. He ofteu writes, however, 
to me. He is in the rhetoric class, and he would do better if 
he studied more, for the teacher has said to my dear father, 
that there is no student in physics, rhetoric, or philosophy in 
the college (at Anton) who possesses so much talent, and can 
make so good a translation. As to the career he is to adopt, 
it was at first, as yon know, an ecclesiastical one. He has ad- 
hered to this deti'i'iijiualiou up to lliis hour, and now he wishes 
to serve the king. In this he is wrong, for several reasons. 

"1. As my father remarks, he has not courage enouu:h to 
£iee the dangers of war. His weak health will not permit him 
to support the f iti<riies of a campaign, and my brother looks 
at a militaiy life only in its garrison aspect. Yes, my dear 
brother will make a good garrison officer — a good one 1 — as he 
is light>minded, and is, consequently, skilled in fHrolons com- 
pliments. He will make an excellent 6gnre in society ; but in 
a battle ? This it is that my father doubts. 

Qu 'im|turUi ik dus guerriers cei frivoles av.nnt.i^es 
Qat toni toni om intttn aaat e»l«i da oourago ? 
A oe pris fnttiei vou »ustl Imm qu' Adooif, 
Dtt DUa ni«Qio do Ptnde «a«tiM vouf reloqnenoe. 
Que font toua cm doni sum eelui d« rai11«noo f 

" 2. He has commenced to study for an ecclesiastic-^it is too 
late to forget it The bishop of Autnn would gi?e him a great 
benefioe, and he would surely become a bbhop. What an ad- 
witagis for the family f The bishop of Autun has done all in 
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bis power to induce him to remain steadfast, and has promised 
him that he wiii not repent it. All in rain ; he refnses to 
listen to anj one. 

*' I woold praise him if he had a positive taste for this profes- 
sioD, the tincst of all, and if tlie autlior of all luimaa things 
had given him the same decided inclinatioa as myself for a 
military career. 

"3. He wishes to be placed in the army. This is all r&tj 
well ; bat in what corps f Probably in Uie marine f 4. He 
snderstaads nothing of mathematies. He would need two 
years to learn it. 5. His health cannot bear tlic sea. Proba- 
bly in the enprincer oorjK He mnst employ four or five years 
in learning what is necessary for that branch of service. I 
think, moreoTer, that constant application and laboar the 
whole day does not comport with his easy character. The 
same objections exist to the artillery as to the engineer serriccy 
with the exception that he need only to stady eighteen months 
to become an eleve, and as many more to bo an officer. Oh I 
this will not certainly plca>c hira. Let us see ; he wishes, no 
doubt, to enter the infantry corps. Good, I understand the 
reason. He will hare nothing to do all day long bnt to tramp 
the pavement ; and, moreoYer, what is a petty infantiy officer f 
An indtiferent character three-fonrths of the year through. And 
tlii.^, neither my dear father, you, my mother, nor my nncU^ the 
orchdtacon will consent to. for he has alreacJy played off some 
little tricks of fully and exlravaganee. We must, consequently, 
make a last effort to persuade him to the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion. If this fails, my dear father must take him with him to 
Corsica, where he will be under his own eyes, and where he 
may get a place as clerk of conrt. I close with a prayer for 
your iroodwill : it will ever bo my earnest and most agreeable 
duty to make myself worthy of it. I am, with the most pro- 
found respect, my dear uncle, 

" Your Tery humble and obedient serrant and nephew, 

"Napoleon ds Bokapartk." 

"P. S Tear np this letter." 
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"We may, neTertheless, yet hope that Joseph, with the taleuli 

be possesses, and the ideas with which his education raiui have 

inspired him, will yet turn out \vell,aiRl become the support of 
oiw family. Give hiui some idea of all these advantages." 

One might reasonably donbt that this self-conscious, clear- 
headed and positive letter, cooid hare been written by a boy ef 
fifteen years ; it has not heretofore been published. I foand It 
in Tomroaseo's work, Letters of Pasqnale Paoli," who declares 
that he is iudebted to Signor Luigi Biadelli, connsellor of the 
royal court at Bastia, for it This letter seems to me an invalu- 
able document It gives a deep insight into the Bonaparte 
fiEunily, so eleariy as to bring all its members before our eyes. 

Sigoor Fesch, when he received the letter touching the frifo- 
loQs Joseph, wore his sheep's wool coat, and had his woedee 
tobacco pipe in mouth, accordin*]^ to the testimony of many 
eye witnesses. He subsequently wore the Cardinal's bat, bat 
the frivolous Joseph became king of Spain. 

Napoleon may be already recognised, as the sobseqnent 
tyrant of his &mily, in this extreme anxiety for the fntare pur- 
suits and welfare of h!s brothers ; he afterwards gaye them royal 
crowns and r» quired of them unconditional obedience. The 
republican LucieOi and king Louis of Holland alone resisted 
bis tjrauaj. 



CHAPTER V. 

KAPOLEOH AS A ZBAL09S DDfOCRAT. 

Whexevek Xnpoleon visited Ajaccio, he resided and studiM 
in Milelli, a shkiH country house of the Bonapartes near 
Ajaccio, where the old oak tree is yet to be seen under which 
young Bonaparte was accustomed to sit, dreami and meditate. 
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Then came the revolation in France, the storming of the 
Bastille, and the OTerthrow of the establi.shed order of things. 

The young Napoleon threw himself with all the passion of 
his character into the movement of the age. Fate had, how* 
ever, reserved him for other purposes than to waste his energies 
in the strife of revolutionary parties. At a dibtauce from Paris, 
and on bis little island, he was obliged to participate in the first 
storms of the new era. Corsica was his school. 

We find him again in Ajaceto, as a yonng, ardent revoln- 
tioDist, speaking in the cinhs, writing addresses^ and aiding in 
the organization of the national gaards. 

Ajaccio, at that period, was tlie head-qnarters of the Corsi- 
can revolutioniiLs, the Bonaparte house their place of meeting, 
and the two brothers, Napoleon and Joseph, the acknowledged 
leaders of the democracy. The little city was in a state of 
great excitement, and its condition seemed so menacing to 
General Barrin, who then commanded the island, that he sent 
tianbri a sioa, Marshal Francesco Uailori, to Ajaccio, to hold it 
in check. Qafifori did not succeed, and he was glad enough to 
find shelter and hospitality in the house of Bacciochi, the sab* 
seqaent prince of Lncca and Piombino. 

Napoleon and Joseph convened the democratic party in the 
church of San Francesco, and drew up a congratulatory 
address to the constituent assembly, which abounded in the 
bitterest accusations against the previous government of Cor- 
aica, coupled with a request for the incorporation of the island 
into the kingdom of France, as an integral part 

Kapoleon knew his time ; renouncing his Corsican patriotism, 
lie became a decided Frenchman, and threw himself into the 
aniiis of tho revolution. 

In 1189, he returned to Valence, and soon after he was 
again in Ajaccio, where the active Joseph was zealously en* 
gaged in canvassing for command in the national gnard, then 
being formed. Marias Feimldi, the richest person of Ajaccio, 
and an enemy of the Bonaparte family, was elected colonel of 
the guard, and Joseph an uflicer. 
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In the meanwhile it war> j)i;oposcd ia Corsica to recall tliQ 
exiles, aod at the instigalioa of the two Bonapartes and the 
Abbe Cati, four deputies were appointed in a popular diet to 
meet Fasqaale Paoli in France, and ftccompaaj him to tbt 
island ; Marius Peraldi, and Napoleon, M well w Jooephi wwe 
all incladed io this delegation. 

When Paoli leacbed Paris, the Oonttitoettt Aaseablj, Dee. 
1, 1789, had already deereed the Inoorpomtioa of Conica wHh 
France, and thifl decree wis the final bloir to ite independence. 
Mirabeaa and the Corsican Saliccti, deputy of the third eaiate, 
and afterwards celebrated as miui^ter under iiurat ia JS'aples, 
had introduced the proposition. 

Napoleon himself hastened to greet Paoli in Marseilles, and 
he was an eye witness to the teais of joy shed by the noble 
patriot^ on again landing on his natlTe diores at Cape Corso. 
An insular parliament assembled at Oreasa to dtscnss and settle 
the affairs of the country. Napoleon and his enemy, the yonng 
Charles Andrea Pozso di Borgo, in this body won their first 
laurels as public speakers. He was already known to Paoli 
through his father's intimacy, who, astonished at the vigour of 
his judgment, and his traits of character, said of him: "This 
young man will distinguish himself, and he wants only the op- 
portonity to become a Plutarch hero/' It is related that on one 
occasion, when Paoli entered a locanda, and found the chamber 
in great disorder, the host told him that a young man, Bona- 
parte, who had lodged there before him, had written day and 
night whole sheets of paper, which he tore up again, and that 
he would pace up and down the room like a madman, and that 
finally, in a greiU perturbation of mind, he had gone off to the 
battle field of Poutenuovo. 

The young Xapuleon resorted to every manoeuvre, to assist 
his brother to the presidency of the district of Ajaccio ; he 
canvassed over the province like an experienced poliUeian, ob- 
taining votes, and spending money. He was incessantly aotlTO 
in Ajaccio, stimulating the seal of the republican dub, and 
OTcrawing the priests and aristocrats. A bloody conflict took 
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pkce between the two p«rtieB in the town, in which Xapoleoo^s 
life was pot in jeopvdj, and an olBeer wm IdUed hj hm mde. 
He himself teblet tlie putimlafB is m m Mlfe ito, of wliieli he 

was the author. The shedding of blood continiied for >evenil 
davs, and KapoieoQ and Joseph both made a -narrow escape 
from death. 

Napoleon was the soul of the Ajaeeto clnb, whence he iasoed 
% felmiMUiiig eddms to the tiieCoent, Gooat Malteo BntU- 
Ihooo, the auie who had invited RoiMKaa to Yeaeovalo, and 
who at the tine of the wa? of independence against the French, 

entered the serrice of tlie latter, and tomed his swonl acrainu 
his feilow-countrjmen. lie was the depntj of the Corsican 
nobility, and by his rote against the nnion of the estates at 
VemiUet, and hia arietocntic opinions, he liad drawn a great 
deal of odioin on Umaell Tlie yonng Ni^kon^ in his eonntrj 
hoQse at MileiH, wrote n naatfesto against this person, which, 
after being printed at Dole, he Lad sent to the clnb at Ajaccio. 
This pompous, poetically-expressed, but well-grounded j>am- 
phkty throws a great deal of light on the character of Napo- 
leon* Bot it ia something more than the mere declamation of 
a yonng demagogne ; it is an eierciae for the imperial edicts i 
it is the emperor himself trying his powers^ Tt is indispensn- 
ble to a kiiuwlcti^'c of the youiklul develupmcul of Napoleon's 
natme and principles. 



LSTTSa Of M. BONAPAftXS TO M. MAITEO BUITAFUOCa 
ooisiOAjr rarvTT to nn jrAnoxAL assnnLT. 

Dear Sir : — 

" From Boni&eio to Cape Corso, and from Ajaccio to 
Baetift theie is one nnivmal chcvus of impreeation against yon. 
Yoor IHends conceal themselTes, yonr rriatives denounce jon, 
nad the enHghtened ctesses, who ne^er snifer themselTes to be 

led i>y public opinion, for this once sympathize with the general 
animosity against yon. 
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" What have you done ? What are the crimes which justify 
sncb a nniversal discontent, and such a total desertion of yoa ! 
This, my dear sir, I will explain by your own condoct 

" The history of yonr life, at least since you engaged hi psb- 
lie affairs, is mil known. Its chief traits are drawn in chme- 
ters of blood. The particulars of it are less familiar, aud 1 
may err in reconntincr them, bnt I rely on yoar indolgence fof 
the correction of any mistakes I may make. 

'* After entering the French service, yon retnmed here to see 
yonr kindred; yon fonnd the tyrants overthrown, a nttiosal 
goremment established, and the Oorsicans, in a generons dere* 
tioii to the public weal, rivalling each other in their sacrifices 
to the coiumon canse. You did not permit yourself to be led 
astray by the universal excitement; far different, you listened 
only widi pity to the babble of native land, liberty, indep^ 
dence, and constitntion, which was continnaUy in the moiUii 
of onr peasants. A serioos reflection has since taught } o« to 
appreciate those feelings, which alone survive the general mio. 
The peasant, in truth, mnst work, and not play the bero, 
if he would not die of hunger, and if ho would buppon bis 
family, and respect the authorities. As to the persons who 
are called to govern by their rank and fortune, it is impossiUe 
that for any length of time they should be so foolish as to siai- 
fice their ease and their consideration to a chimera, and tkst 
thoy should debase themselves to court a cobbler, in order to 
pl:iy the part of Brutus. Yet, when you conceived the idea of 
captirating Paoli, you were obliged to dissemble, lie was tb* 
central point of all the movement of the body politic. We viil 
not deny him the possession of talent, and even of a certHs 
genins : he had once brought the affiurs of the bland to a good 
condition : he founded a university, in which, ]>erhaps for the 
first time since the creation, the sciences, which are uece&i^rv 
to the development of our mental faculties, were taught in onr 
mountains : he established an iron foundry, powder milk, aitd 
fortihcatious, which increased our means of defence : he opened 
harbours, which encouraged trade and agriculture : be crated 
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A marine, wbich faronred onr commerce, while it aonojed our 
enemies. All tiieie measures were onlj atgna of what be had 

one dny derised. Unitj, peace, freedom were Ae precntaofB 

uf ibu uaiiunul fortune, if, nevertbeless, an orgaLizcd tvii, iiiio 
wbieh tbe nation had plung-ed — a <roTcmment constructed on 
iklsc ])nnciples — were not a snrer omen of misfortune. 

" It was Paoli's ambition to be a Solon ; but be badlf copied 
ioB model. He placed everything in the hands of the people 
or their repreaentatiTes, so that nothing oonld exist bnt bj 
their pleasnre. Curioas mistake, which pnts at the mercy of 
tat' d;ty I;il)uurer a man who, through his illustrious birth and 
fortune is alone competent to rale. Such a perrersion of judg- 
ment cannot fail eventually to involTe the rain and diaaolntion 
of the body politic, after having afflicted it with every sort of 
evil. 

"Yon ancceeded in yonr alma. Constantly surronnded by 
enthusiasts and visionary theorists, Paoli could not conceive of 
the existence of any other passion than a fanatical love of 
liberty and independence. You formed a certain Prench ac- 
quaintance with him, and he gave himself not the time to closely 
senitinlxe yonr moral principles. He suffered yon to be ap- 
pointed to YerHulIes, to negotiate touching an aceoromodation, 
which was started by the cabinet. M. Choi.scul . a v. i uiukr- 
6tood yon. Minds of a certain stanij) arc instantly appreciated. 
Yon ^oon sunk from tbe representative of a free people into 
the dark of a satrap: yon commnnicated to him the instmc** 
Hons, the projects, and the secrets of the cabinet of Corte. 

"This conduct, which people here regard as so base and 
shameless, I, for my part, find qnite simple; yet everything 
most be understorxl. :md jud^^ed deliberately. 

"When the treaty of Compicgne was concluded, M. de 
Chanvelin landed with twenty-four battailions on our shores. 
M. de Choiseul, who was anxious for the early arrival of 
tiie expedition, became very uneasy, when he could not conceal 
this movement from you. Yon advised him to send you over 
hither, wUii some millions. As Philip took cities with kin ass, 
34 
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you promised him to effect the conquest without any diilicuIiT. 
.... Xo sooner said than done : hurrvinir over the sea, yoa 
threw off ibc ma<k. and with your bands full of gold, aud 
patents of grace, joa made OTertorea to those wiK>m joa 
deemed the most acoeuible. 

The Conican cabinet, not rapporing that a Goniean oonid 
lore anything more than his native land, had entrasted yon 
with its interests. Ton, on yonr side, not coneeiving that a 
man could love his country better than money and himself, sold 
yourself, and hoped to purchase everybody else. Profound 
moralist, you knew wlmi the passion of every one was worih: 
the Tarious characters differed in your eyes only by a lev 
pounds of gold, more or less. 

''But yon deceived yonrself ; the weak were indeed diak«n, 
but they were horror-stmck at the frightful idea of rending the 
bosom of their native eonntiy. They inuHpned their fathers^ 
brothers, apd iHends, who had fhllen in its defence, rising froB 
their prrares, to blast them with curses. These ridiculous pre- 
judices wore powerful enoiiffh to arrest you in your carter. 
Yon «i_:iri[ to have to do with a childish people; but my dear 
sir, this rciiued sensibility is not given to all the world ; it lives 
in poverty and misery, while the crafty rrtan avails himself of 
every opportunity to elevate himself. This is about ih» moral 
of yonr Mstoiy. 

"While you gave an account of the obstacles you had 
encountered to the redenpUon of yonr promises, you advised 
the sending liiiher of the royal Corsiean reirimeut. You hoj)ed 
that their example would suffice to convert us into good and 
iimpic peasant^!, that it would accustom theui to a cause in 
which you had found so much opposition ; but iu this expecta- 
tion you were also deceived. Bid not Kossi , Maren go and other 
fools, 80 &r excite the regiment, that the whole body of ofi* 
een, in an authentic document, declared they wonld sooner 
throw up their commands, than violate oaths, or their yet mom 
sacred duties f 

" You luund yourocU re^airicted to your owu ttuliuay example. 
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Witiioat beiog discancerted, joa tbrew joniself with some 
JHeDds and a French detachment into Yeacovato ; bnt the ter* 
Tible Clemens drore joo ont of that retreat Yon retired to 

15astia with your family, and the compau ions of your adventures. 
This little affair brought you but small honour. Your Iioufc, 
and the booses of yoor associates were bamt to the groun l 
In jonr place of secnrity, yon langhed at theee proceedings of 
fon impotent enemies. 

"People will openly charge yon with having songht to arm 
the Royal Corsicans against their brethren : and you will also 
be accased of cowardice, from the little resistance you made at 
VescoTato. These accusations are not well founded ; for the 
irst is a necesssiy consequence, it was the means for the execu* 
lion of yonr plans, and as we hare asserted that yonr mode of 
action was Tery simple, it follows therefirom that this incidental 
char«re is withdrawn. As to want of courage I do not see that 
this is confirmed by the action at Vescovato. You did not go 
there to wage war in earnest, but to encourage by your example, 
those of the opposition who wavered. What right also, had 
they to expect that yon wonld risk the froit of two years treach- 
ery, and expose yourself to death like a soldier. Bnt yon 
mast adopt some measures, as yonr own and your fHends' 
h niges had become a prey to the flames. Good heavens 1 when 
will shallow man cease to put a value on everything if Since 
th^ homed your house, yon obliged M. de Choiseul to indem- 
nify yon. Experience has confirmed the rectitude of yonr esti- 
mate ; yon were paid far beyond the value of the property lost 
It is tme corapldnts were made that yon nj^ia opriated the in- 
demnity to yourself, pfivfug but a triOe to those whom you Lad 
seduced. Tn order to know what you dared to do, it is only 
necessary to know what you could safely do j the poor people, 
who stood in need of yonr protection, were neither in a posi- 
tion to advance claims, nor to expose the wrong done them ; 
they coold not manifest discontent and oppose yoor authority y 
an object of aversion to their countrymen, their retreat was no 
longer secure. It was quite natural for juu not lu let escape 
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some thousands of dollars that had once fallen into joorhanda; 
that would liaTc been an arrant folly. 

Notwitlistaadlnir tbeir gold, ihe di-> ijiiiiie of iheir numer- 
ous battalions, their fljing squadrons, and the akiil of their 
artiUerists, the Fr. nchwere disastrously defeated and extremely 
discooraged. Thej entrenched tbemselres at Yeacofato^ 
Penta, Oletta, St Xicolas, Borgo and Borbaggio. Winter, 
tbe season of repdse, was, for yon, mj dear sir, one of gr^ 
labour, and if yon conld not trinmph orer the obstinacy of 
prejudices which were deeply rooted in the mind of the people, 
voii <ni eeeded in seducinir some of their leaders, bv whose aid 
and that of the thirty battalions brought over the following 
spriogi by Count de A'aux, yon efifected the subjection of Cor* 
sica, and forced PaoU and his partisans into elUe. 

"A part of the patriots had fallen during the straggle for 
Independence, and another had fled a proscribed land, now the 
filthy nest of tyrants ; bat a great number neither fled nor 
perished ; they became the subject of bitter persecution. 
They were not of a venal stamp. The French domination 
could only be secured Ity their entire annihilation. Alas ! tiiis 
plan was literally accomplished. Some died victiuis to the 
offences imputed to them : others, betrayed by misplaced con- 
fidence, breathed out their h»t gasp on the scaffold, repreastng 
their tears. A great number, Imprisoned in the castle of Ton* 
Ion, by Narbonne Fritzlar, were poisoned by bad food, martyr* 
ized in their chains, and treated in the most infamoos manner, 

died a protracted and cruel death ( ) CJod I witness 

of their innocence, why hast thou not become their avenger? 

"In the midst of this universal misery, and the cries and 
groans of this wretched people, you began to enjoy the fruit of 
your labours. Honours, dignities, pensions were poured out 
upon yon, and your possessions would hare been yet more in«> 
ereased had not Dnbarry, OTcrthrowing M. Choisenl, deprived 
yoa of a protector and of a compensator of yonr serrices. 
The blow did not discoarapre you. You turned to the cabinet 
again. You only recognized the necessity of greater ludu^iiry. 
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Thej felt flattered by your zc^il, your services were so notori- 
ous ! . . . . Your demandii were ail conceded. Not coutent 
with the pond of Bigoglia, yoa asked a part of the lands of 
WTeral commuoes. Why did yon wish to deprive them of their 
property f one will ask. For my part, I ask what regards conld 
you have for a people by whom you kuew yourself to be de- 
tected ? 

''Your laTOunte project was to divide the island among 
ieo barons. ' Kot satisfied with having helped to forge the 
feiten of yoor native conntiy, yoo now wished to subject it to 
an absnrd feadal oppression. Bot I commend yon for having 

inflicted on the Corsicans the worst evils in your power. You 
Were 111 a sLulc of war with them, and, in suck a state, it is an 
axiom to do injury for one^s own advantage. 

" Bat, let Qs pass over these miseries ; we come to the pre- 
sent, and shall end a letter, which will not have failed to weaiy 
yon by its tedious length. 

** The condition of affairs in France foreboded extraordi- 
nary event?:. You feared their eifect in Corsica. The Rrune 
frenzy with which we were beset before the war, to your great 
vexation, began to disturb the French themselves. Your con- 
adeaoe began to get disquieted. Alarmed and dispirited, as 
you were, you did not give up— you determined to put every* 
tiling aL stake; but you acted as a man of sense — you took a 
wife, to make yourself the more secure. A woitliy man who, 
at your request, had given bis sister to your nephew, saw bim- 
self deceived. Your nephew, whose paternal estate you had 
swallowed up, to increase an inheritance which should have 
been his, found himself reduced to misery, with a numerous 

family. 

After you liad set your domestic affairs in order, yon turned 
your aiiention on the country. You saw it smoking with the 
blood of its martyrs, covered with victims, and every wYi ere 
breathing revengeful. feelings. But you saw here the brutal 
soldier, the insolent secretary, and the greedy tax gatherer 
lording it in unresisted sway, and the Corsicuns, under this 
84* 
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triple lliraldom, not daring to tliink of what they once were 
or what they might be. la the joy of your heart you said to 
yourself— tbiDgs go on bmrely, it is only neeessaiyto keep 
them so, and yoa immediately noited with the soldier, the 
secretary, and the tax gatherer. Nothing more was necessny 
than to have deputies animated by the same seniiinunts, for. as 
to yourself, it was not to be expected that a hostile ^voplc 
wonld choose yon as their representatitre. To effect your pur- 
poses the more readily, yon procured a decree reqairiog the 
deputies of the nobility to be chosen In an assembly of not 
more than twenty-two persons, thns rendering It necessary for 
you only to procure twelve votes to secure a majority. Yonr 
alHcvS of the snpieiiie council were exceedingly active; tbroats, 
promises, caresses, money, all were lavishly expended. You 
succeeded. In the communes, yonr friends were not so forts- 
nate. The first president was defeated, and two men of ex- 
treme Ideas were elected — ^the one was the son of the roost 
zealous advocate of the popular cause ; the other had seen 
Sioiiville and Xarbonne, and, siu:hiiif^ over his impotcacy, his 
sonl was filled with the horrors he had seen perpetrated. JBoUi 
these persons met the wishes of the nation,, whoso hope they 
were. The secret displensnre, and the anger eTinced at yo«r 
election, did credit to the skill of your manceuTres and thoie 
of yonr allies. 

When you reached Versailles you were a zealous royalist 
lu Paris you were mortified to see that the government, which 
had been erected on so many mins, was the same as that which 
had been stifled with ns at snch a waste of blood. 

The efforts of the evil designed fluled — the new coostita* 
tion, the admiration of Europe, commands the sympathy of 
CTcry thinking^ man. There wns only one resource left to yoa, 
and that was, to have it believed that this cojistitution was not 
snitable for our island, although it was precisely the same whi^ 
had produced such good results, and which it cost so much 
blood to depriTe ns of. 

All the deputies of the old administration, who naiarall; 
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joined your cabal, served you with all the zeal of ]u r^oiial sel- 
fishness. Memoirs were drawn up which prtltuded to exhibit • 
the advantages the existing goTernment bad conferred tipoo 
us, and which represented that everj change would be against 
the wishes of the people. At the same time the city of Ajaccio, 
becoming aware of yonr schemes, grew alarmed, and forni' d a 
national guard, and organized a committee. This unexin, ltd 
incident alaruied yon. The movement met with univen^al svm- 
pathy. You persuaded the minister charged with the affairs 
of 'Corsica that it was necessary to send yonr father-in-law, M« 
Gaiforiy thither, the worthy predecessor of Narbonne, and who, 
at the head of his troops, shamelessly dared to nphold that 
tTrainiy which his deceased father, of glorious iu( rnon*, !»ad 
overthrown by his genius and valour. Innumerable biuiiucrs 
betrayed the incapacity of your father-in-law. He only poi- 
iessed the ability of maidng himself enemies. Ou all sides 
the coantiy was rising against him. In this extremity yonr 
eyes were directed to Narbonne. Availing himself of a favour- 
able moment, Narbonne conceived the plan of securely estab- 
He^hini^ despotism in an island wliich he had desolated by his 
unparalleled cruelties. You agreed with him — the pku is re- 
Tealed— five thousand men have received marching orders — the 
decree increasing the provincial regiment a battalion has been 
forwarded~NartK>nne has started on the expedition. This 
poor nation, without arms, and courage, and the means of 1j' Ip, 
is now to be delivered into the hands of him who was its exe- 
cutioner. 

*'0, unhappy fellow-citizens I to what detestable intrigues 
were yon to fidl victims I yon discovered them when too late. 
How could you withstand ten thousand men without arms ? 

You yourselves had subscribed your own degradation ; hope 
had fli'd, and evil days had come on. Free Fiance rcj^ardt.d 
you with contempt, afflicted Italy with displeasnrc, and Europe, 
astonisthed at this deep and unexampled debasement, bad 
stricken from her annals the lioes which did honour to your 
''virtue. But yonr communal represent attvcs penetrated the ^ 
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plan, and informed you of it. A king, who always desired the 
happiness of his people, enlightened by M. Lafayette, that stead- 
fast friend of liberty, found means to frustrate the intrigues of a 
perfidious minister, whom rengpeance consUuitiiy etlmniatgd to 
injare yon. Ajaccio displayed a firm feadution in an addreu 
in which were forcibly depicted the OTik the despotic goven 
mcnl had bronp^ht on the country. The hitherto slumbering 
people of IJiislia aroused at the ery of danger, and touk up 
anus, with the determination they have always displayed. Arena 
came from Paris, animated by those sentiments which render a 
man capable of any undertaking, and insensible to fear. With 
arms in one hand, and the decree of the Natioaal Assembly ia 
the other, he intimidated the public enemy. Achille Murati, the 
conqueror of Capra\a, who had struck Genoa with despair, and 
who only needed a broader theatre and greater events to be a 
Tnrenne, remembered the companions of his glory, and that the 
time had come to win new lanrels ; he saw that lila coaatiy hsd 
need of men and arms, and with these he soogfat to serve her, 
and not with intriirues, in which he was totally unversed. 
Amid such a general rising, Gaffori returned to the insig-niti- 
cance, whence, against his will, he had beeo drawn forth by 
intrigue. Tie trembled in the fortress <^ Corte. Karboase 
hnrried off from Lyons, to conceal his shame and his diaboliesi 
plans. In a few days more Corsica is ehained to France, 
Paoli recalled, the prospect changes in a moment, and a career 
is presented to you, of which you never presumed to dream. 

" Pardon me, my dear sir, pardon me : I took up the pen to 
defend you, but my heart has strongly revolted against a sy»> 
tern in whose train were perfidy and treacheiy. And howf 
Son of this same native conntry, have yon never had any (Ming 
for it ? Was your heart never moved at the sight of the rocks, 
trees, houses, and jtlaees which were the scenes of your boyi.<ii 
Bports ? When you were l)r()ug]it into the world, she bore you 
on hur bosom, and she nonrished you with her fruits. Wlica 
yon came to years of maturity, she placed her hopes on yoa, 
faononred you with her confidence, and said to yon, ' My aoa. 
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tbon ccest the "vrretchcd condition to which nn'^iri men hare 
reduced me : I am meiiacvd aoev : hasieo, cj son, to Ter- 
EaiHcs, enlighten the great Idng^ ^mUftht/h his sospicioD, aod 
implore bis frieDdship/ 

But §Jmb ! you betrajed lier eenfidenee for gold, end, for 
the same mercenary reason, yon pluDged yoor svord into her 
bowels. O, my dear sir, I am far from within joa ill ; bat 

fear canscience has aTengiog stints. Your fellow 

eoaatrynien, who abhor yon, will cniigbieii France. Tbe 
estates, pensions, and otber fivita of yonr treacbeix, viO be 
taken from yoo. In the deerepitode of age and misery, in the 
fearful soHtode of erime, jon will fire long enongh to be tor- 
Hit. li ted by your conscience. The father wij point you oot to 
his fOii, the teacher to his pnpil. ?ayiiig: * Young m&n, Team 
to honour your country, virtue, tratb, and hamanitj.' 

" And she, who sacrificed to yon her yonth, grace, and Inno- 
cence, does not her pore and chaste heart tremble nnder the 
tonch of a criminal's hand ? Estimable and nnfortonate woman I 

* * « « 4c * 

"The ornaments and pomp of riches will »oou disappear 
beneath tbe contempt of yoor fellow men. O Lameth ! Robes- 
pierre 1 Petion ! Mirabeaa 1 BamsTe I Bailley I Lafayette ! be- 
hold the man who presumes to sit by yonr side. Reeking with 
the blood of his brethren, sofled by erery species of crime, he 
impudently presents himself in a general's costume, the unjust 
reward ins villainy. He dares to call himself a representative 
of the nation which he has sold, and you permit it I lie dares 
to lift np his eyes, and listen to yonr disconrses, and yon tole- 
rate it. 

"Bnt yon, who are perhaps misled by the error of the 

moment, will yon allow a traitor to persnade you to oppose the 
iic^v clianges; one, too, who, under the assiuudl < xtciior of au 
honest man, conceals the greediness of a lackey ? I cannot 
beiiere it. Yon will be the first to spam him with scorn and 
contempt, as soon as the time of fillainy is exposed, which he 
has so artlhlly woven. 



m TfiS DAWHIlia BMPIBOB. 

" I have the hoDOur, dear air, to be 7<w sort hmable wd 

obedient servaat. 

*' Bonaparte. 

*' From mj cabinet of Milelii, Janoarj 23, in the second jeac^ 

From my cabinet of Milelli — kow imperial tbat aoundal li 
most be confessed that tbis bold, vnapcriDg, powieiftil lettir of 
the twenty-one-year-old yonth, half BobeqMerre> half Mval* ii 

iQ no wise inferior to the best pamphlet eloqosaee of the venh 

lution. 

I will here remark, that of the six Corsican dcpaiica to the 
conTention, three voted for the life imprisonment of Louis 
Capet, two for imprisonment nntil peaoOi aad banishnwitt, aid 
Oristoforo Saliceti alone for death. 



CHAPTER VL 

NAFULEUN S LATTER ACTIONS IX CORSICA. 



Is 1791, two battalions were to be formed in Corsica, the 
soldiers of which were permitted to choose their own officers. 
It is curioos to observe what efforU were made by the fotmt 
emperor Napoleon to attain the post of chief of battalion, as if 

it were a post of the highest honour, and the snmmit of hnmas 
felicity. The dinicuUles were as frreat as the energy of the 
young candidate. The most distinguished men of Ajaccio, 
Caneo, Lodvico Omano, Ugo Peretti, MatteoPoszo di Borgo, 
and the rich Marias Peraldi, were his compeUtoia. The latter 
ridicaled Napoleon for his appearance, his diort statura, and his 
nnimposmg exterior. He received a challenge for his insolenee 
from the young aspirant, uliicb he accepted. His rival, impa- 
tiently pacing to and fro, awaited him until the evening at 
Greek chapel ^ bat Peraldi did not make his appearance, aa hia 
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haailj pre?cntcd Uim from procee(Uog to the ground, and fras- 
trsted the duel. 

Above tlie Qreek chmpeli whence there is a beaotifiil ?iev of 
the gitlf and cHy, on a shelf of the moDntain, at the present 
day, a small Ionic temple is to he seen. On asking after its 
parpose, I h arnpd that it was tbe ninnuincnt of reruldi, the 
rival of Na|ioleon for the post of major. His family lias left 
BO Other traoe behind it, than that of being tbe richest of Cor* 
sioa. 

Madame Letltia offered half her fortune to obtain for her 
ftiTaarite son tbe command of the battalion. Her house was 

constantly open for Napoleon's numerous party, and her table 
ever spread, lu the chambers and the entries, nun passes were 
placed for the accommodation by night of his armed adherents: 
People, at that tame, lived in the defonsive state of the Ten- 
detla. The position of affairs was critical. Kever was Napo- 
leon so highly excited as at^tbis period ; he slept not of nights, 
and he passed the days iu intense agitation in his room, or in 
coiisukatiun with the Abbe Fcsch, and his parlizaiis. Tic was 
tbooghtful and pale, his eyes full of iire, and iiis soul of paission. 
He probably stniggled for the consnlship and the empire, with 
im pertofbatlon of mind than for the rank of major of the 
national goard of AJaodo. 

The commi.ssary, who was to conduct the election, Lad 
arrived, and taken lodp^iugs in the hoose of Peraldi. 'J1iis was 
alarming. It was resolved to execnte an 18th of Lrumaire 
stimtagem, a little <wp (Tetat. The ])arty of Napoleon put 
thamselTes in a state of defence, and the fierce and insolent 
B&gaglino, one of hss partisans, armed to the teeth, penetrated 
by night Into tbe house of Peraldi, whom be fonnd sitting at a 
table with the commissary. *' Madame Letitia wishes to speak 
with you 1" exdaimod Bagagliuo, in a threatening tone, " but 
immediately/' The commissary followed, as the Poraldists 
darad not pretent him ; the Napoleonists carried off the com- 
miBsary, and compelled him to take np his qnarters in the Bona^ 
parte honsei voder the pretext thai be was not free in that of 
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Peraltli. This politic move shows the promptitude and refiolo^ 

The Bonaparte house was now put in a state of armed prepa* 
latioD, but the Pcraldists made no move. The day of el^ctioft 
came ; it was to be held ia the chorch of San Fraooeeeo. A 
tamnlt arose, Geronimo Posio di Borgo was iNdlad dowa from 
the orator's stand, and with dilBcoltj protected agaiast his 
as^ants. The election resulted in the choice of Quenza, of the 
Iloiiaparte pariy, as first chief, and Napoleou as the second to 
hi in. The victory was ahiiost complete, and the unattaiuabii' 
aim almost achieved. Napoleon was second commanding officer 
of a battalion ! 

From this time forward, Kapoleon lived only in his battalioa, 
of which he was the son!. Here he made his practical militaij 
studies before he took the field in persotty as in the dob of 
Ajaccio he bad gradaated in the school of polities. In the 

haau while, the divi:iiou between the hostile partieSj the aristo- 
crats auil the citizens under the influence of the priests — and the 
national battalion, increased from day to day. The Corsicaa 
mountaineers of the present day give one an idea of what mo&i 
have been the appcarancfl} and character of this Qnenza*Ni^io- 
leon battalion. The citiaens of iljaccio had good reasoii to 
look with apprehension on this troop, in the traiaiog of fanatical 
tncniagnardi. A bloodj combat took place between the people 
of Ajaccio and the battalion on Easter day, 1 792. It 
meiiced on the diamond square and lasted several liavs, with a 
jrreat effubiun of blood, iu defiance of all the efforts of the civil 
authorities and the military commandant, Maillard, to arrest 
it. Xapoleon had the good fortune to escape with his life. 
After the storm was allajed^ he issued a justificatory address in 
the name of his battalion to the department^ the minister of 
war, and the legislative anembly. Three committees of in- 
Testlgation were therenpon sent to Ajaccio ; they made » 
favourable report on the conduct of the battalion, but it was 
withdrawn from Ajaccio. 2sapoleon went to Corte, where he 
met a cold reception from PaolL 
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lo May of f!»o srimp year, he travelled to Paris to bring his 
abter from St Cyr. Tba confusion of political aifain at the 
capital Borprised him, and blasted all the hopes he had cher- 

Med of promotion in the army. His passionate Corsican tern- 
|j< rafneot was so much irritated, that it is said he meditated 
suicide. He gave vent to his feelings in a dialogue on self- 
mnrder. l^apoleon left Paris soon after the terrible 2d of Sep- 
tetDber, and returned to Corsica. 

The man who was destined to metamorphose Europe, at the 
same time that Dumonriez was astonishing the world by the 
first martial deeds of the yo\]ii<^^ republic, was actively en craved 
in the savage Corsica, in resisting the cabals of his opponents, 
and in inventing factions plots of his own, and daily expoang 
hu Hlb to the dagger and mnsket of the assassin. He went 
again to Corte, where he was dismissed with a severe reproof 
from Paoli. Their paths in life were widely separate, for the 
Tounff Napoleon cherished a far diflferent ambition tlmn thnt of 
treading in the footsteps of the noble patriot. Hud be done 
so, bad his heart kindled with a love of Corsican liberty, some 
wild shepherd might, at this day, have pointed me to the scene 
of some horrible deed, and have said : " behold, here fell the 
great Corsican leader, Napoleon Bonaparte, who was almost 
as famous as Samjut r').^ 

Paoli gave Napoleon orders to repair to Bonifacio, to join 
the expedition against Sardinia. He obeyed with great ill 
hamoiir* 

He remained eight months in Bonifacio, engaged In the 
doties with which he was entmsted. On the 88d of January, 

a day after the execution of Louis XVT., Napulcoii nearly lost 
his life in Bonifacio. Some marine soldiers, a furious rabble 
from Marseilies, bad come on shore, and fallen into a quarrel 
with the Corsican battalion ; when Napoleon hastened to restore 
peace, he was received with » roaring ea ira, and with outcries 
denouncing him as an aristocrat, and they rushed on him, and 
would have hnng him at the lautern, had not the mayor, people 
and soldiers, driven them off. 
85 
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The expedition devised against Sardiuia, under iUe commaDd 
of Tragneti to intimidate the court of Tario, completelj failed. 
It 2B asserted that PaoU contributed to this resolt He had 
placed a thoasand of the National Guards, nader the cosunaod 
of bis friend Colonna Cesari ; bnt, as he himself subseqaentlj 
related, be said to bini : " Remember, CeBari, that Sardinia is 
the natural ally of our island, and that in all emergencies it has 
supplied us with provisions and ammunition ; and that the 
king of Piedmont has always been the friend of the Conicaiit 
and our canse." The squadron, under the orders of Colonas^ 
sailed, at length, from Bonifacio, aprainst the island of Santa 
Maddaleuu. Napoleon was second in coinni nMi, and v»aji 
entrusted with the artillery^ be burned with impatience, u 
this was his first deed of arms. Ue was one of the first to 
jump on shore ; and he hurled a fire ball with his own hand 
into the little town of Maddalena. But his cazefully prepared 
plans bad no result ; the Sardinians made a sortie, and Co- 
lonna immediately ordered a retreat to be sounded. 

Young Napoleon wept from rage ; be protested violently to 
Colonna; and, as his remonstrances were not heeded, he 
turned to some officers, and said : " He does not uodenlaad 
^e." Colonna called him to order — exclaiming : " To« an 
insolent, sir!" The young soldier, aware of his duty, sunk 
into silence, and placed himself at liis post *' Lie is notbing 
but a parade horse," said be, afterwards. Thus uufortuoately 
ended Napoleon's first trial of arms. 

On his return to Bonifacio, be learned that Pa<4l, who bad 
now felt himself obliged to throw off the mask, bad disaolTed 
the Quenza battalion. This occurred in the spring ui 17 03, 
at the time the Convention bad sent Saliceti, Delcber and 
Lacombe, as commissioners, to the* island, liucieo Bonaparte 
and Bartolomeo Arena had denounced PaolL Napoleon, bow- 
ever, took no part in the dennneiation ; but he was rather inelH 
gated by the memory of his father and his own magnaoimitv to 
defend him. lie himself wrote a defence of Taoli to the Con- 
vention — an act which did him great honour. This remark able 
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tomposiiioD is yet pmerred, bat I look npoD it rather as the 
first draft than a perfected prodoctioD. 



NAPOLEON S LETTER TO THE CX)M¥ENTION. 
RmtmiTATITBS 1 

Yon are the troe organs of the popular sovereignty. AH 
your decrees are dictated hj the nation, or are immediately 

executed by it. Every one of your laws is a bencfaelion, and 
jrives yea new claims to the gratitude of posterity, and to that 
of the world, which will date ita freedom from yon. 

One of year decrees has profoundly aggrieved the citizens 
of Ajaccio : I mean that which commands a yeteran of seventy 
years to appear at your bar, there to take his place alongside 
of infamous insurgents, and the bnscly ambitions. 

Can Paoli be a revolutionist or a criminally ambitious person ? 

An instigator to insurrection I and why ? Is it perhaps to 
nTenge the family of the Bourbons, whose perfidions policy 
steeped his conntry in misery, and forced him into exile t But 
did not that end with the tyranny, and have yon not satiated 
your wrongs, as well &6 his own, if he yet remembers them, in 
the blood of Louis ? 

An insurrectionist I and why? Is it perhaps for the pur- 
pose of restoring the aristocracy of the nobility and the priest- 
hood r He, who since his thirteenth year ♦ » ♦ * * he, who 
when scarcely arrived at the head of aifairB, destroyed the 
ft i^tlal system, and recognized no other distinction than that of 
citizen ? he who, thirty years ago, fought against Kome, and 
was excommanicated (that was nn injustice), who took pos- 
session of the property of the bishops in order to give them to 
Venice * • * » * |o luly. * ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

An insarrectiohist I and wherefore f To deliver Corsica to 
England ? he would not surreudtr it to France despite the 
offers of Chauvclin, the titles, and promised rewards ? 

Give Corsica to England 1 What would he gain by living 
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ia the mud of London ? Whj did he not remain when exiled 
there? 

Can Paoli be selfish ? If be be selfish, what more can be 
desire f He is the idol of his conntrymeo, who deny him no- 
thing: he is at the head of the army; he now Btands ready 
to defend his country against a foreign attack. 

If PaoU were ambitious, he has gained all by t)ie republic; 
and if he e?er showed himself attached xq * * * * * suioe the 
Constltaent Assembly, what must he not do to-daj, when the 
people are eTeiything ? 

Paoli ambitions! Representatives! when France was g(v 
vcniod by a corrupt court, and when there \vas no faith in 
patriotism or virtue, it might have nnquestionably been said 
that Paoli was ambitious. We made war i^nst the tjrani : 
that perhaps was not done ont of love to fteedom and oar 
conntry, but to promote the ambition of onr leader I In Cob* 
leiiiz, indeed, Paoli must be considered ambitious; bat in 
Paris, if he is properly imdcrstood, he is the patriarc-li of the 
French republic; he will be regarded as such by posterity; 
and as snob is he esteemed by the people. Follow my 
advice ; silence this calnmnious accQsation» and the base men 
who nse yon as their instmments. Representatives 1 PaoU is 
more than a veteran of seventy years ; he is infirm ! But for 
this he would have gone to your bar, and iuinihilated bis 
euemicij. We are all indebted to him, even to the good for- 
tune of being a French republic. He eigoys onr' nnshafceit 
confidence. Recall so much of yoor decree of April 9, as 
relates to him, and gire this whole people again the joy * * * * 

The young rrvulutioriist, nevertheless, soon after sepnratcii 
entirely from Paoli, and became his mortal enemy. The vete- 
ran found in the young man a most violent enemy<^not of his 
person, bat of his ideas. It is said that Paoli did not then 
understand him ; and that he invited him to nnite with bun la 
separating Corsica from France, and in uniting it witii Eng- 
land. Napoleon indignantly rejected the proposition, and 
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Pftoll fell into a violent [)assion. an<] tlie fiercest batred ag-ainst 
him. The party of Paoli was numerous, and the citadel of 
Ajftodo was also io the hands of his friend Colonna. Paoli 
and Posio di Borgo, then attoiuey^geaeril, baring refosed to 
obey the sammons to appear before the Conrention, were pot 
uuder its ban, and were iu open hostilities witu 1 ranee. 

The three representatives now appointed Napoleon Bonn- 
p irtc inspector-general of the artillery of Corsica j and gave 
him orders to eonqner the citadel of Ajaccio. He made the 
attempt, bat all his exertions to snbdoe the fortress of his 
natife city biled. For once, destiny bad plurted no lanrels for 
Xapoleon in Corsica. During this enterprise his life was put 
in extreme jeopardy, lie occupied the tower of Capitello with 
fifty men, to operate from that point by land, while the gun- 
boats bombarded it from the sea. The fleet was driTen ont of 
the gnlf by the storm, and Napoleon remained for three days 
separated from It In the tower ; during all which time he was 
oblisred to live on horse flesh, and to defend himself, until some 
Khcphei*d8 from ihc mountains released him from his sitaation, 
aud be crossed over the water to tlie fleet. 

He went back, by Und, in a sad state of disconragement, to 
Bastla. On the way he learned that his life was menaced, that 
Marios Peraldi had stirred up the people to take bim prisoner 
and deliver him to Paoli, who would s^hoot liim as soon as he 
got him into his power. The pastor concealed him in Yivario, 
and he was rescued, with great difficulty, by his frionds, from 
the popular fnry in Bocognano. He there hid himself in a 
room, and escaped by night into the street. He, at length, 
nrriTcd in safety at Ajaccio ; but he was here yet more violently 
tlircatened, and he was obliged to flee from his house and cou- 
c< al himself all night iu a grotto. JJis friends, at la.st, era- 
barked him on board a Tessel, which carried him in safety to 
Bastia. In the meantime, the fury of the Paoliste Tented 
itself on Napoleon's family. Madame Letitia, frightened at 
tl»e sipns of imminent daneer, fled with her children to MilelH, 
ac'couipunied by some faithful peasants of Hastelien and Bocog* 
35* 
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uano. With her were Lonis, Elisa, Paolina and the Abbe 
Fesch. Hieron_) rnns and Carolina remained concealed in the 
house of the Ramolinis. As they were not safe in Milelli, the 
anxious family Hed, during the night, to the sea-shore, in the 
neighbonrfaood of the tower of Capitello, in the hope of beiu^ 
Able to Await there the expected French fleet The flight 
throagfa this nigged moantaiQ land was veiy ioibome, as there 
are no other roads bnt over the roeks, the macchia, and the 
mountain streams. Madame Letitia held the little, delicate 
Paolina by the haml ; Fesoh walked with Kli^a and Louis : a 
troop of parli.saiiii from Basielica, the birth-place of Saiupiero. 
marched in the van ; and in the rear were a company of men 
from Bocognano, armed with daggers, gone and pistols. Thus 
wandered the family of Napoleon over the mountains, and, 
after great &tigae, clambering over roeks, and wading through 
water, they reached the shore of Capitello, where they all se- 
creted themselves in the thickets. 

At this same time, Xapoleon had embarked in a small ves- 
sel, and had sailed before tlie Frencli Heet, which had got nnder 
weigh from Bastia, in order to laud at Ajaccio and take the 
castle. He debarked on the blood islands, where many of the 
shepherds of his family pastured their herds. Here, learning 
that his family had taken to flight, he sent shepherds in all 
quartets to hunt them up. He waited the whole night in great 
anxiety for some tidings of them. It was morning. lie sat 
under a rock, anxiously thinking of the fate of his family. A 
shepherd sutiJenly rushes towards him, exelaimincr. ** save 
yourself!" A troop of men who had set out from Ajaccio to 
> capture Bonaparfce and his £unUj followed him in rapid pursuit. 
Napoleon sprang into the sea. His little vessel, a ckeiegw, 
kept his pursuers in check by a brisk fire until he was taken 
up by the boat. 

On the same day Bonaparte sailed into the gulf, and, as he 
was drifting along near the coast, he observed some people ou 
the shore, wiiu made sijrns to take them np. 

The suffering family w^re quickly sent to Calvi, where they 
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were hospitably received. The Bonaparte liousc, however, was 
brokeQ ioto and plundered by the iul'uriated people. The 
family were indebted for their preserraUon entirely to the pm- 
deDce of the Corsican Costa, to whom Napoleon left a legacy 
of one handred thonsand francs in his will, as a mark of his 

gratitude. 

After an iins«cces«ful attempt on Ajaccio, in which he was 
not sopported by the fleet, iNapoleon sailed to Calri, whence 
he soon after departed from Corsica, and again appeared in 
Tonlon. 

Pasqaale Paoli had thus driven him on a historica] scene of 

action. Two men, bitter enemies of each other — Marbouf and 
I'aoli — the one re})rcsenting (iespotism, the other democracy, 
had opened a career to 2>^apo}eoD. When Napoleon became 
consnl, his star was beaming in bright eifalgence over the 
world. Paoli's snn had long set It is affecting to see the 
veteran soldier and statesman, Paoli, while living as an exile in 
a soiitary house in London, illuminating; liis Iiouse in liis unf?el- 
fi:>h jOY at the news of Napoleon's ekction tu the consulate. 
He forgot his animosity, in the hope that the great Corsican 
wonld prove a shield of defence to injured humanity. In a 
letter he said — " Xapoleon has executed onr vendetta on all 
who were the canse of onr fall. I only wish that he may re- 
ni^^mber his native land.^' lie remained in exile. Napoleon 
uid not rornll him, probably through fear of exciting the 
jealousy of the French. 

In the days of his fortune, Napoleon forgot his Httle native 
country, dngpratefnl and weak, as all adventurers who are un- 
willing to remember the obscure spot of theur birth. He did 
nothing for the poor land, for which the Corsicans never for- 
pave him. Thov rpmrmber to this da v. thai when a Cor.-^ican 
once presented him.>tir to him, he asked him dryly — " How is 
it now in Corsica ? Do the Corsicans murder each other as 
much as ever 

After his flight from Corsica, he visited that cradle of his 
ancestors only once again, and that on his return from I^gypt. 
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On llip 20 til of September, 1199, bis vessel entered the bar- 
boQr of Ajaccio. With him were Marat, who, in another 
character was, at a later period, to leave this same haibonr, 
Engene, Bertbier, Lannes, Andreossi, Louis Bonaparte, Mooge 
and Berthollet. He sat up all night on board, reading the 
journals, deep iiilu the following day. lie did not wish to 
land, but bis conapanions were curions to become acquainted 
with his place of birth, and he finally yielded to their soIiciU* 
tions and those of the citixens of Ajaccio. A person who wit> 
nessed this landing of Napoleon gave me a description of it 
"This square," said he, " was filled with shoutincr multitudes, 
and the roofs were covered with people, all eager to see the • 
wondrooB man, who, but a few years before, was familiar to 
them as a sprace officer; and one of the club leaders of the 
place. He descended at the Bonaparte bonse. He walked 
about on the diamond sqnace. I must tell yon a story which 
does him honour. When Napoleon was in Ajaccio, he was 
bitterly hated by the priests and aristocrats. One day as be 
was returning to bis house, and had come to the corner of thii 
street, be saw a priest, a relative of mine, standing at the win- 
dow of that house yonder, and aiming bis gnu at bim. Xa- 
poleon instantly dodged, and the ball struck the wall above his 
head. A moment sooner and there would have been uo eini '*- 
ror Xapoleon. Bonaparte, on this occasion, met the same 
priest in the diamond square ; the former, remembering hit 
shot, tamed aside to a?oid him, bat Napoleon seeing him, 
went up to him and gave him his band, and Jocularly reminded 
htm of the past. He was then no Corsican, and great men 
readily forgive injuries." But Napoleon was, indeed, a genuine 
Corsican when he caused the Duke d'Enghiea to be shot 
That was the act of a Corsican bandit, and can only be pro- 
perly nnderstood when we remember what the cnstom of blood 
revenge allows in Corsica, viz., the murder of the innocent 
members of the hostile family. Napoleon could never entirely 
divest himself of his Corsican nature, and, tlKTofijre, was ho a^? 
romautic, theatrical, and adventurous us the Corsicaus for the 
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most part are. Egypt, Russia, Elba, arc places in his history, 
where he was nothing hnt a great and hold adTentarer. 

While in Ajaccio he went a hunting with his companions, 
and passed a day in Milelli, where he once wrote the pamphlet 

a^aiuit LInttafuoco. IIow many wonderful actions lie had 
already aeliicved, and how many princes and nations had 
alrcndj faileu beneath the power of his sword atul the thnnder 
of his cannon I He ciJled his shepherds, and richly rewarded 
the Bagaglino, who had formerly executed his first eaup d'etat. 
He distributed his herds and his lands. His nurse, Camilla 
llari, came also to see him, Inonght him a bottle of milk as 
a present : embracing him with tears of joy, she said, in her 
fMwVe and simple manner : " I gave yon the milk of my heart, 
now take that of my goats." Napoleon presented her with a 
comfortable house in Ajaccio, and a considerahle piece of land, 
to which he added, when he became emperor, a pension of three 
thouisaiid six hundred francs. After a stay of six days in Cor- 
sica, he resumed his voyage to i rauce. 

He never after that time visited his native island ; but fate 
again showed it to him in the distance, when he stood an eiule 
on the iron bound shores of Elba ; thence he was permitted, by 
ironic destiny, to behold the obscure spot whence he had 
plunged into the world, as a child of fortune, to make liimself 
a name. 

Id his island prison of St. Helena, his thoughts continually 
reverted to Corsica. The dying man is wont to pass in review 
the history of his life, and on no part of it does he dwell with 

more fondness than on his boyhood. Napoleon spoke a great 
ilial of bis birth-place. In his coinniLMitarit's he says: "My 
good Corsicans, in the time of the consulate and the empire, 
were not pleased with me. They asserted that I did hnt 
little for my native country. .... My enemies and my rivals 
watched all my actions ; everything that I did for my fellow 
Corsicans was regarded as a wrong to the French. This 
obligatory jioiiry turned n»y cunniryuicn against uie, and chilled 
them into iuUiU'erence to my person. I regret it, but I could 
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not liave acted otherwise. When Uie Corsieans saw me unfor- 
tunate, and all Europe in conspiracy against me, thej forgot 
eTerftbiog, like men of firm and oncomipted Yirtae. and held 
tfaemaelTes ready to make eveiy aacrifiee in mj behalf, if I kad 
desired it» . . • . What recollections I still eheriah of Corsiea I 
I jet remember with Joy its beaotifol Tallejs and mountains, 
and the rery perfiime of its air. I woald haTe bettered the lot 
of my beautiful Corsica ; I woald have made ray coantiymen 
happy, but my sadden fall prevented the ejscecutiou of mj pro- 
jects." 

The first question which he addressed to his Corsican snr* 
geon, Antomarchi, when he entered his chamber in St. ITelenay 
was the foiiowing: "HaTe joa a Filippini?" (the Corncea 
historian.) Many of bis countrymen had accompanied bin 
from the ishind, and some of them he raised to fortune and 
rank, among whom may be mentioned Baecioebi, Arena, Sali- 
ceti. Cervoni, Ariighi, Casabianca, Abbatucci, Sebastiaui. 
He contracted a friendship witli the same Colonna, tov\-ards 
whom he was once so bitterly hosiiie, which lasted until his 
death. It is said Uiat Paoli had proposed to him to surprise 
Napoleon at Ajaccio, and to take him, dead or alive; but 
Colonna refused to yield to the proposition, according to the 
story. He remained a friend to both Xapoleon and Paoli, 
without dissimulation, for he was a noble man. He was the 
first who knew df Kapoleon's fli^^ht from Elba, ami in his will 
at St. Helena, the emperor entrn.sted him with the care of his 
mother. Colonna performed tlie trust with srru|Mi]ons tideliiy, 
and down to the death of Letitia be remained her friend, and 
the ^ardian of her estate. After that erent he retired to 
Yico, in the vicini^ of Ajaocio. 

The dying Xapoleon receired the last nnetlon at St. Helena, 
from the bands of a Corsican, the priest Yignale, who was 
afterwaids assassinated in Corsica. Thus died he. surrounded 
by his country mcu, who remuiued wila luin to the last. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

TWO COFrUiS. 

"What hju< become of the migjlity kinp^g throoo? 
Wbcro aro tht- ;,'roai uicn of hcri'ic mouM? 
Thou proest from hence, but tlie AvorM endures^ ' 
And thy faie'0 myitcirj ii? yet uii8olved. * * 

Full of wise leuona ia fur u« thy career, 
Why then do we tbink of it so lightly ? 

As, in his now deserted and silent Louse, I stood pondering 
on the history of Napoleon — his splendid empire, and the 
princes and people who paid him homage-— the startling events 
to wbicb he gave the impulse — and his anparalleled actions, I 
was touched alilce with a feeling of sadness and gratification. 

All those mighty passions which insatiably devoured half the 
wuild. wliere are they now, what do tliey yet move? They are 
as a dream, as a great fable, told by the nurse to her children. 
Thanks to time. It is the still and mysterious power which 
leTets all again, even the heaven-aspiring conqnerors. It is the 
wholesome ostracism. 

Where Is Napoleon ? What is left of him ? 

A name and a relic, which a too easily blinded people now 
openly worship. As the secret funeral ceremony of Napoleon 
in 1821 appears to me that which has now been performed on 
tbe other side of the Rhine. Bat the dead do not rise to life 
again. After the gods come tbe shadows, and after tbe tragedy 
of tbe world, the farce. A cadareroiis smell passes through the 
world, since there, beyond the Khiac, they have roused a deud 
man from bis sleep. 

I went (Irom the house of Letitia to her mortuary chapel. 

Tbe itxeet of tbe king of Rome leads to tbe cathedral of 
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Ajaci'io. This church i> a heavy buil<]in? witli a ]>Iaiii fucnde. 
over the portal of which i:> to Jje seen the remuius of an eiSaced 
escutcheon, no doobt that of the extinct republic of Genoa. 
The interior is gay, and rather pleasing^ aod is divided bj 
heavy pillars into three aisles ; the cupola is small as well as 
the tribnne. 

To the right, by the choir, is a small chapel, bung in biaek : 

two coffins, covered with black velvet, stand within it, before 
an altar, dre-SL-d np in quite a rustic style; at the foot au'i 
head of each coniii are two lieavr wooden candlesticks, and 
over them ever hangs a small, but cxtiuguished lamp. On the 
coffin to the left lies a caTdinal's bat and a wreath of immortals^ 
and on the right one an imperial crown and a wreath of immor- 
tals also. They contain the remains of Cardinal Fesch, and of 
Madame Letitia, and were brought hither in 1851 from their 
Italian vaults. Lctitia died on the 2d of February, 1830. in 
her palace at Rome, on the square of Tenice, and her rolTiii 
was aficrwards placed in the little town of Cometo near Kome. 

Iso marble, no arti.stical ornaments, no sepulchral pomp- 
nothing adorns the spot, where lies a woman who gare birth to 
an emperor, three kings and three princesses. 

There is an nnconsclons irony, and a deep tragic sense in the 
almost mstic simplicity of Letitia^s death chapeL It looka 
like a royal crypt on the stage. Her coffin rests on a high 
woodcu pciic-liil, the candelabra are also of wood, and the gold 
is mere tinsel. The hangings of tlie chapel, which ap})ear to 
* be of velvet, are only common taOeta, and the long silver fringe 
is nothing but silver paper. The golden imperial crown on the 
coffin is of wood, gilt over. Only the crown of immortals is 
genuine. 

I was told that this mortuary chapel was -only provisionary, 
and that a new cathedral was to be bnilt, with a chapel for 

Letitia. That will hardly be dune, fur the Corsicans arc very 
poor, and I should he sorry fur it. The worthy citizens of 
Ajaccio do not know what a deep meaning this chapel conveys, 
and what a lesson of wisdom it teaches. . . . What has beoome 
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of the crowns which Letitia of Ajaccio, and her children wore ? 
For one short evening were they royal persofis ; tlicn they" 
qaickly threw aside their parple robes m il ccptrcs, and disap- 
peared as if tbej had never existed. Therefore has history her- 
■elf laid the crown of tinsel on the coffins of citizen Bamolino's 
dmnghter. Let it alone, it is none the less beantifnl, though it 
be as false as the fortone of the bastard kings which this wumau 
bore. 

Never, as long as the world has existed, has a mother's heart 
beat so high as that of the woman in this coffin. She saw her 
chUdren, one after another, raised to the highest snmmit of 
bnvan glory, and she saw them fall from the same. She has 
paid the debt of destiny. 

Yes, indeed — whoever stands bv this coffin will find it diffi- 
cnlt to control his emotion — so painfully all'ecting is the great 
tragedy of the mother's heart enclosed there. What an nn- 
merited &te, and how happened it that snch world-historical 
might, and snch man and town^destroying powers were matured 
in the bfeasi of a yonng, modest, and innocent woman f 



CHAPTER Vin. 

rOZZO DI BOBUO. 

Tm bonse in the Napoleon street, in which the fagitire 
Mnimt resided, has been conrerted into a palace. The shield 
orer the door aanonnces that it belongs to the fhmilj Posso di 

Borgo. Kext to the Bonaparte family, the Pozzo di Borgo is 
the most celebrated of Ajaccio : it is of old noble descent, end 
was known long before the former in the annals of Corsica, iu 
the sixteenth centory the Pozzo di Borgos distinguished them- 
seivea hi the serrice of Venice. The Corsican poet, Biagino di 
36 
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Leca, who iu his epic of Ornano Mars celebrates the actions of 
Alfonzo Omimo, and at the same time eulogizes several Poszo 
di Borgos, and predicts immortal glory to their race. 

The family has gained a European repntatioa ibroagb Coant 
Andrea Poszo di Borgo, the young companion of Napoleon, 
friend of Paoli, and implacable enemy of the emperor. He 
was born March 8, 1768, in Alata, a vOlage in the vicinity of 
Ajaccio ; he stndied law in Pisa, as Charles Bonaparte, and in 
Corsica <uccessfrilly played the parts of a democrat, revolution 
ist and friend of Taoli. In 17^1 be was deputy from Ajaceio. 
the procureur general, and Paoli's right hand man. When 
Corsica nnited with England, he became president of the state 
councQ under the Ticerovaltv of Elliot. It said that the dliilo- 
mat brought his patron, Paoli, into discredit with the English, 
in order to increase his own inflnence. He afterwards left Cor- 
sica, and made scTeral voyages to London, Tienna, Knssi% 
Constantinople and Syria ; wandering throngh the world, and 
among the courts, like Sampiero, the unrelenting euemj stimu- 
lated the animosity of cabinets against Napoleon. In 1S02, 
the emperor Alexander made him a Kussiau counsellor of state. 
Napoleon pnrsaed him with equal hatred, and soaght,-by every 
possible means, to get his formidable and indomitable antago- 
nist into his power. After the peace of Presbnrg he asked for 
his surrender. Had his request been complied with, he would 
have treated Posso di Borgo as Charies XII. did PatkoL 
Wonderfol is this enmity — pure Corsican vendetta, carried on 
to the theatre of the great world. It was Pozzo di Borgo who 
stimulated J?ernadotte to activity against Napoleon, and it was 
he, who incited the allies to their rapid march on Paris ^ ha it 
was who removed the king of Rome, and who urged the congress 
of Vienna to banish Napoleon from the dangerously near Elba 
to some more remote island. At Waterloo he appeared in 
arms against his enemy, and was wounded. When at last hia 
gigantic foe lay forcTer chabed to the bleak rodn of St. 
Helena, in the exulialioa of satiated rage, the diplumui ex- 
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claimed : " I have not killed NapoleoD, bat I have Uirown the 
last BboTel of earth on him 
PozEO di Borgo obtained a Rnssian coronet, and the hononr 

of representing all the Ilus.sia- at the court of France. AVhile 
liTine in Paris he openly oj>|»o.-t'd the reaction, and thua set 
himself at Tariancc with the absolute courta. He was, and 
he ever remained a Corsiean, despite his career. I have been 
informed that he never renounced the cnstoms of his eoontiy, 
which be fondly loTed. It maj almost be said that he there 
Tanqoished Napoleon, for he won the grateful esteem of his 
countrrraen. Napoleou did nothincr for Corsica, Pozzo di 
Borgo a great deal. He caused a carefully revised edition of 
the Corsican historians, Filippini and Peter, to be published, 
and Qregori dedicated a collection of statutes to him. His 
generosity to bencTolent institntiotts, and his expenditures 
among his countrymen, were Tery considerable. He died, in 
j»rivaU', February 15, 1842, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, Hisrontented with the world, and sick of heart. He was 
one of the most astute diplomats, and ablest statesmen of the 
present century. 

His immense fortune went to his nephews, who hare pur- 
chased rich estates near Ajaccio. One of them was assassinated 
a few years ago in the neighbourhood of the city. Ue was the 
steward of the bounties of Count Carlo Andrea to bis coun- 
trymen, and had rendered himself odious bv his wicked con- 
dud In consequence of his seduction of a daughter of one of 
his neighbours, and his refusal to pay the family a large com- 
pensatory sum of money, they resolved to take his life. One 
day, as he was ndincr in his carriag-e from the villa to the town, 
they surroQuded him and called out to him : " Xcphcw of Carlo 
Andrea Pozzo di Borgo, descend 1" The unfortunate man im- 
mediately complied with the command. The assassins in cold 
blood executed their Tcngeance on him» in broad daylight, as 
If they were performlnc: nn art of popular justice on a criminal. 
The shots did not iniiueuiaielv kiii him. The murderers them- 
scl?es carried the dying man to the vehicle, and commanded 
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the coachman to rctoro, io order that the nephew of Pozzo di 
Borgo might die in his bed. They then fled to the macchia^ 
where they were some time after slain in a combat with the 
gendarmes. 

The abore Is a specimen of the popular justice, as it is so 
often pnictised in the land of the Oorsicans. I will now relate 
a second example. It is an admirable but cruel story, which 
occurred in the birth-place of Pozzo, in Alata, a few miles 
from ^accio. 

THE C0B8ICAK BBUTtTS. 

Two grenadiers of the French Flanders regiment, which lay 

in garrison in Ajuccio, as a Genoese auxiliary corps, one day 
deserted and lied into the mountains of Alata; they there con- 
cealed themselves in the wilderness, where thej had solicited 
the sympathy and liospitality of the shepherds. 

Sacred is hospitality. Whoever violates its obligations, 
according to the ancient ancestral customs, is looked upon by 
God and man as a Cain. 

When spring came, some officers of this same regiment went 
a hunting in the mountains of Alata. They approached quite 
near to the hiding-place of the two fugitives. They saw the 
officers, and hid themselves from view bi-hind a rock, in order 
to escape recognition. A young shepherd happened at the 
time to be pasturing his goats close at hand. M. de Kozieres, 
colonel of the regiment, on perceiving him, went up to him, 
and asked him if some grenadier deserters lay concealed any- 
where in the mountains. "I do not know," responded the 
yonng shepherd, confusedly. M. de Bozieres grew suspicious. 
He threatened the boy with Immediate imprisonment in the 
citadel of Ajaecio, unless he told the truth. 

The frightened Joseph said nothing, but tremblingly pointed 
to the spot wliere the i)uor deserters had sought refuge. The 
oiUcer did not understand him. " Speak I" he shouted. Joseph 
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said nothing, bot pointed again, as before. The other officers 
now started for the indicated spot, probably in the expectation 
of llndinp^ some wild beast, which they supposed the boj 

intended to ihtiiuutc by liis sig'ns- 

On their approach, the two grenadiers jumped up, and" ran 
off, but they were overtaken and caiitored. 

IL de Rozieres gaye Joseph fonr bright gold Loafs, d'ors 
as a reward. When the yonng shephetd took the gold pieces 
in his hand, in his childish joy he fbrgot the officers, the grena- 
dier's and the whole world, for he had never seen a gold coin 
before. He ran off to the capanna of his father ; and calling 
his father, mother and brothers together, with gestures of the 
most extraTagant joy, he showed them his treasure. 

" How did joa earn this money, my son Joseph asked 
the old shepherd. The son related the occurrence. With 
every word thai he spoke the face of the father grew darker, 
the i>ioihirs were horror-struck, and when he finished he bad 
become as pale as death. 

Sacred is hospitality. Whoerer Tiolates its obligations, 
according to the ancient ancestral cnstoms. Is looked npon as 
a Cain, by God and man. 

The old shepherd cast a fearful look at his trembling son, 
and Weill ont of the hut. Re called his whole family tog-ether. 
When they were assembled, he laid the case before them, and 
called on them to pronounce Judgment on his son. For it 
seemed to him that he was a traitor, and had brought shame 
on all his kindred and people. 

The judgment of the family was, that Joseph was guilty of 
dealli ; and this was their unaniin' iis verdict. ** Woe to me, 
and my son exclaimed the old man, in despair. " Woo to 
uy wife, that she bore me a Judas I" 

The fiimily went to Joseph. They took him and led him to 
a solitary spot near the walls of Ajacdo. 

" Wait here," said the old shepherd, "until I return. I will 
go to the commandant, and ask him to spare the lives of the 
two grenadiers. Their lives shall be my son's life.'* 
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lie went to M. de IvoziLixs. lie tlircw himself at his feet, 
and begged the pardon of the two soldiers. The officer was 
amazed at the sympathy of a shepherd, bitterly weephsig far 
two foreign soldiers. Bat be replied, that the deserters were 
guilty of death, and most suffer the penalty of the law. Hie 
old man arose, and went away, with a deep groan. 

He returned tu the walls, where was the family with the poor 
Joseph. "It was all in vain," said he. "My son Josepli 
thou mu&t die : die like a brave man, and farewell !" 

The wretched boy wept; but he was tranquil and self- 
possessed. A priest had been sent for, who confessed him, 
and gaTe him heaTenly consolation. 

It was the same hour that the two poor desertefis were to be 
shot. The poor .loseph was (juietly placed against the waiL 
His kindred took sure aim, and he fell down dead. 

When he fell, bis old fi»tber, bitterly weeping, took the fonr 
bright Lonis d'ora, and, giving them to the priest, said to him: 
" Here, my dear sir, take back the Judas bribe. We are poor 
and honest men, and we have punished Liuj who received it 
from your bauds. * Sacred is hospitality. AVhoever violated 
its obligations, according to the ancieut customs of oar ances- 
tors, is looked upon as a Cain, by God and man.' " 
* * « « * « 

A lively remembrance is yet retained in Alata and Ajaodo 
of the noble-hearted deed of a wife of the family of Pozzo Ji 
Borgo, in 1794. 1 give the story as it was relate to me. 

MABUNNA POZZO DI BORQO. 

In Appieto, near Ajacciu, all the people were enjoying 
themselves iu the carnival. According to an old custom, yet 
maintained in the island, the carui?al king sat on his throne, 
in the middle of the market-place, sarronnded by his ministen, 
with a golden crown on his head. There were tables loaded 
with wine, fruits, and refreshments of every kind. For bis 
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suyestj had le?ied a round sum of taxes : by the law of the 
festiral, he has the right to assesB the families of the village, 
•ocording to their meaDS ; aad they discharge, their obligatiooB 
in wine and fruits, and according to the best of their abih'ty. 

JoyoQS was the feust, and loud the uproar. Tliere was an 
incessant strumming of citcras and viulius, and the young 
couples merrily bouuded through the dance. 

Suddenly a shot was fired among the festive crowds, and 
then followed a shriek, and people scattered in all directions. 
A wild cry of woe rose from the market of Appieto. There 
lay in his blood the young Felix Pozzo di Borgo. Androa 
Komanetti had shut him for some aiTroot^ aud then Hed to the 
mucchia. 

They carried the murdered yontb to the house of his mother. 
The women raised the lamento, and the music of the citeraa 
was bushed. The mother of Felix was a widow, and had seen 

much sorrow. "When the youth was interred, she wept not, 
but fehe considered ouly how slie could avenge his death; for 
she was a stout-hearted woman of the ancient house of Colomia 
d'lstria. 

Marianna put off her female attire and dressed herself as a 
man. She covered herself in a pelone, put a Phrygian cap on 

ber head, girded herself with the carchera, stuck a dirk and 
pistols in her belt, and shouldered a double-barrelled gun. She 
looked exactly like a rough Corsican man, and her noble rank 
was ouly betrayed by her scarlet sash, the velvet lacing of the 
pelone, and Ulie elegant handle of the dagger, ornamented with 
Ivory and mother of pearl. 

She placed herself at the head of her kinsmen, and inces- 
santly pur«iued the ujuiderer of her son. Audita lluumuttti 
fled from thicket to thicket, from grotto to grotto, and moun- 
tain to mountain. But ^farinnna was constantly on hi^^ lieels. 
In a dark night the fugitive threw himself into his own house, 
In the village of Marchesaecia. There he was discovered by a 
maiden of a hostile family, who gave Information of his posi- 
tion. Mariauua hastened to the place. Her kinsmen sur- 
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roanded the house. Romaaetti raliantly defended himself, bnt, 
as his ammiitiition had giTen out, and the enemj had alrai^ 
climbed on the roof to get down to htm, he saw fhat he wn 

lost. He thought of nothing more than the salvation of Ul 
buui, lur he was a pious and God-fearing man. 

" Hold !" exclaimed Romanetti frora the house, I ^11 sur- 
render ; but promise, before yon kill me, to allow me to coa- 
fess." Marianna Pozzo di Borgo gare the promise. 

Romanetti now descended into the street, and Tolnntirilf 
gave himself np to his enemies. They carried him to the til- 
Inpre of Teppa, berure the house of the pastor, Saverius Ca?a- 
longa. Muriauna called out to him, and beg^d him in God's 
name to receive Romaoetti's confession, for he was soon to die. 

With tears did the priest implore the life of the nnfortinwte 
man ; bat his prayers were without effect He confessed bin \ 
and while the murderer of her son did penance before die 
holy father, Marianna, on her knees, prayed God to haremercj 
on his soul. 

The confession being finished, Romanetti was taken ootiide 
the Tillage by the Pozzo di Borgos and bonnd to a tree. 

They raised their gnns. Marianna snddenly mshed formnL 
"Hold I" she exclaimed, and she ran to the tree to which Iw 

was bound, nnd embraced with her arms the murderer uf litr 
son. ** In the name of God," she cried, ** I forgive him. Al- 
though he has made me the unbappiest of mothers, I will not 
safTer any further harm to be done him, and 70a shall sooner 
shoot me than him.'' And so held she her enemj, coTered by 
her own body. 

The priest came forward. Not anothor word was ncccjisarT. 
Itomanetti was unbound, and from that hour every hair of liii 
head was sacred to the Pozzo di Borgos. 
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nOB SNTIRONS OF AJACCIO. 

I wimmm aroand tlie enTirons of Ajaccfo. They co^er but 

a limited extent, hardly permitting more than three roads and a 
promenade along" the northern phore — one into the country by 
the Bastia road, and auother ou the opposite side of the golf^ 
bj the road to Sartene. Mountains enclose the prospect on 
ibnr sides. Conntiy roads mn between the Tineyards, which, 
in great nnmbers, embellish the north-east Ticinity of Ajuccio. 

In these Tincyards are to be seen those curious little jruard 
houses, which are peculiar to Ajaccio, and are known uiidor the 
name of PergoHti. They are formed of four young pi no limbs, 
anstaining a small hat, suspended in the air, in which the 
watchman can lie down. He bears the prond name of baron. 
He is armed with a donble-barrelled gnn, and, from time to 
time, blows a muscle bom or a yelling clay fife, to notify hia 
presence, and to frijrhtcn away the jrrape thieves. 

One evenini^ a friendly old man carried me to his vineyard, 
on the hill of Ban Giovanni. He gave me a most generous feast 
of Mnscatel grapes, and plncked me almonds, and jnicy plums 
and figR, which g^w intermingled with the vine clnsters. lie 
had seen me passing by the road, and, after the hospitable cus- 
luin of the country, he insisted on my partakiiiir of llie fruits of 
his vineyard, lie was a good old father, a touching picture of 
old age, as we often find represented in the poems of the time 
of Qleim, and which, in their fictitions simplicity, contain more 
hpman wisdom than the most popular poems of the present 
age. I.^ ilit ii ii {incr human picture than a cheerful old man, 
in the garden which lie planted in his youth, disii iljutintr it.s 
fraxXs to tlie weary wayfarer ? With what beauty docs human 
life thos close in acts of beneficence and kindness I 

(4»> 
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The old mail lia.i much to boast of his different fraiu, ii^d 
how they phould be mana^rcd to make them soft and juicy. 
The vine stalk is here carried to a height of four or five feet, 
like beans on poles, and, in general, four of these vines stajKi 
aloDgside of each other, in a small excaYation, and an bound 
together at the top. The Tine harrest promised to be 
abondant, bnt the grape malady had broken out in aeveial 
places. The wine of ^accio Ib strong and fiery aa that of 
Spain. 1 luuihi in this vineyard, for the Urst time, the ri[>d 
fruit of the Indian fig. When they have shed their cactus 
flowers, the fruit quickly ripens. Their colour is yellow. The 
rind is peeled off to reach the fleshy and solid part of the fig» 
which is unpleasantly sweet. Attempts have been made to 
extract sngar firom it The Tegetatire power of this sort of 
cactus, which grows abundantly around Ajaodo, is asUMush- 
ingly great A torn off leaf soon takes root in the earth, and 
furuis a new plant. The least uourishmeut is necessary to 
ruiae it up from the thinnest soil. 

A beantiful, palatial-like villa, belonging to the prince of 
Bacciocchi, w ith small gothic towers and huge »mp4^ria.l aiglet 
of >tone, stnivh close to the hill of St. Giovanni. 

The little fertile plain, which extends to the end of the gnl( 
is called Gampo Loro. The spirit of a dark oTent of the Q«no* 
ese war hovers over this golden field. Twenty -one shepherds 
of Bastclica, powerful men, of the Sampiero stamp, who had 
stationcil themselves there, maiie a gallant resistance against 
eicrlit hundred Greeks and Genoese, uniii liicy were driven into 
a swamp. They were all killed with the exceptiun of a yoong 
man. He had thrown himself among the dead bodies, and, 
being partly coTered by them, was regarded as dead. But 
the Genoese, when they came to cut off the heads of the slain, 
to plant them on the walls of the citadel, discoTering the young 
shepherd, brought him to the preseoee of the Genoese lieu* 
tenant. Condemned to deaili, iliis sole survivor of the twenty- 
one nn'n of IJusteliea, was led through the streets of Amcrio. 
He was hanged among six heads of his companions, and his 
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body was Uieu quartered, and exposed on the walls to the 
crows. 

At the eztremltj of this plain lies the botanical garden, the 
foondatlon of which is ascribed to Lonis XYI., and which was 
at first placed nnder the sapcrrision of Charles Bonaparte. 

It was at first designed for the acclimation of exotic i)IaMts 
iatroduccd into France. Protected by the bills against the 
cold winds, and exposed to the midday sun, it contains the 
most splendid plants of the tropics, which bloom in all their 
Uumriance in tiie open air, in the warm climate of ^'accio. 
One can walk abont there among magnificent specimens of the 
magnolia, tnlip tree, and other tropical plants, and tlie scarlet 
jasuiiue, tamarinds, and Lebanon cedars. On the mighty 
Indian figs the cochenille flourishes as in Mexico. 

This heantifnl garden of plants transports one to tropical 
regions, and as the eye wanders over the foreign trees and flow- 
ers, and the deep bine golf, sleeping in a blaze of snmmer light, 
you seem to be standing by the side of a South Anicriean ^nilf. 
The garden lies close to the Bastia road, upon which there is 
the most movement, particnhurly towards evening, when the 
inhabitants retom home from the country. 

I often amnsed myself in sitting down by the side of the 
gulf, to observe the persons passing by. The women of this 
neighbourhood are well furmed, and of pore, delicate coniplex- 
ioDS, with soft, expressive eyes, and winning features. They 
wear the fazoletto or mandile bound over the hear] ; on Sunday 
it is of white gaoxe, and, with the black faldetta, makes a 
very neat eostnme. The peasant women and girls all wear 
large, round straw hats, with low crowns, upon which they place 
suiall cuebions, to sustain the burdens eanit 1 on the head, 
with which they gayly trip along. As in Italy, the women in 
Corsica are distinguished for the natural grace of their manners 
and deowaiioar, of which I often had many agreeable proofs. 
On one oocasioii I met a young girl going to the city with fruit 
I asked her to sell me some, but she immediately set down her 
baeket, and with the most lovely grace, begged me to eat a^i 
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much as I wished. With eqaal refinement of maaner sbe 
refused to receive any money in pay, altboogh she was rerf 
poorly clad. As often as I afterwards met her in .Ajaccio, she 
sainted me with a grace that might have been beconung to a 
bigh-boro dame. 

There gallops along a man. It was probably his gracefnl 
wife who just passed by, with a bundle of brushwood or fodiier 
oil licr liead : but the lazy husband is from the mouotiiins. 
where he Iihh been doing nothing, but lying on the vendetta. 
Judging from these half saTages, in bands of three, or six, or 
atone, would think that the country was in a eontianal state 
of war. Even the peasant, as be sits on his wagon of hay, 
carries his double-barreUed gun. In half an hour I counted 
twenty-six persons thus armed, passing along the road to 
Ajaccio. Tlie people of this neighbourhood are known as the 
iDost (luarrelsome of the island. 

These men have often a bold and picturesque appearance, 
while some of them are fearfully ugly, and even ludicrously droit 
They ride little, shsggy horses, and in general are small men 
of the Kapoleon stature, with black hair and beard, and bronse- 
coloured faces ; their jacket is of a brownish black, as well as 
their pantaloons, and their double-barrelled gnn is hung over the 
sbonlder ; the round yellow gourd, generally filled only with 
water, is suspended to their back by a cord, and to another 
one at the side hangs the little goat or fox skin poucli, which 
contains l>read, cheese, and uLher uects^arv articles; a leatbcra 
cartouch belt is bound round the waist, to \n liieh a tobacco bag 
is snq>ended. Such is the equipment of the Corsieaii horse- 
man, and so lies he all day in the fields, while his wife worim. 
. I could never restrain mj fedings when I beheld these furious 
men unmercifully urging along their horses, on which some- 
times two or three were sitting, with whlpomd cry, and then 
looked to the beautiful shores of the gulf, lonely and deserted, 
V iilioiit a siiiLrle villaire to break the monotonous waste. Their 
heiU^, which now produce only rosemary, thorns and thistles. 
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And olire bulieB, could, with labour, be made to yield a htm* 
dred fold ia grain aud frnit. 

Enchanting is the walk on tho liorthern side of the gulf, 
along the strand. There the gentle winds break the waves 
against the granite rocks, and cover them with their milk-white 
foam. On the right eide, the coast moontains rise up, and in 
the Tidnitj of the city are covered with olive trees, while they 
stretch off in the distance in bleak and naked ranges. 

On the shore, close to the sea, stands the little Greek chapel, 
one could explain to me the reason of this name, as it is 
dedicated to the Madonna del Carmine, and bears the name of 
the Hamily of Poao di Borgo, inscribed on a tablet Probably 
it was granted to the Greeks when they came to Ajaccio. The 
Genoese transplanted the Malnote colony to Paonica, far 
bejond Ajaccio. These iudiistriuus people were constantly 
menaced by the Corsicans. Burning with hatred ami coritcnij»t 
a^inst the adventurers, who had brought their settlement to a 
highly flourishing condition, they attacked them while engaged 
in the labour of the fields, stabbed and shot them in the vine- 
yards, and laid waste their plantations and gardens of frnlt. 
I a 17ul the poor Greeks were driven out of their colony, and 
fled to Ajaccio, where the Gpnocse, to whom they ever remained 
laithliil, formed them into three companies of soldiers. When 
the island came into the possession of the French, they were 
eaiabHshed at Oargese. They covered that district with- bloom ; 
bttt they had not been long settled there, before the Corsicans 
again fell upon them, burned their houses, destroyed their herds, 
and compelled them to flee again to Ajaccio. General Casa- 
blanca restored tlie fugitives to Oargese in 1797, where tii^ 
now live unmolested. The original customs have disappeared ; 
they speak Oondcaa with their neighbours, but they use a cor- 
rupt Greek among themselves. Cargese lies to the north of 
Ajaccio on the sea, on the same side as the baths of Yico and 
Goagno. 

On the same northern shore of the gulf of Ajaccio stand 
OMny small chapels, of every variety of form, round, square, 
8t 
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dome*rooM, and of a aarcopbagiu and temple shape, inr* 
Toanded hj white walls and cypresses, and weeping willows. 

They are family tombs. Their situation on the shore, in sight 
of the beautiful gulf, in green thickets, with their Saracenic 
architecture, form a friofully and very Btrikuig- i)icture. The 
Corsican reluctantly suU'crs himself to be buried in the public 
church-yard ; after the cnstom of the patriarchs, he preSero to 
be buried on his own property, in the midst of his ancestors. 
For this reason, the whole island is dotted OTer with little 
mortnarf chapels, which often occupy the most charming situ- 
aUons, and greatly increase the picturesqueness of the scenery. 

Wandering on towards Cape Muro, where close into shore 
lie the red granite rocka, known by the name uf the blood 
islands, covered with a lighthouse and some Genoese watch 
towers, I found a party of fishermen drawing a seine on the 
beach. They stood in two rows of about ten or twelve men 
each, who both drew a rope, fastened to the net. Each of these 
lopea Is more than one hundred and fifty yards in length i they 
were slowly and with great exertion drawn in, and wonnd around 
in a circular pile. In three quarters of ' an hour tiie sdne was 
on the beach, loaded with a good booty, like a well-filled sack. 
Tliirc \vas a terrible flapping of tails and wriggling about of 
the poor fir^h, as the net was gathered up to empty its contents; 
most of them were sanlincs, and tlie largest of them were ray 
fish, like our Baltic tiounders, and on their long pointed tails 
they bore an ugly sting. The fisherman carefully throws this 
fish on the ground, and cuts oS the stinging point of his tail 
with a knife. They were an industrious and good-humoured, 
strong-limbed people. The Corsicanfl are as well adapted to 
the sea as the life of the mountains. The granite mountains 
and the sea both combine to form the character oi tlic island 
and its i)opulation, which, from the remotest times, has been 
divided into the two primitive classes of fisliermen and shep- 
herds. The fishery at Ajaccio is very productive, as in all the 
gulfii of Corsica. la April the tunny fish cruises along the 
coasts of Spain, Franoe, and Genoa, and in the Corsican chan- 
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Del ; the shark \n iU desperate cncmj, and often assails bita 
with great ferocity, lie is often seen in these eeas, bni he 
nerer comes near to the shore. 

As I was retoming in the evening twilight to Ajacdo, I 
heard a gnn shot quite near al hand, in the moantains. A 
man ran up to me, In a state of excitement, and said, "Bid 
)ou hear a i^liot ?'* "Yes." ** Do you see anything T' " Xo, 
sir." The inc|uirer disappeared again. What was it ? Per- 
Imps >oijic one ivW in tlie rnoniitaiiis, iu his Ijlood. The walks 
may be quite dmmatic here. One is always surrounded by 
apprehensions of death, and nature herself is here invested with 
a melaneholj beanty. 
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CHAPTER I. 

rBOM AJACCIO TO THB VALLEY OF OBXAXO. 

Tes road firom Ajaccio to Sartene passes through an ioter- 
eating conntiy, diTenified bj the most beantifol riewa. Por 
some diatance it rnna along tbe galf, crossea the GraTone riYer, 
vhicb empties into the gnlf, and then descends into the Tallej 
of PrnnelU. The viev of the great gnlf is raagniflcent on all 
sides, and it is presenti'd in constantly cli anting vistas, from 
the spiral winclings of the road as it ascends the monntain. 

At the month of tlie i*ruiielli, stands the solitary tower of 
Capiteilo, celebrated ia the history of ^Napoleon. 

There are but few villages here, and the principal of them 
are Fontanaccio, Serrola and Cavro. The latter is an isolated 
spot, in a wild, romantic, monntain region, rich in granite and 
porphyry, and sorronnded by the most Inxuriant Tineyards. 
Ten minutes jonmey Into the monntains, brings the trareller to 
the rocky ground, where Samj)iero was trc^u herously assa>M- 
nated. The Ornanos had wisely selected the spot for their 
mnrderous desiirns. It is encircled by hiirh rocks, between 
which a wooden bridge winds down into the hollow, through 
which rushes a mountain stream, while a thick growth of oaks, 
olives, and wild bnshes, invests the place with a tragical and 
gloomy character. On a rock in the vicinity are yet to be seea 

(OS) 
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the nfns of the eastle Ginlio, where Sampiero passed the night 
before his murder. I in vain looked for any monument to re- 
mind the stranger that here fell the bravest of all the Corsi* 

cans. 

On the edge of this gloomy ravine of murder, I, however, 
fonnd a gronp of living gtataes of Sampiero — peasants, 
with their Phrygian liberty caps drawn over their brows, chat- 
ting in the sunshine. I went np to them, and we spoke of the 
old hero. The people have given him the most hononrable 
designation that a son of the people can bear, for he is called 
nothing else bnt Sampiero the Corslcan. In this epithet his 
conntiymen have pronounced their judgtncut, that Sampiero is 
the nio.>t perfect expression of the Corsican popular character, 
for all ita traits were combined in his person — savage courage, 
indomitable resolotion, lovo of liberty and country, a clear 
nnderstanding, poverty, volcanic passion and vindicfiveness; 
for, like Othello the Moor, he strangled his wife. In order 
that, in the history of Sampiero, nothing shonid be wanting of 
the bloody diaracteristics that make the Corsican history of the 
present day so psychologically cniions, he himsdf fell a lictinT 
to the blood vengeance. 

Of Sanipiero's sons, wc have seen the eldest continue the 
war auuin-t Genoa for a considerable period of time, until he 
emigrated from the island. In 1570, Catharine de Medicis ap- 
pointed him colonel of the Corsican regiment, which she had 
taken into her serrice. He distinguished himself in battles 
and sieges under Charles VII. and Henry III. After the 
assassination of the latter king, in whose name he gOYemed the 
province of Danphlne, the Leagne endeaTonred to attract the 
influential Corsican to their side ; but Alfonso was one of the 
first to recognize Henry IV., ujid became one of his most 
powerful supporters. The king appointed him marshal of 
France, and rewarded his fidelity with his friendship. In a 
letter to Alfonso, Henry writes : — " My cousin, through the 
despatches from M. de Tonr, I have received the first infor- 
mation of your snccessfh) achievements in my city of Rome. 
37* 
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God has graciously baffled all the evil designs of my enemies, 
aod, uext to hlui, I know that I am the most indebted to jou. 
who have acted with all the discretion aod valoor that I could 
hare desired. May you eoottnae to act with the same good 
fortune.*' In 1594, Alfonso snbjected Lyons, yienne» and 
many towns of ProTenee and Baaphine to his royal master. 
He was tie tLrror of the enemy, and, in addition to a repu- 
tation of cun&uumiale abiliiy as a rommander, lie enjoyed that 
also of an eminently just and humxine man. Alfonso relieved 
many of the cities of France from the afflictions of war and 
the plague, out of his own resource He died in his uitj* 
second year, in 1610, at Paris. He ia bnried Jn the chnreb. 
of la Herd, in Bordeanz. He had soTeral children from hia 
wife, a daughter of Nicholas de Ponteveze, lord of Flassan^ 
one of whom also attained the dignity of marshal of France. 
In the time of Richelieu he fell a victim to court intrigues, 
and was thrown into prison, where he died from poison, 
as it is said, in 16^6. In 167Q, the branch of the Sampi- 
em who had passed over to France with Alfonso, became 
^Itinet 

His second son, Francesco d'Omano, came to a bloody end 
like his father. He was the same whom the nnf ji ;;;iiatc moihtr, 
Vauaiua. carried with her, in her flight from Marseilles to 
Genoa, and who was with her when she was slain by his infuri- 
ated ^tber. Antonio Francesco lifed, as his brother, at the 
court of France. Yonng and ardunt, be desired to see the 
world, and he accompanied the ambassador of Henry IIL to 
Kome. At a game of cards, a dispnte arose between him and 
a French gentleman of the embassy, M. de ia Rogiria. Tiie 
impetuous Cursican oflendcd the Frenchman by !;(»nip luisiy 
words, bat the latter concealed his Tiadictire anger, so that 
the yonng Omano^s snspiciona were not azcited. Soon after, 
the gentlemen of the party rode together to the coliseum. 
Omano remained alone with his servant, after bis Italian 
friends had left him, and in company of twelTe Frencbom, six 
uu foot and six on horseback. M. de la Hoggia puiiicl} ih" 
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Tiled him to alight from his horse and take a walk into the 
eoliseam. He accepted the invitation, bnt he had no sooner 
set foot on the gronnd than he was assailed hj all the valiant 

FiLCchmen, both those on foot and horseback. Covered, ns 
he was, with the blood of his wonnds, the son of Sainpiero 
ueTertheless defended himself with great conrage. Placing his 
back against a pillar of the edifice, he fonght with his, sword 
until he oonld stand no longer. His mnrderers left him lying 
there in his blood, and disappeared. He was carried to his 
house, soon after, morUiliy wouudud, und died there ou tho 
following day, in 1580. lie left no children, and was never 
married. 

I Tisited the tomb of this yonngest son of Sampiero in the 
ehnrch of Ban Chrjsogono, in TrastoTere, in Rome, where he 
lies bnried among many of his distinguished conntrymen ; for 

this clmreh w us appropriated lo the Corsicans, in old times, as a 
preat many fugitives from the island had settled in ( )atiaaad 
io the Tiber lk>rgo. Antonio Franeesco d'Ornano must have 
been the Teiy image of his father, and it was said that he in- 
herited his daantlessness, as well as his form and features. The 
former was as mnch honoured in Sampiero, as it was by the 
llomans in Fabricius. As Pyrrhus endeavoured to frighten 
that ^^eneral by the sudden uppcarance of an elephant, Sultan 
Solimau attempted something of the same kind with Sampiero. 
According to tradition, the grand signer, one day, wished to 
proTe if the insensibility to fear of Sampiero, was as great as 
it was reputed to be. When his guest was one day sitting at 
dinner, he caused a two pound cannon to be fired off under tho 
table, at the very moment he was raising- a "roblet to his lips. 
All eyes were turned on Sampiero,, but he moved not a feature, 
and the occurrence made no more impression on biro, than the 
evssb of a cop, which a slave let fall from his hand. 

Farther to the north, lies the great canton of Bastolica, 
whicij is divided by a chain of mountains from the canton of 
Zic-ano. This rniTE^ed mountain land, walled in by uughty 
masses of granite, and intersected by wild volleys, shaded by 
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gnuM oakB, and encircled bj snow-cftpped flimniits, is the 
BitiTe coantry of Sampiero. In BB8teIica» or father in the 

little villapre of Dominicaccia, is yet shown the gloomy dtrtc 
house \n which he was horn ; bis residence was torn down hr 
the Genoese under Stephen Doria. The popnlar imagination 
has consecrated many spots of this region to Uie memorr of the 
faTonrite hero of Corsica. At one place, yon are called to 
look at a footprint of Sampiero in the rocks, at another, an 
impression of his gun, and then again a cave which he fre- 
quented, or an oak under which he reposed. All the peoi>le 
of the Talley of the I'runelii are distinguished by their strong 
figures and martial physiognomy ; most of them are shepherds, 
rongh men, with the iron manners and enstoms of their ances* 
tors, entirely nncbanged by modem civilization. The people 
of Bastelica and of Morosaglia, are considered the strongest of 
the Corsicau^, and iheir consideration is increased from the 
fact, that Sampiero and PaoU sprung from among them, and 
without ancestral infinence, became the great men of thdt 
tines. 

The mountain comb of San Qeorgio divides the PnineDI 

from the ^rreat Talley of Taravo; as soon as this ridge, the 
Bocca, is passed, the two beautiful mountain valleys of Istria 
and Ornano appear in sight, with their numerous Tillages and 
grain fields and fruit orchards, with the Taravo mshing along 
its bottom. I have in Tain sought to recall any part of Italy 
which can compare in beanty with the mountain valleys of 
. Corsica. The Appenine region bears the nearest resemblance 
to them. But the mountain Talleys of this island appear to me 
more picturesque from their chestnut forest^;, their brown walls 
of rock, their foaming torrents, their dark, scattered villages, 
the effect of which scenery is incomparably beantifnl, when the 
prospect is closed by a distant view of tbe sea. 

In these mountains dwelt the old noble races of the Istrias 
and Ornanos, who, according to the tradition of the countn*, 
were descended from the lingo Colonna, of whom I made men- 
tion in the history of Corsica. Many a tower, and mined cat* 
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tic, yet recalls sad tales of their stormj annals. The chief 
cantons of this roprion are S. Muria and S. Pietro. 

Santa Maria d'Omano was the reBidence of the Omanos ; 
the original name of this canton is noir changed to Santa 
Maria. The country aronnd is exceedingly beantifol, with its 
green hills, rattle jiusiures, and olive groves. This was the 
native land of the fair Vaniiina, and there stands the high, 
tower-like house, which belonged to her, picturesquely situated 
on one of the heights that dominates the Talley. Near at hand, 
are to be seen the remains of a castle bnilt by Sampiero, in 
1554, and a chapel where he heard mass. They say that he 
contented hiinaclf with hearing the holy service iioui IlU casllo 
window. 



CIIAPTEK II, 

PROK ORNAMO TO SilirrBNE. 

Tri TaraTO marks the limits between the provinces of 

Ajaccio and Sartene, tlie i^onthernmost of the Corsicnn ar- 
rondisscments. Just at its mouth, lie the pretty cantons of 
Pet re to and Bicchisano, which extend along the Taravo to the 
gulf of Yalinco. The landscape views of this region, and of 
the waters of the gnlf, lying far beneath, are regarded by the 
Oorsicans themselves, as among the grandest of their pictnreeqne 
island. The ruins of the castlis of the lords of Islria, are to 
he .'iocn scattered over this canton, but in such a state of decay, 
as to be hardly distinguishable from the rocks on which they 
were bnilt. 

On a monntain above Sollarco, are the cmmbling walls of a 
castle of the Vinceotello dlstrta, mentioned in onr history, 

buried deep in the shade of the trees, and beneath a mass of 
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creeping plants. With this castle is connected one of the wild 
traditions of the darkest epoch of the middle ages. There 
formerly stood here another castle, In which dwelt the beantifQl 
ladj Savilia. She once enticed the powerfal Gindfce d'lstrfa 

to her castle, hj the promise of her hand. When he came, she 
cast him into the dun^M on of the tower. But every morning 
she descended to the prison, before the grating of which, ex- 
hibiting herself to the eyes of Istria, she would address him la 
these scomfol words : " Look at me, is this fair body to be pat 
in possession of snch a hideons man as yon f " Thus she acted 
for a long time, until Istria sncceeded in esc^ilng. Bnming 
with vengeance^ he immediately marched with his vassals to the 
castle of SayOia, which he stormed and levelled to the earth ; 
the fair Savilia, however, he placed in a hut on a crossway, 
where, ia consequence of the indignities to which she was sub- 
jected, she expired on the third day. He afterwards built on 
the same spot, the castle which now lies in ruins. The Colon- 
nas yet exist in Corsicn nnd are one of the most ancient and 
nnmeroos of the noble families of Enrope, over which they are 
extensively dispersed. 

The next canton, Olmeto, was a fend of the powerfol Istrias, 
Towering monntains snrronnd the chief place, Olmeto, on one 
Bide ; at the feet of which, on the other side, lies a charmingly 
tranquil olive valley, bathed by the waters of the Gulf of 
Valinco. Here, ou a steep mountain, are shown the ruins of 
a castle, once tlie stronghold of Arrigo della Kocca. Sublime 
is the view from Olmeto into the valley, and over the soft, 
brown and silent shores of the gulf. Its extremity, on the 
north, is called Cape Porto Polio, and on the south. Cape 
Campo Moro. The name of the " Moorish camp," which is 
bestowed on the cape, an adjacent village, and a dependent 
watch tower, recall to memory the Saracens, who so often 
made a landing there. From the Saracenic conqueKt, by the 
wondrous Moorish kinp^, Lanza Ancisa, down to the present 
day, Corsica has preserved her coat of arms of a Moor's head, 
with the diadem. Moorish brown is all the coast land, and of 
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an indescribably ftihciimliiig suiamer 8lillnes«. When T reached 
the little port of Propriaoo, on tho galf, I was struck with the 
qoiet beauty of the surroundiog conntiy, and the solemn qui* 
etade and isolation from the yrotld, vitb which I bad been bo 
often impiened in this lonely and oeclnded ialand. Bat I met 
manj firesh, vigorous, black-baired men on the strand, with 
double-barrelkd guiii on ihcir shoulders, as if in expectation 
of beinjx called on at every roomcTit to repel a Saracen invasion. 
The sight of these earnest martial ligures, and the melancholy 
wiidness of the lea-coast, carri.ed my imagination back to the 
tronblons times of tbe Saracens, and recalled an old Spanish 
romance, composed on Dragnt the corsair, 99 well known in 
Cordeaa Idstory. 



BRAOUT BEfOM lAiiiiA. 

Full in ripw of Tarifa's shore, 
Ko fiirther lium a milv ur two, 
]fait«r DfBgut, Uia «dftiir Md, 
Wko plnnd'iiiig ro«m'd o'er tea aad Ihi^ 
Tlie ontUini CbriaUM fla*l Mpltd, 

iftil ttroBg, from Halte comiag. 
At this fearfnl eight alarmed^ 
Loud and cloar to bis crow he eii«d: 
Al arma ! al arma ! al oifia / 
Ci'errn cicrra ! r-hrrn ! 
(Jm el tncm\go ticne a danw gutrrtu 

Mastor TJrr<!^Tt. the rorgjiir bold, 
A caiiijou ( ' l o fired, ordered, 
A« a sigoal guu of dangor 
To thoee in aearch of wood and water. 
Th« ChriiUasi Mttw«rtd back again, 
Wtom th* itnHid and from the gallejra, 
Afid from lb* iMtboar rttomdad 
Th« aliffiuB of di« lingiiv boUit 
M0nm»t alma/ utanmt 
OUrra t citrra I eierra ! 
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The hopeless Christian captive slaire^ 
So long to mule despair resigned, 
Ceases at that booming sound to woep» 
And foodl J dreimi of libttty. 
Xnetnllj to wwuwil anmaoni 
The eomir Ua htvrt mptaSaa 
To dotormiBo vhieh Iho witer oowm^ 
To wail^ or hollt Mil and away. 
Al arma / ai oraMi / al oraw/ 
Cierra ! rfrrra ! etrrrn ! 

"With one voice they all exclaimed : 

** Wait ! Wait ! Onward let them oome; 

Fur on the broad and open sea 

Gloriou* will be our victory." 

Then cried Dragut, in thunder tones : 

" On ye aonrvy dogs to tho Cghlt 

Cannonows to yonr poata npnlr. 

To tho mnade ehatsa nnd laroaly fln 

AlanMt atarmat ^wmaS 

derra ! derru ! cUrra I 

el memi^ wiemt a dornos gtmra* 

The refimio of this song in English means: To wmsl to 
arms! to armsl Danger I, Danger I for the enemj a]'proacbe> 
to battle." 

On the 12tli of June, 1564, Sampiero lauded in the Gulf of 
Yalinco — another fi?ftture in its martial history. 

The coantry rises inland into wild moantains, whose sidei 
are strewn with gray masses of splendid rock. Stones^ bnsbeiy 
the nailed sand of the shore, and a swamp, gire a dietiy 
aspect to this tract Here grow the CTergreen oak and the 
cork tree in great abundance ; and the rugged soil produces 
corn and lu.xuriant clusters of grapes. I at length saw Sar- 
tene lying before me — ^gloomily secluded witliin the moontams. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Tll£ CITY OF SART£^'e. 

The citj of Sarteoe has ouly three thoasand eight hundred 
«ad fiinetj iobabitaDto. It ia the chief place of the arrondisse- 
memt, wbioh^in its eight cantons^ contains a population of about 
tventj-nine iboasaod three hundred. Sartene had a much 
nore rode and less striking appearance than even Oalri and 
the little Isola liui^sa. All the houses, to the tower of the 
cathedral, are built of brown granite stoiieb, cemented with 
clay. Many of the houses look as miserable as capanne ; and 
some of the streets on the declivitj of the mountain are so nar* 
row as hardly to admit of the passage of two persons abreast* 
The arched doon in the centre of the front wall are reached by 
a steep and high flight of steps. In the quarter of St. Anna, 
however, there are some neat houses, belonging to tlic rich, 
which, in spite of the dark stone of which they are constructed, 
look well enough. They all have an original and very pic- 
turesque appearance, from their obtuse, angular, Italian roo&, 
which project over the walls ; and from their many chimneys, 
of the Itidiaa style, rising like obeUsks, sharp little towers, or 
eolumns with capitals. This kind of a roof gives great beauty 
to a house *, and tlic more so, if it be built in a regular manner 
of hewii stone. 

The sound of the name Sartene suggests Sardinia or Sara- 
cens, but no one could inform roe whence it was derived. In 
old times, it was called the place Sartino, and tradition relates 
thai it was frmed for its mineral waters, which were much re- 
sorted to. Many of the poor inhabitants of the miserable ham- 
let died from iiiiii;^^ r, because the guests consumed their fruits ; 
so they fiileii tho npriugs, abandoned their houses, and 
removed farther up iuto the mountains. 
88 
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Sartene suffered terribly from the Saracens, who, after re- 
peated attacks, took the citj by storm in 1583, and, in one day, 
earned off four hundred persons into captivitj, a third of the 
then existing popnlation. The inhabitants aftenraidi sn^ 
rounded the city with strong walk. 

As I looked on the people in the qoiet market-place, peace- 
fully gossiping under the great elm trees, Icoold hardly beliere 
that such fearful passions dwell within their breasts, as hare 
frequently manifested themselfes here. In 1815, the town was 
diTided into two parties, composed of the partisans of the 
Bocca Serra, and Ortoli families ; the latter reside in the St 
Anna quarter, while their poor ftiends dwell in tlie snbnrb. 
Both factions fortified themselves, barred up their houses, closed 
their wiiuiows, made sallies against each other, shootinjr and 
stabbing with the greatest fury. The Kocca Scrras were the 
Whites, or the l^orbonists, and the Ortolis, the Kcds, or 
Liberals ; the two parties mutually forbade each other entrance 
into their respectiye quarters of 4he town, but the Ortolis dia-^ 
regarding the prohibition, one day marched with their banners 
to St Anna. The Rocca Serrss immediately fired from their 
houses, killed three men and wounded others. This was the 
signal for a bloody battle. On the lulluwiug day, several hun- 
dred mountaineers came into the town with their guns, and be- 
sieged the St. Anna quarter. The go?ernment sent a military 
force, but notwithstanding the apparently pacifying effect of 
its intervention, the parties continued to wage hostOities, and 
many fell on both sides. The diTision endures to the present 
day, although the Rocca Serrss and the Ortolis, after an enmity 
of thirty-three years, at liic cclel)ration of the election of Louis 
Kanoleon to the presidency, for the first time approaclied each 
other in a conciliatory manner, and allowed their children to 
dance together. 

These inextingnishable family feuds in Corsica, present the 
same picture as that afforded by the cities of Milan, Florence, 
Bologna, Verona and Padua, in past times. The Italian middle 
ages are to be eeen at this day in Corsica, with the saiuo 
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tomiilts which Dino Compagn! has bo Tividlj represeitted in 
his PloTentine chronicle, and the civil war which Dante so 
foreihiy depicts. Bnt these family wars in Corsica are far more 

terrible, as tiicy often arise in towns of a less population than 
one thousand, and whose inlinijiuuts are bound to each other 
by ties of blood and hospitality. 

To-day the people of Sartene have ascended on the market- 
place where a wondrons scaffold has been erected for the ezhibi- 
ttoa of fire-works on the baptismal day of Napoleon, the 15th 
of Anf^ist. The festiyal will probably rekindle <the strife, and 
these liark houses, in a few days, uia) bo converted into as 
many little fortresses. Here politics gave rise to civil war, else- 
where it is provoked by the slightest circumstances, f'ora 
dead goat, sixteen men once died, and a whole canton rose in 
arms. A yonng man cast & piece of bread to his dog, at which 
the dog of another person snapped ; from this cause arose a war 
between two communes, resnlting in numerous deaths on both 
sides. The conmiunal elections, as well as the public festivals 
and dances, fre^jueutly give cause for these bloody scenes. 
Their origin is sometimes yery ridiculous. In 1832, a dead 
ass produced a sangninaiy war between two Tillages. In the 
holy Easter week, a procession which was proceeding to a 
chapel, encountered by the way a dead ass. The sacristan at 
this sight was horror-struck, and bepran to utter cnrses against 
the person who. by throwing the tuutiial in tlu' road, had shown 
disrespect to the procession. A quarrel immediately arose be- 
tween the people of Lucciana, and those of Borgo, to which 
community the ass belonged; iiPan instant they seized their 
arms, and exchanged shots, and the holy procession soon 
changed into a battle. One Tillage now turned the sss on the 
territory of the other, then it was draprged from Horgo to 
Lncciana, and from Lucciana to Borgo, amid continued volleys 
of gunshot, and hostile outcries. 

So once fought the Trojans and the Greeks over the dead 
body of Patrocius. The people of Borgo once dragged the 
dead ass to the church of Lncciana^ before the door of whkh 
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thej tlumr it down, bnt they of Loociaaa took it np apralD, awl 
alter having stonned Borgo, they empaied it on the bell-tower, 
At last the Poduia took the eovpm ddidi, which bad ocea- 
^ned all this nproar, and to felieve it Iron anj Anther wnader- 

ings, caased it to be decently interred. The poet Viale wrote 
a comic epic on this dead u^d after the maauer of the SeecJtia 
Hapita, 

A detacbmeot of ten gendanneB is stationed io Sarteoe, and 
the sane nomber is assigned to e^eiy canton town, or to sndi 
towns as are in an nnqniet oondition. The commanding olilecr 
was an Alsacian, who had Uyed twenty*two years in Corrica^ 
and who appeared delighted at thns nnexpectedly meeting a 
fellow-countryman. "Whenever I meet an Alsaeian or Lothnii- 
giau — the luUcr .sj>eak a corrupt German — I feel a historical 
pain f6r these lost brethren of the German family. l* or it is 
ever a sonrce of lasting regret with ns to know that a piece of 
noble Qerman tenritory is in the hands of the French. The 
oflotf ooaplained much of bis perilons serfice, and the petty 
warfim against the bandits. He pointed ont to me in the di»» 
tuuce ibe lofi} mouutdiu lucudine : "There/* said he, "wan- 
ders a bandit whom we hnnt like a muffrone. Ffleen hundred 
fraDcs are offered for his head, bat he is difficult to take. Sorae^ 
days ago we took twenty-nine men prisoners, who sapplied the 
bandit with provisions, and we have locked them np here in the 
barracks,*^ 

"What wiil be their panishment ^ 

'* If the offence bo proven against them, a years imprison- 
ment, Tiity are shepherds, oT other people of the mouutaius, 
friends and relatives of the l)andit." Poor Corsica I under sach 
a state of things, what will become of thy fields and thy in- 
dustry ? 

The view of the dark mountain Incndine, and the thonght of 
the wretched bandit hunting its rocks and forests, and the re* 
merabranee of the family wars of Sartene again suggest some 

reminiscences of the inexhaustihle local romance of the blood 
vengeance. Let os sit down here on a rock, with the gigantie 
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moQnteini Mid the gulf of Yalineo in sight, and listen to a 
coople of stories illastrative of the island feudb and bruild. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TWO STOAiKS OF C0B5ICAN UFE, 

OBSO PAOLO. 

Oy one occasion the people of the Tillage of Monte d'Olmo 
were celebrating a church festival. The priests already stood at 

the altar, and a part of the commnnity were assembled in the 
house God for worship, while others sat on the little church 
square, talking of all sorts of things. Among tbera were the 
Yincentis and Qrimaldis, whose £ftmiUes from a very remote 
period had been at enmity with one another. They dared not 
on this day loolc each other in the face, becanse the sacred fes- 
tival forbade all hostility. 

There arose a question whether or not the priests ought 
to wear the cowls of the fraternity din iTig the procession. 

" Xo," said Orso Paolo, of the Yinceuti family, " they ought 
not, for such was not the custom of our ancestors." 

" Certainly they should," exclaimed Rnggero, of the Grimaldi 
family, '* for religions nsage prescribes it." 

And thns they disputed toncbing the wearing or not wear- 
ing of cowls. On the church square there was a.s great an 
nproar and coniVision as if the (jueslion were Genoa or not 
(ienoa. One after another gave his opinion ; some mounted 
a stone to give more force to the expression of their views, 
and there was hissing and clapping of hands, shouts of ap- 
plause and derision, after a Grimaldi or Ylncenti spoke for or 
against cowls. 
88* 
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SeddeDly aone one was ii^ored, and inunediately turn mm 
a cry of rage, and pistols were drawn from the belts. The 

Grimaldis rushed on Orso Paolo, who fired on his assailants. 
In the aflrayi Antonio, linggero^s eldest son, fell mon^y 

wounded. 

The 6er?ic6 of the holy mass in the chnrch was suspended, 
and men, women and children, with the priests in their sacri- 
ficial robes, cmeifiz in hand, all mshed ont 

All the streets of the Tillage of Olmo were covered with fly- 
ing masses of fogttiYe people and their pmners, and erery- 
where were heard shouts of vengeance and gun shots. The 
Grimaldis threatened the life of Orso Paolo. 

Urso had bounded off like a stag to reach the macchia. Bat 
his pnrsnen had seen him mnning, and stimulated to a winged 
speed by Tengeanoe they iateteepted his path, and endeaTonred 
to Borronnd him. 

He saw his (Moos enemies rmhing to him fhom all sides, 
and their balls whistled like a tempc^^t about his ears. He 
could not reach the thicket, and but a few iiiiuutes were left to 
him to adopt a resolution. He saw no avenue of escape before 
him, and but one house was near at hand in the moontains, and 
that was the habitation of his deadly enemy, Roggero. 

Orso Paolo saw it, and he immediately mshed into the 
bouse, and bolted the doors. He had his arms with him ; his 
carohera was full of cartonclies, and there were j^lenty of pro- 
Tisiuns in the house; he could maintain hini-rlf there for dars. 
Kot a human being was left in the buildiug but Ruggero*s 
second son, a child of a few years of age, who lay there asleep; 
all the other oocnpants had gone off to the village, and Rng- 
gero^s wife was engaged in nnrsing the wonnded Antonio. 

Orso Paolo had scarcely concealed and fortified himself, 
when Ruggero appeared with all his Grimaldis : be thrust his 
gun barrel thronuh the opening of the windows at thera. and 
threatened to shoot any one who should approach the door. 
None dared to advance. 

They stood in a rage before the boose, nncertain what to 
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do. Iviipgero \v*as maddened to fury, because his mortal enemy 
bad found a refage in his bonae. He screamed like the tiger 
who sees the prey which he cannot reach. 

ThoB stood the infimated crowd before the house, and the 
tomnlt and outcry constantly mcreased, while the monrnfol 
wail of the women rose lond and distinct over the din, as they 
bore the murtaliy vvuiindcd Antonio to the house of a kinsman. 
At the sight of his son, the fury of Raggero doubled in in- 
tensity, and he himself mshed into a hoose, and snatched a 
firebrand from the hearth, to oast it on his own roof, and con- 
same Ocso Paolo and his son together in the flames. As he 
brandished the torch in his hand, and called to the others to 
fire his roof, his wife threw lici\self before him. ** Madniati,** 
she exclaimed, "oar child is in the house. Will you burn 
your own ofispring. Antonio lies at death^s door — and there 
Bleeps Francesco in his chamber— will yon kill your last 
ebild?" 

" Let them bnm np together,'' shonted Bnggero, ** and the 
world with them, so that Orso Paolo does not escape." 

Shriekinf,^ with agony, the wife prostrated herself at the feet 
of her husband, clun*^ to his knees, and wuuid not leave the 
place. Bat liuggero pushed her from him, and hurled the 
brand into his honse. 

The building took fire, the flames shot np, and the sparks 
flew off with the wind. The mother sank down lifeless to the 
earth. They carried her to where her son Antonio lay. 

Rnggero stood before the burning house, which the Orini- 
aldis bad surrounded, in order that Orso Pnulo miglit not 
escape his ball when he should spring from it to escape ; with 
a horrible smile he gazed on the ftsmea, as they shot up in in* 
ToMng columns, and when the beams cracked, be cried with 
exoUing vengeance, and with a savage pain, for it seemed as 
if they fell on his own heart. 

Somotimes it seemed to him as if he saw a (iL^iire in the 
flames, Imt it was perhaps only a cloud of smoke, or a (juiver- 
ing column of fire—and then agaiu he thought ho heard the 
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weepinsr voice of a child within the red mass. All of a sud- 
den, the roof fell in, and smoke and forked flames leaped ap 
from the crushed fragments to the sky. 

Raggero, who stood lookiog on the speetacle, with anxioiis 
face, and strained form, his hand stietdied out to the home, at 
this sight, fell with a damb cry to the ground. He was carried 
into the honse alongside of his son Antonio. When he re- 
coTered his senses, he at first did not understand what hud oc- 
curred, hut he at last conipreliended the extent of his crime 
For a moment be was struck with horror, and seemed para- 
lyzed with fear, and then he snatched a dagger from his belt to 
stab himself to the heart But his wife and friends held him 
by the arm, and snatched the weapon from his grasp. 

What had become of Orso Paolo, and what of Francesco f 

Whei» the flames reached the rafters, Orso endeavoured to 
find a vanlt. or some place of protection against the fire. As he 
wandered through the rooms, he heard the weeping and moan- 
ing of a child; be rushed into the chamber whence the sounds 
proceeded, and there he saw a yonng boy lying in his bed. Bit- 
terly weeping, he stretched ont his hands to him, and called the 
name of his mother. It seemed to Orso, as if the base fiend urged 
him from the flames to murder the innocent child, and tbns 
punish the inhumanity of his enemy. "Are not the children 
also of your eiicmy subject to the bloud veng-cance ? Strike, 
Orso, and aunihilate the last hope of the house of Grimaldi.^ 

Orso bent OTer the child with a horrid look of Tengeanee. 
The glow of the flames shed apnrple red reflection, like blood, 
over him and the helpless creatare, and the chamber. He 
stooped down to the weeping Francesco— and he suddenly 
snatched liiin up, pressed liim to his breast, and kifv<:ed him with 
a frenzied rapture. Then he started out of the room with the 
boy in his anas, and again groped about the burning house to 
seek a place of shelter against the devouring element. 

When the timbers of the house fell in, the mnscle horns of 
the Yincentis were sounded before the village. The men of 
Castel d^Acqua, alt friends and kinsmen of Orso Paolo at the 
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news of his situation, bad marchetl forward to sare him. The 
iirimaldis fled from their position to the hoiiM where were 
lioggeio^ his wife and Antonio, all together. 

A dreadfal qaarter of an honr had elapsed, when a load tri- 
nmpbaai sbooi was heard on the market of Olfno, and the oft 
repeated cry of, ** Eyriva Orso Taolo !" The mother of An- 
ton id rusljed to the window, and uttered a scream uf joy, and 
then made her wa^ oni of the door, foUowed hj liaggero and 
the womML 

Ono Paolo now came tfanragh the shooting mnltitnde, hold-* 
img Fraaceseo in his amii, eoTered with ashes, begrimed with 

smoke, and his clothes singed from the fire, lie had saved 
himself and the boy beneath the stone staiicase. 

Kaggero'8 wife ilew to Orso Paolo, and embraced him aud 
her son with incbscribable joy. 

Bai Bnggero feU on his Imees before his eneisy, and while 
be sobbingly fblded his arma axoond hhn, he caUed on God and 
him to pardon bim« 

"Stand u\> my friend Grimaldi,'' said Orso Paolo, "May 
God forgave us this day, as we forprive one :in<*thcr. and here, 
before the people of Qlmo, let us swear eternal friendship.'' 

The enemies sank in each other's arms, and the people joy- 
fnllj shooted, '* EiriTa Orso Paolo 

Not long after Antonio recovered horn his wound, and great 
was the joy ono eTening in the Tillage of Monte d'Olmo, when 
the Oriiualdis and Vinccntis celebrated their reconciliation in 
a festive banquet. The liuubes were all adorned with the olive 
branch of peace, and nothing was to be heard but evvivas, the 
eliaking of gkssea, salfoa of Joy, and the meny sounds of the 
fiddles and mandolines. 

DEZIO I>£ZII. 

While the Genoese yet held the island of Corsica in their 
power, the viilagea of Berra and Serraie, in the ]»rovince of 
Moriani, beeaaw inYolved in a fierce war with each other. The 
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fiunilies of the Detii, in Bvm, and the Tciitiiriiii, in S€ifile» 
profnselj sbed their blood in nmtaal combatg. 

At length, tired of ibe long war of vencreance, the two hos- 
tile families had solemnly sworn an oatL of rrt onciliation before 
the parolanti. Whether you hare forgotieu or not who the 
parolanti are, I will ezplaia their character. Thej are the 
mediaton, who persuade enemies to reconcillationy and (o Ibe 
signing of a written and sworn pledge of peaee^ before them* 
seUes, and who are charged with the dntj of enforcing Hs ob- 
serrance, by their -ngilance. Wboever Tiolatee tbM oa^ 
exposes himself to the contempt of Ch>d and man. and the 
condemnation of the parolanti fails on lus house, his fields, and 
hifi vineyard. 

Thns bad the Deziis and the Tenttirinis sworn, nod peace 
leigned in the proTince of MorianL Bnt^ as tbe evil ^tiiit 
cannot rest, and continnaUj blows tbe ashes, with the hope of 
awaking a spark of ancient Tengeanee and hatred, so it hap- 
pen ed one day that he blew into tbe cruel heart of tbe old 
Tenturini, at the market of Serrale. Nicolao was an old man, 
l)iit yet young in strengih as liis sons. He had a wicked look, 
a Tenomous tongue, and a cramp ia the hand which holds the 
dagger. He met at the market the young Deiio Dezii, the 
pride and tbe flower of the boose of tbe enemj. He was 
baodsome and pleasing in bis manners, bat of a fierj and 
irascible temper. 

The old man with the wicked look jeered the young :i ;a 
with a stinging word, and no one could tell how ii happeued, 
for Dezio had given no provocation. "When the latter heard 
the expression, his heart swelled witb shame and anger, bat he 
thought of the parolanti, the peace, and the gnj hairs of 
Nicolao. For this reason be curbed his feelings, and, withoni 
saying a word in reply, be left the Tillage of Serrale. 

Now it came to pass that, on the same evening, tbe old and 
young men met one another in the field. As Dezio saw Nicolao 
coming towards him without any arms, he immediately tliro A* 
bis gun down by a tree, that the evil one might not excite him 
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BgaiDsi a defencelesa man, aod then he advanced to the old 
BAD, and hanghtily called upon him fbr the reason of his 
affront. 

Kieolao aeornlnnjr replied, and, as they grew heated in dis* 

pate, he seized the yonng man by the breast and gave him a 
blow in the face. Dczio tumbled back, and then, springing 
after his gun, in a moment more ho iired. The old man ieii to 
the ground, shot throagh the heart. 

The poor Dezio fled as before the pusnit of the avenging 
angel, and from rock to rock be bonnded, op to the summit of 
Mount Ointo, where be bid himself in a ca?e. 

On hearing of the bloody deed, the parolanti hastened to- 
gether. They cried woe on Dezio, his whole race, aatl they all 
proceeded to his house. They found his young wife there; 
they told her she mast leave the house, as it had fallen under 
the ban. After she bad passed out of the door, sighing and 
weepuig, the parolanti set the bouse on fire and burnt it to the 
ground. Then went they to the chestnut woods and olive grove 
of Dezio, and with the axe they barked the trunk of every 
tree, as a sign that Dezio had broken his oath and slied blood, 
and that the curse of heaven rested on him and his property j 
and this did they after the holy custom of their forefatlicrs. 

The kinsmen of Dezio kept quiet, for they admitted the 
justice of the proceedidgs against him; but Lutgione, the 
son of Nieolao, let bis beard grow, as a sign of his intention 
to avenge his father's blood. He took up his gnn and pro- 
ceeded to the montitiiiiis in pursuit of Dezio ; and as he eould 
not find him, although be lay in wait for him by day and uight 
among the rocks, he entered into the service of the Genoese, 
who were in garrison in the tower of Padulella. He did so^ 
pfobablj, to be able to hunt out his enemy by their aid. 

But Desfo lived with the fox, the deer, aod the wild goat, 
and wandered about in the wilderness, his heart oppressed urith 
sadfioss and terror. One (Imv he tuuk ship with some friends 
and sailed to Qeuoa, whtife he entered into the service of the 
republic 
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After many weary years of exile, he longed again to see his 
wife and native couutrv. He rennnnf^ed his profession of 
soldier, and, before leaviog Genoa, he received a passport to 
Corsica, with « goasttotee of Monre aad unnolMted emteaoe 
tlim. The gofenment also daelnod its iatestion to paaSA 
moj one seTerelj iHio should do liloi Ihibl 

Dezio bo])ed that the ang^r of Lnigiooe had lieen appeased 
after sucli a long lapse of time. lie went back to his village, 
found his wiie again, niitl kejit liiiiiseli' quiet, in his Lou^e. Xo 
one knew of his re tarn, for he did not ahow bimseif, and oal/ 
waUced about in the woods, or in solitarf places where lie wis 
SQie of meeting nobody. He always went about wHh tbe sha- 
dow of old Nioolao befoce his eyes. 

80 passed days and weeks, and of I>e8fo aothiag was fcaown 
or said. One clay Luigione, who was famous as a luiLier ia 
the mountains, said to his wife, " I dreamed that I was hunting 
a fox iu the monn tains, so I will go to the chase to-day, and 
shall, probably, take some fine game." With this besboai- 
dered bis gnn aad set off for tbe raoimtaiaB. 

A red fox started ap before bin ; be tan iato tbe <hielB8t| 
and Lnigtone after bim. Tbe place Iras a peilbct soBCnde, aad 
as gloomy as it was sarage. As he entered the bnshefi, he per- 
ceived a small shepherd path, which twisted al>oiii like a laby- 
rinth, and plunged deeper and deeper into tlie wilderness 
Luigione sadden ly came to a halt. Under a wild elire bosh 
be saw a man lying in a profoond sleep. Near bfaa, on tbe 
grass, lay bis double-barrelled goa and bis gooid. His free 
was OTenbadowed by a long beard. Luigione stood as stiD as 
a statae, aad only bis eyes Ibfefisbly noTed fn their mbs, as 
they devoured with their gaze the sleeping man. The blood, 
seething hot, overspread his cheeks, and then a deadly paleness 
covered them, iiis heart beat loud eooagb to awaken the sleeper. 

One step forward, and another. He stared in the face of 
tbe strsnger. Yes I It was Desio, tbe morderer of bis fiuber. 
Thea a savage smile played over tbe oonaleiMMice of Lalgioae. 
He drew bis dagger from bis girdle. 
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*' God has gi?ea you into my haud," he mattered, " that I 
shoold kill you to d&y. My father^s blood rests upon yon/' 
mod be raised the doable^edged blade. But a sadden thoa^Bt 
ioterrened between him and the sleeper, and sospended the 
fidi of the dagger. The angel said to Mm, " Lnigtone, will 
you murder a man in his sleep ?" 

Luigioiic started l)ack. Then cried ho, in a terrible voice: 

'^Deziol Dezio ! staod op and arm yourself.'' The sleeper 
•prang to his feet and grasped after his gon. 

I conld bare slain yon in yonr sleep, bat that wonid hare 
been the act of a ▼illaln. Defend yonrself now, for my father's 
blood cries for vengeance." 

Dezio, terror-struck, looked on the fearful man, and then he 
threw his gun far into the bush. He next snatched his pistol 
and dagger from his belt and cast them away likewise. After 
this, tearing open bis shirt and exposing his breast, he ex* 
claimed, Fire, Lnigione, and avenge yonr &tber t I shall 
be at rest In my grave. Kill me V 

Lnigioiie observed his wretched enemy with astonishment, 
and, for a while, neither spoke. Then Luipione tossed bis gun 
aside, and went up to Dezio and ga?c him his hand. " Qod,'' 
said he, " gave you into my hand, that I might forgive yon. 
Mj ibther's blood is appeased. Now come and be my gneet !" 

They went together to the village, and thej remained friends. 
And when Lnfgione bad a child bom to bim he took Dezio as 
bis godfather, as a sacred sign that Ihey were reconciled bcforti 
God. And this did he after the manner of their ancestors. 

Dezio soon became tired of the world, aud he took the cowl. 
So pore and holy was his way of life that he lived to a good 
old age, beloved by all men, and revered to and wide through 
the monntains for bis piety and benevolence. 

When he was taken by the Lord, the people of all the snr- 
rounding villages followed him to the trrave, and to this day, 
in the jiarish of Moriani, they arc acenstomcd to say : " Dezio 
the worldly, Dezio the murderer, Dezio the bandit, Dezio the 
moalt, Desio the priest, Dezio the saint. 
89 
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1HTIB01I8 or tAsnon. 

SABTSiCi is snrromided hy wild movBtaiiis, tnonpr wliieb, to 

the north, rise those of luLudiiic ami Coaciono. The iatter is 
celebrated for its pastures, Uiruugli which tlow Uie fine gtrearna 
of tho Bianca aod Viola. The bhepherds of Queoza resort to 
them in sammcr with their herds, in winter desc^iding to tin 
coast of Porto Yecchio. One of these nonntaiiis, Mr 8er> 
teiie» Ib a enrioiislj formed rock, of the fignre of a gimit» with 
his head lifted up to the douda; it is called the mum of 
Coprna. In ilic territory of Sartene are also to be seen some 
remains of those ancient pacran stones which are found in the 
islands of the Mediterranean and in Celtic conn tries. They 
consist of columnar massea, arranged in a circle, and are called 
Stuiooe. Althongh there are but few of these relici of the 
SatMHui idolatrous worship left la CofBlca» jet thej are ^te 
eommoa In Sardinia. 

On the snrroonding monntains are many ruins of castles of 
the Tahuiit Rinuccio della Rocca and Gindice della Rocca. 
Their fendal territory lay around Sartene. The canton of 
Santa Lucia de Tallano contains interesting memorials of Ki- 
nnccio, in the old and dilapidated Fraacis<»m cloister fonnded 
by him. In its chmch is the tomb of his daughter, Serena, 
with a reclining marble fignre, holding a rosniy la her hand, 
and a pnrM, as a sign of her generosttj. 

In the rocks of St. Lucia is found the curious giauiie pecu- 
liar to Corsica, called orbicularis. It is of a grayi^ih blue 
colour, but there are many black and white ey^ in the stone, 
which come to the snr&ce when the stone is cut. When pol- 
ished, this preeiOQB gruiite becomes eztremelj benatifal, and 
serves I6r exquisite omiments. It is oae of the most interail 

(4»S^ 
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intr natural iiroductions of nature, and a jewel in the rich 
mincralogical treasure-chamber of Corsica. This remarkable 
and beaatiful orbicular granite of St. Lucia de Tallano occa- 
pies a place amoDg the other rare stones that decorate the 
chi4>6l of the Medtcis io Florence. 

To the north-east of St Lnefa, In the valley of Finmlceloli, 
the Uid famous can toil of Levic extends to the little p^ulf of 
Teotilegne. It is covored by mountains and extensive forests. 
Here also dwelt old noble races, among which was the family 
of Peretti, from which Napoleon, the friend of Sampiero, 
arose, the first in Corsican history who bore that name, bnt 
not related to the Bonapartes. He was slain in a battle with 
the Genoese. 

To Levie belongs San Gavino de Corbini, a place of some 
notoriety in the history of the island, from its having been the 
bead quarters of the Qiovannilis, those old communists who 
made soch astonishing progress in Corsica, and who were the 
predecessors of the St Simonists and Mormons. In a conntiy 
yet in a state of nature, as it were, and where the natural 
equality of man was the ruling characteristic of the people, 
and, in a dark period of universal misery, this sing-ukr sect 
quickly took root and flourished. It is mach to be regretted 
that the old chroniclers of Corsica have left ns snch meagre ae- 
eoants of it Its appearance seems to me to be a remarkable 
tnut in the physiognomy of the Corsican history, and, tran- 
sient as it was, it is a marked line in the national features. 
Before Iciiving Sartene, I must acknowledge the hosjiiuiHty 
which I there received. My friemis were unwilling to let mo 
depart, and insisted on my going with them to the mountains 
to bnnt the wild goat, and of remaining to enjoy myself to 
my heart's content In their gardens of firnlt When I tnmed 
to leave, at daybreak on the following morning, they all ac- 
companied me to some distance, and one of them — he waa a 
cousin of the unfortunate Yittoria Mahi-pinii — gave me, in 
parting, a letter. Wiien 1 opened it, I found these words writ- 
ten in it—" To the Signor Ferdioando. If you should erer 
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bftTC need of aiivthing, or should experience anvtliing disa- 
greeable in our land, remember that you have a friend in the 
city of Sartone — Alessandro CasanoTa." 

J carried this letter aboat me as a talisman, and aa * sign of 
the noble Cordcan coBtoms; mj friend of Sartene was not 
eontent to aaaure me by words and hand pledges of bis Imm- 
pitable protection, bat he most also certify it in a doounentaiy 
form. 



OHAPTER YL 

THE CITY or BONIFACIO. 

I SET out at eight o'clock in the morning, from Sartene for 
Boni&cio, the sontbemmoat town, and ibrtress of Corsica. My 
Jonmey lay om a desert sea-shore, hemmed in by the tm and 
monntains. On the whole route, I met with no village, and I 

would have suffered severely from hunger and thirst, had not 
mj travelling companions curried some wine and bread with 
them. 

We passed through the Ortoli TaUey — eTerywhere n naked 
hill country, and no fruit The oUto tree ceases, and only 
cork thickets and arbutus cover this region. We approached 
the entirely desert south-east coast ; not far from the month 

of the Ortoli is a solitary station-house, opposite to a reef of 
rocks on which stands the tower of Koccapiua. A curiously 
formed rock, bearing a striking likeness to a colossal crowned 
lion, and popularly called il leone caroncUo, rises alongside of 
it On this shore, which Genoa first occupied when it wrested 
Corsica from the Pisans, this gigantic rock appears like the 
arms of the republic itself. 

From the heights, I first perceived, not very far to seaward, 
the coasts and motmtains of Sardinia. The sight of a iFt range 
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island, suddenly unfoldinfr !tst;li to vkw, displaviiig in one 
place ouly its outlines, ami in another, il:j stront^ly marked 
features, awakens pleasant sensations of expectation, louging 
Mid doabt^ like the imaginary fancies of childhood. I stood 
a long while on a rockj eminence^ iu the strong wind, and the 
noonday heat, anxiously gazing oTer the Bea, to the twin-Bister 
of Corsica, entirely enveloped in a light bine reil, whilst the 
seii, excited by the north- ft est wind, broke iu white breakers 
against its bold shores. 

After a repose of two hours, I resumed my journey along 
the eoast^ which is irregnlarly broken by arms of the sea, and 
has a melancholy aspect Small riven glide through swam|M 
into the sea, which is overhnng by cliffs, crowned by old gray 
watch-towers. The air is heavy and nnwholesome. On the 
m uniain ^iilcs, I saw two little hamlets, but they contained no 
popuiaii >n, as it is only in September that their inhabitants 
descend from the mountains. 

The sea here forms two small gulfs, that of Figart and Yen- 
tilegne. They resemble fiords, and their shores are often of the 
most grotesque formation, towering np like rows of gray obe* 
llsks. 

The hist promontory of Corsica, to the south-west, Capo di 
Feno, presents the white clialk cliffs of Bonifacio, and that 
fiouthemmost and most original town of the island, snow- 
white as the shore, lying high on the rocks — a striking piros- 
pect, in the midst of the wide and melancholy waste. 

The sea-coast around is stony and bushy. But the road, 
for half a mile, now runs between olive plantations and firuit 
gardens, which the patient iiiduatry of man has won from the 
chalky earth. The district of Bonifacio produces u. luxuriant 
abundance of olives, which are as good as those of Balagna. 
The road descends between chalk cliffs to the marioa of Boni- 
facio, which extends along the gnlf. The city can only be 
reached on foot or horseback, for yon most clamber np the 
steep rocks by a broad and excavated staircase ; the entrance 
to the city leads over two drawbridges, and through a couple 
89* 
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of old crates. The whole town lies within the fortress, and on 
a platform of rock. 

A cheering welcome preets tlie traveller, ns he passes throngh 
the dark old gate, for on one of its towers is inscribed tlie great 
word Libertoi, I often read it on the towers and town halla 
of Italy, and a most lamentable ironj it la on the praeent On 
many a banner baa this inspiriting tenn been displayed* Bnt 
here it sits proadlj on the old tower, which has so mneh to 
tell of Talorons deeds of arms, and so I entered the city with 
the feeling that I was about to mingle with brave and free 
men ; for the Bouifacians, to this day, enjoj the reputation of 
beiiitr the moRt republican, industrious and religious of the 
people of Corsica. 

The situation of Bonifacio is very singular. By imagining 
ft white pyramid of rock, on the setpshore, re?ersed, with its 
base turned upward, and crowned by the city and its towers, 
some idea may be had of this Oorsican Oibraltar. The rock in 
its front, is, moreover, deeply hollowed out, and seems to hang 
to the land. It is wa.shed on two side.s by the open sea, and 
on the third bv a small arm of the sea, whicii serves at the 
same time for a harbour, fortress, and ditch, and which is 
enclosed by steep, iaaccessible mountains. The force of the 
wares has broken the surronnding shore into the most eccen- 
tric forms. From beneath, on the sea-side, which, in some 
places, is so narrow as to leftve no beach, as the shore rises in 
a sheer wall from the water'ft edge, the sight of the rocks 
excites sensations of awe and fear. As I gazed on the waves 
beating against their base, and living off in clouds of spray, it 
sccrncd to rue a^i if they tuth red and were about to full, a decep- 
tion which was quite natural, as their foundations in various 
places are fractured, and small pieces were, from time to time, 
whirled into the air by the furious sea. When I saw Bonifiscio, 
I readily comprehended the failure of Alfonso of Aragon to 
take it 

It contains three thousand three hundred and eighty in- 
babitaul^j the houses of V'lmn and Greek origin, in their old 
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mad time-worn appearance, look more like ruins than habita- 
tions. They are, in general, constructed of the same material 
as the rock ; they are all white, as well as the walls and the 
stamped towers. It would be difficult for me to gi^e a clear 
ideft of the citj itself, as it would be impossible to describe its 
lab}rriDth of nanow streets, con8tant]7 swept by whirling blasts 
of chalk dust, from which, after wandering about in confbsed 
amazement at the aovelty and gloom of the place, the stranp^er 
Boddenly comes into the open air, aud beholds beneath him 
the sea, and high abore, the clear skj. The beams of one 
bonse are often joined to its opposite neighbour, and dark 
cross-passages lead from one narrow street to another. 

The wind whistles, and the waves roar. It is ukcomfortable. 
Breadth of space, always so gratefol to the feelings, is here 
wanting. The solitary sentinel, on tlic round tower, walks up 
and down, in a whirlwind of chalk dust. In vain may you seek 
a piazza, to get among a cheerful company of men, for there 
ia nothing of the kind, the want of room not permitting anj 
expansion of the street. The want of breadth has caused the 
booses to be bnilt high ; and, as they haye no depth, their stairs 
are uiiconimonly steep. On many a house, I yet saw the arms 
of Genoa, the crowned sprin<>:ing lion, holding a ring in his 
claw. This old sign awakens proud recollections, as well as 
tbe name of Doria, which here sunriTes, for there is at the pre- 
sent daj, in Bonifacio, a Doria, or, as it is more properly writ- 
ten, d'Oria, fomily. The Corsicans bear a mortal hatred to 
Getjoa, which I discovered whenever I spoke with them of the 
old republic. All the misery which the island has suffered, and 
even its moral and physical rudeness, is ascribed to the Ge- 
noese ; but the Boaifacians hold Genoa in the kindest regard, 
which is easily accounted for by their history. 

Then is a diversity of opinion as to the ancient designation 
of the region in which the present Bonilhdo lies. Some sup- 
pose it to be the Si/rarmanus Porhu ; Others the city Palte, 
which is the last Antoninus hk iiiir)ns in his enumeration of the 
Corsican stations. Bonifacio itself was founded by the Tuscan 
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margrayc, whose name it bears ; and we know Hhai \m biiilft 

it in 833, after a sea victory over the Saracens, as a IjuI- 
wark against their predatory attacks fruia Spain, Africa and 
Sardinia, which thej were accustomed to make on this siue 
of the island. The old tower, called Torrione, yet remains of 
the fortificatioiit erected bj the margrave ; and with three oilier 
towen, dominate the place. Thej are all combined on the snaa 
of the city. The olty, as well at the island, Ml into the poe- 
oeesioA of the Fisaos ; bat the Cknoeae had ahready difested 
them of Bonifbdo in 1198. They treated the inhabitants with 
gtrat generosity — gave {Iwvn very libeial statutes, and snffered 
them to exist as a repubUc under their protectorate. In 
the red book of Bonifacio is the instrument which the procu- 
rator of Genoa, Brancaleone d'Oria, February 11, 1321, sub- 
acribed and aolennly ewore to on the Bible. Perfect freedom 
of trade and exemption from taxes in tha (Genoese porta, was 
conceded by that document to the Boai&daus, as well as the 
right of setf-goyemment Their magistrates, called anamm, 
were chosen in the po|jul:ir assemblies ; and the Genoese 
podesta, who was annually sent to the city as a syndic or com- 
missary, was charged with tlie execution of their euactmcnts. 
No tax could be imposed or renewed without the consent of 
the ansiani ; and the podesta had not even the power to im* 
prison a citizen of Boni£scio» if he conld gi?e secnrity, whether 
he was a mnrderer, traitor, or Ihief. Whenever a new podesta 
came to Boni&eio, he conld not enter on his duties, until he 
had sworn on the eTsngelists to inviolably respect the statutes 
and treaties of the city. This instmmcnt is signed : " per 
Mrancaleonem de Oria et per i^tiii-ersiiafn/i Jiouiffiiii iti pub' 
Uco Parhunento^^^ by Brancaleo d'Oria and the whole com- 
munity of Bonifacio public parliament. This sonnds bravely 
enough for a little place, which, at that time, scarcely num- 
bered one thousand inhabitants. 

Thus wrested this gallant people from the ancient lords of 
the island, a political freedom of the most pronerong character, 
which they inviolably preserved for centuries afterwards. 
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Tbe QeDoese honoored the Bonifacians in every manner. 
When anj one of their Tesseis came to Genoa, they were 
accustomed to ask : " Are yon from the district of Bonifacio, 

or from the city itself?'^ Kcnce the ])opulaL* expression at this 
day : "He is a Bonifacian proper." .Many Genoese nobles 
and citizens emigrated Irom their maguihcent city to this rock 
to enjoy these coTeted liberties ; and Bonifacio thus became, 
In its speech, customs and pngndices, a Genoese colony, of 
which traces are yet to be seen in the old armorial shields, and 
the people themselves. 

Genoa kept her faith unbroken to Bonifacio, as well as to 
Calvi. Both cities have, in consequence, quite a pecaliar his- 
torical character, presenting the curl on s spectacle, as it were, 
in this terrible sea of Corsican hate, of two small islands, which 
the tyrannical Genoa cherished with her lore. This, at least, 
is a redeeming trait in the history of the old republic, which, 
coTered wiih sins as it was, was a great state; it has long 
since paid the debt of nature, and vanished from the page of 
history. 

Mnrzolaccio, a Bonifacian, in 1625, wrote the history of his 
natire city, which was published in Bologna, and is now 
ezoeedinglj rare. I regret that I was' not able to find it, as 

the history of this city is to me one of great interest. Bat I 

v ili iiere, after Petrus C'yrna?ns, relate tlie memorable siecre of 
the city by Alfonso of Arn'jon : for the lietui-m (lisj)]aye(l l>y 
the people of Bonifacio on that occasion is as worthy of being 
commemorated, to the admiration of mankind, as that of 
Nnmaotia, Carthage, and Saragossa, in modem times. 
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TB£ SIEGE OF BONIFACIO BY ALFONSO OF ABAGON. 

ALroirso of Aragon, i^ter he had examined Ihe situation of 
the city, occupied a high moontaln to the north, and daj and 
night bombarded it from thence and from the sea with stones. 
The Spaniards brought with them eighty ships and twen^- 
two triremes, with which they peuelrated iulo the harbour 
after the fall of two towers. "When a great ])art of the works 
of defence, as well as of the walls, had been overthrown, aad 
it seemed that the city could be entered. King Alfonso called 
his followers to a conncil of war. He was jonng and impe- 
tnoQS, and eager for great enterprises. *'When BonUhdo 
fiUhi/' said he, " we shall get possession of all Corsica ; and then 
I will sail to Italj.'' He promised a high reward to him who 
should first moQQt the walls, and plant the banner on them : 
and so on to the tenth. This the Spaniards heard with trreat 
joy, and prepared themselves for the storm. The people of 
Bonifacio saffered mnch from missiles and arrows ; bat they 
resisted their assailants with stones, thmst them back into the 
sea, with their long lances, and made a gallant stand. AU of 
a sndden, the tower, called the Scarrincio, fell down with a 
tremendous crash, and tlie vessels hung on to the breach, and Ti:o 
Spaniards mounted the walls and planted the banner on them. 
In the army of the king arose the cry : " Onward, let us storm 
the city I'^ Then were seen the soldiers eagerly clambering on 
to the walls by the help of the masts and yards ; as they came 
near the houses, they threw firebrands on the rooft. Kow, 
Ibeie arose a great tamult of shoots and cries, on the part of 
the fugitives, the assailants and tlie besieged. But Orlando 
Guaracchi. the heroic Margaret Bobia, and Chiaro Ghighni, 
rushed upon the assailaDts ; and from their stations came Ja> 
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copo Catacdolf, Giovanni Cicanesi, and Filippo Campo^and 
they hewed down all the enemies who had penetrated into the 
ci^, to the bet man. And then thej east fire on the ihips in 
the hailionr; and so was the hing driven back with great loss. 

For three entire days had the combat endured, with int( rnii- 
Dable slanghter and conflagration. Now, all ages, uext^, and 
conditions set to work to repair the walls, and to close up tho 
breaches with beams. Bat, alas ! the floor magazine was 
bnmed. Alfonso, in the meanwhile, threw arrows with letters 
into the citj, promising gold to all who wonld desert to him. 
Two alone deserted, GalUotto Rostorl, a Bonifacian, and Con- 
radu, a Cienocse, and these excited lUu hopes of the king, wlien 
they told hira that there was a great scarcity of arms and 
prodsions in the city. So the king took possession of yet 
another hill close to the citj, and after baring drawn a double 
chain across the harbonr, to prerent the BonilMans from 
receiving anj help flrom the Genoese, he resol?ed to reduce the 
place by a long siege. This came to the ears of the doge, 
Thomas Fregoso, who equipped a fleet of seven ships. The 
whole October through, as well as November and Pecembcr, 
there was such a fearful storm on the sea, that they could not 
leave the harbonr of Genoa. The Bonifacians were reduced 
to snch a state of miserj by the bombards and the projectile 
machines, that they were obliged to betake tbemselTes to the 
wood near San Antonio, and the conyent of St. Francis for 
shelter, as the greater ])art of their houses iuy iu ruiusj the 
sentinels only were left at their posts. 

The king, in the meantime, had been reinforced with supplies 
of men and tessels from Spain ; but wishing to try the effect 
of negotiation, he solemnlj assoied those in the ei^, that he 
wonld respect their kwB and liberty, on condition of thdr sur- 
render. The Bonifacians protracted the n^tiation with the 
envoys, and as they had a nnscrable and faiuislied look, the 
AragoneHC tannted them with thiir spare diet, and expressed 
the opinion that they could not hold out much longer ; tlu re- 
vpon they were called liars, and Arom manj parU of the wails 
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bread was ilirown down on the enemy, and a cheese was sent to 
the king made of woman's milk. Now the kiog caused all the 
stoming macliiDes to advaace to the walk with the vessels, 
wbieb, bOQji4 two bj two, carried the towers. From the 
beights and from the eea-dde the storm began anew. Against 
the floating armaments the BonifiMsians had, at sereral places 
on liie walls, placed machines, which cast stones of immense 
wcicriit on the farthest vessels, and on the nearer ones sLowem 
of arrows and a mall stoues. Although they were overwhelmed 
with the iron haii of the bombards and arrows, and many lay 
on the gronnd^ torn to pieces, yet they held ont with wonderfnl 
braveiy. The places of the slain were immediately supplied 
by the strong, the wounded Ihther by the son, and the brother 
by the brother; the women carried stones to be thrown d'»wn, 
wine and bread, and took away the wounded. They aUo 
armed themselves with shields and lances, and sapplied the 
places of men on the walls. There were many who conid not 
carry off their ialien kinsmen, nntil the enemy were driren 
back ; the besiegers also suffered dreadfiilly from the sword, the 
scythe, and the hooked lance, as they were met in their attempt 
to scale the walls, and many were crushed to pieces, as they 
mounted the ramparts with ladders. At other point?, torches, 
borning pitch, and liquid rosin were poured so fast on the 
enemy, that they did not know where to run or how to shelter 
themselTes. 

The Bonifadans being ezhansted by the fatigue of scTenl 
da3r8' incessant fighting, the king resolved once more to concen* 

trate all forces for a L'tneral storm uq the followinc dar. 
Ths battle then rnsred iiiiow and with greater fnry, as the enemy 
advanced with aU their machines, towers, and catapuiU, and 
.poured down on the city a conttnual tempest of alones» anowi^ 
and iron missiles. 

Only tbe tower of Scarinco was not assafled by the bombsi 
in order that the Spaniards, who had already scaled the ram- 
parts from the ships' towers, might not be injured. The 
women, covered with armour, fought incessaoUy alongside of 
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the men, and threw harpoons. From the ships' towers aod 
masts, howeTer, the Spaniards continnanj shot arrows and 
leaden glands from certain hand bombs of csst bronze, which 

were as hollow as a reed, and were culled sclopetns. These 
pieces of lead were impelled by fire, and would pierce a muii 
through his armour. (Thus describes tlic chronicler those guns, 
wliich then unknown, are now too common, alas I in Corsica.) 
The enemy also threw from the ships a solphureons dost on the 
booses and men, and then fire, so that many were half consnmed, 
and the walls of others fell headlong ont of the breach. Thos 
stood the breach open to the enemj, near to the Preghera 
tower. When the snlphnr smoke which had enTcloped the 
breach as with thick darkness, was swept oflF by the wind, there 
were to be seen matrons, bands of children, and others, carry- 
ini; shot and stones of every kind to the walls, to supply the 
combatants ; when they discovered the place vacant, they set 
np a iood howl and cry. Then the mothers implored their 
BODS, danghters their fathers, wives their husbands, to retnrn 
to the defence of the breach. The priests and monks mshed 
to arms, and hnrled down burning bundles of tow and dissolTcd 
dialk. This helped so Incredibly, that most of the assailants, 
blinded by pain, and the clonds of light dust, coold no longer 
take aim, but shot at random. 

This was the hardest day for the citizens, but it resulted in 
the wounding and killing of great numbers of the besiegers. 

The more pressing, from day to day became the siege, so 
much the more frequent were the letters to the senate and doge 
of Genoa, invoidttg them to come to the aid of Bonifacio. Bnt 
the king, having recelTed new reinforcements, gave the signal 
to his troops, and they took np their arms again. By water 
and land, in ssTen places, fierce was the assanlt ; yet they eonld 
not penetrate into the city, for new walls were immediately 
erected ou llic ruius of the falltri ones, and the armed men filled 
up the breaches, in the place of bulwarks. Alfonso next raised 
a moveable foundation against the great gate, eight feet high, 
on which was placed a tower of ten stones, that overtopped the 
40 
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walls. Ab, under a constant sbower of missiles, the wall aad 
tower approaobed nearer aad nearer to the gate, it snddenlj 
opened, and the people rushed out, hurling fire and braada 
on the wall and the tower, and this annoj iu^^ work thej prose- 
cuted a long time. 

The storm did not cease bj night or day, and nothing was 
neglected by tlie BonifnciRns that could hold the enemy in 
check, either bj the construction of new walls, or incessant 
sallies against their works. The poor people had not a mo- 
ment's rest, and thej were exhausted by continiial ezertion, 
watebing by night and day, wounds, and hunger. There were 
burials every day, and death stared them in the fhoe on all 
sides, while the lamenting cries of bereaTed wires and mothers 
were heard by day, as well as in the silent watches of the night. 
In the meantime, such was the diarlh of pruvidiuns, that thoy 
were compelled to eat the most nauseous herbs, and how mnrh 
longer could they wait for help from Genoa ! The people of 
Bonifacio suffered beyond human endurance from famine ; and 
even horse and ass flesh were a laxnry for them in those days. 
Some of them ate all lands of weeds, such even as the cattle 
would not touch, roots and wild iiruits, as well as the bark of 
trees, and hitherto untested animals. Despairing of deliverance, 
many, weeping and wailing, had laid violent hands on them- 
selves, and others, who lay wonnded on tlie ground, would have 
died from starvation, if they had not been relieved by the pity 
ot the women ; for the pious women of Bonifacio freely gave 
their own milk to their brothers, children, and blood relations 
to drink : and in that siege there was no one in all Bonifacio 
who had not sucked the breast of a woman. 

As now, in this dreadful extremity of misery, no help had 
shown itself, the Bonifacians bound themselves by treaty to 
surrender the city, if, within forty days, the Genoese did 
not come to their deliverance. Two men and thirty children 
of the chief nobles were given as hosta^jes. Bat the Bonifa- 
cians were i?i frreat trouble because tlie king of Arragon pre- 
vented them from sending messengers to Genoa. They, 
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tlierefore, built a small vessel with all speed, and, in the dark- 
nesa of the night, they let it down by ropes from that part of 
the rock which flaced Sardinui and was ioTisible to the enemy. 
With it alflo descended the yoang men» tventj-fonr in nnmber, 
who were to man it and act as enToys. They took with 
them letters from the magistracy to Genoa, and a great multi- 
tude of citizens accompanied them, with good wishes, to the 
edge of the rock. The women had, in turns, given them their 
breasts to sack, for thej took no food with them. After many 
dangers on the sea, where they were detained a long while by 
the wind, the conrageons envoys at last reached Genoa, and 
made the senate acquainted with the desperate condition to 
which the Bonifacians were reduced. 

In the meanwhile, a solemn procession was resolved on in 
I>onifacio, to implore God for rescue from the enemy, and for 
the forgiveness of sins. The procession went from the cathe- 
dral of St Maria to St Jacob's, and thence to San Domenico 
and all the chnrches ; and, althongh it was winter cold, all 
walked in their bare feet, singing hymns with great deyotion. 
There was prayer all day long in the churches, and the thoughts 
of oil \vf re continually turned on deliverance and to the arri- 
val of the messengers with news from Genoa. 

On the fifteenth day they, at length, retamed, by night, in 
their little Tcssel, to Bonifacio, gave the sign, and were drawn 
np by ropes. The joy in the city was so great that the people 
appeared to hare gone ont of their senses. As the messen* 
gers went to the cluirch of St. Mary, where the senate sat in 
session day and night, all the jieople poured alter them to hear 
the result of their mi£sion. They delivered letters from the 
Doge, after the reading of which they were introduced to the 
assembly of the people. Picino Cataccioli, the chief of the 
messengers, there made a particular report, conpled with the 
assnrance that the Genoese fleet was ready, and only awaited a 
favourable wind to set sail. At thi? triad tiiliiig"s the senate 
of Bonifacio now ordered a public tlmuks<:iviag of three days, 
and there was no bounds to the rejoicing in the city when the 
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liUk floar was distribated which the eavoys bad brooghi witk 
tbem from Genoa. 

The stipalated daj of sarreDder approacbed withont may aigna 
of tbe appearance of the Geooeee fleet, and the ambaasadon of 

the king already pressed the senate to falfil tbe treaty. " If, 
by to-morrow night, the Genoese do not make their appear- 
niice,*' declared the fmzitint, "we will surrender.*' Then 
began there a wecpimr and wailing of women and children, 
and all were seized with despair. But the senate ^nmmoned 
the people together for consultation. Gngiielrao Bobia there 
nrged the people to bold ont, and be inToked the abade of 
Covnt Bonifacio, tbe founder of tbe city, to inspire them witii 
bis spirit, that they might preserre their liberty. Tbe reeolv- 
tion was adopicd to fight on to the last moment. Snddenir 
there arose a cry through the city that the Genoese were coming. 
All the bells began to ring, and on all the towers were seen 
Fignal fires ; endless abonta of eznltation were raised on high. 
Tbe Spaniards were astonished, as they jet ww nothing of tbe 
Genoese, and their ambassadors, at earliest dawn, presented 
tbemselTes before tbe gate and demanded tbe snnender of tbe 
city, agreeably to the conditions of the treaty. The Bonifacians, 
however, replied that they had received the Genoese aid in the 
night And, lo and behold, armed men appeared, carrying a 
Genoese banner at their head, and marching three times arovid 
the walls, with lances and glittering armonr ; for all tbe women, 
in tbe night, bad dressed tbemseWee in martial attire, that tbe 
fighting men of Bonifacio might appear to be tripled In onm- 
ber. When now Alfonso of Aragon saw this spectacle, he 
exclaimed — '* iLivp, then, the Genoese wings, that they conld 
enter a place wiiich we have beset on all sides And he 
again caused all his machines of war to adranco to another 
storming of tbe city. 

But tiie Genoese, in troth, made their appemnoe on tbe 
fourth day after tbe expiration of tbe term fixed for tbe enrren* 
der, and cast anchor in sight of tbe channel. Angelo Bobm 
and some other brave n»en swam in the night to their T^isels, 
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ftnd struck all with hunor at thoir famine-st ridden appearance. 
Bat the Geooesc captains declared that they dare not attack the 
Spaniards. At tbiSi Bobia, as if thunder-struck, remaioed 
silent for a moment, and then said — ** We ba?e placed all our 
bopcs on Qod and 700. Yon most attack the enemy, and we 
will help yon." The Genoese trembled with fear. 

Alfonso lost no time in turning a, part of his fleet against the 
(jdioese, and he directed liia bombs on the harbonr, to cut oflf 
all chance of succour. The Genoese did not dare to assail the 
Spaniards, until the young Giovanni Fregoso, Baphael Negro, 
and other chief men, insisted in the conncil on olfensiye opera- 
tions. Jaeopo Benesia, the bravest and boldest of all, strenn- 
anslj nrged hostiKties. For seyen honrs, the battle fiercely 
raged in the harbour und before the rock, as the vessels struck 
ajrainst each other in the narrow space, and euuld not be fieely 
niancBuvred for want of room. At the same time, tlie 13oni» 
factans threw firebrands and missiles of every kind down from 
the ramparts. The Genoese, however, bnrst the harbonr chains, 
and opened their way to Bonifacio. Indescribable was the joy 
of the famished peo})le when seven Genoese provision ships 
authored beneuih iheir walls, and unloaded th^ir life-giving 
freijrht. 

Alfonso of Aragon, perceiving that there was no further hope 
of the conquest of Bonifacio, raised the siege, and taking the 
hostages with him, in deep mortification and chagrin, set sail 
for Italy in January, 1481. 
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OTHER BEMINISSNCBS OF BOKIFACIO AMD A VMITAL^ 

Mr locanda stood opposite an old and dark bonae, wIkmb 

marble corniced door attracted mj attention, from the earring 
and the anus of Genua with Gothic initials on it. (jroat 
was 111 J graliQcation, wiien I was told that the emperor, 
Charles V., bad passed two days and two nights in this 
bouse. It seemed to me as if I had fonnd a fellovr^couQtijmaa 
and a good friend on this foreign rock. The boose to me spoke 
German, broad Flemish German, and when I obaerred the 
window at which Charles Y. stood, it Beemed overshadowed 
with German history, and it suggested many names ; Luther, 
Worms, Augsburg, Wirtemberg, Moritz of Saxony, Philip 
of Hesse, Schiller and Don Carlos, Qoetbe and Egmoai 
Charles V. is a striking character. He was the last emperor 
in the fall sense of the word : for against the emperor, is 
whose dominions the snn never sat, there arose a little maa 
in a gray cowl, who dropped a word, which blew the empire to 
pieces, like a bomb. But they reason foolishly who rt-pruv<^ 
Charles Y. for not having nnderatood the reformation, and 
placed himself at the head of the movement. Before bia end 
came, be grew tired ; and the man whose active life bad been a 
continned contest with tbe powers which ruined Germanj, with 
France and the reformation, gave np his dominions, and re- 
cognizing the uncertainty of life, became a hermit and laid him- 
self down in his coffin. I was very glad that I had setin Titiaii':* 
splendid portrait of Charles V., for my neighbour at the win- 
dow was no mere vision, bat became to me a person of flesh 
and bones. 

It was an accident that bronght tbe emperor to Bonifacio, 
according to mj friend Lorenzo. In 1541, on bis retam from 

{474) 
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nis aosQCcessfui expedition against Algiers, the emperor being 
compelled bj a storm to anclior in the golf of Santa Maria, in 
the neigbboiifliood of Bonifacio, went on sbore with his snite, 
and canons to know something of the manners and cnstoms 
of the conntry, which were then as rade and martial as now, 
lie entered a vinLjurd. Filippo Cataccioli, the proprietor of 
the some, who hnpponod to be in it at that particular moment, 
oflered the emperor some of his grapes, and in the coarse of 
his conversation^ excited in him a desire of seeing the canons 
city of Bonifacio, which had baffled the arms of Alfonso of 
Aragon. The Cofsican proposed to accompany him thither, 
offered him the hospitality of his honse, and promised to re- 
spect his incognito. Uc gave him his horse, ^vllicll the em- 
peror mounted, and the little procession ( onmu need its march. 
Cataccioli, however, sent a messenger in advance to inform the 
anxiafd that Charies, king of Spain, and Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire wonld that day he the gliest of Bonifacio. 
When Charles came in sight of the city, the cannon were all 
fired at once, and the ontponring people shonted : " Ewiva 
Ciir/o di Spaffna /^^ Turning to Cataccioli, the surprised mo- 
narch said : " You have betrayed me, friend." "No," replied 
he, ' it is the nature of the cannon of Bonifacio that they are 
fired by the sunbeams whenever a prioce comes near them.'' 

Charles proceeded to Cataccioli's boose, where he was hand- 
somely entertained and lodged. On his departnre, he called 
his host and said to him : " My friend, I beg that yon will ask 
three favours of me, in return for the prcnerons hospitality I 
have received at your hand^;." Cattaccioli asked three privileges 
for tlie city, and these being granted, the emperor next gave 
him permission to solicit a favour for himself; the Corsican 
reflected a long while, and then said : ** If yonr nu^esty will 
command my body, alter death, to be interred in the sanctuary 
of the cathedral, it will lie the greatest hononr and dlsttnetion 
ever conferred on any citizen of Bonifacio, as no lajmun huti 
hiliierlo been permuted to be buried there." 

The emperor so ordained, and Cataccioli aconipanicd him 
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aprain to tiie harbour, and after his guest had pone on hoard, 
be took ilie horse that he had ridden aud shot him on the spot 

Cataccioli's house is not eutirelj finished, as there are several 
l^ps in its walls, for tli^ atmam had prohibited its constnie- 
tioD, on account of the fortrets. Oatacdoli proniiaed to bniUI 
a lighthoase at his own expense, if he were allowed to complete 
hU house ; to which proposition the magistracy finally a gr ee d . 
Thus they were both built together, the faro up from its fous^ 
datioDS, aud the house to its roof, with the exception of some 
gaps which were left in the wall. 

From his tali and handsome Ogure, Cataccioii was called by 
the people Aito Bella. Uis family was one of the ricbesl and 
oldest in the city, and is well known in its history. 

As I looked at this temporary residence of Cbarlee Y., my 
eye fell on the island of Santa Maddalena, which lies on the 
edge of Sardinia. I distinctly saw the tower upon it^ and I 
could altnosst imagine tho young artillery officer Napoleon jump- 
log out of a boat there to take the tower. Napoleon resided 
almost eight months in Bonifacio, in a honse opposite to that 
of Charles V. This meeting here of two great imperial names 
is cnrious, for Napoleon it was who broke to pieces the ancient 
and glorions empire of Charles T. 

lu the former days of its prosperity, Bonifacio had some 
twentv chnrclies and cloisters. The latter have been razed, and 
of the former only three are left, the cathedral San Domenico. 
and San Fraucesco. The first is a large heary church, of Pisaa 
architectnre, and Is lost in the narrow streets that surround it. 
Its spacions portico is the place of meeting and the promenade 
of the citizens, who there take their walks, as the Yenitlans In 
the arcades of the Square of St Mark. ' In former timeji, the 
senate of Bonifaeio also assembled in this cathedral to delibe* 
rate on the afuii^ of the city. 

Purther on, against the edge of the rock, is the beautifol 
church of San Domenico, which belonged to the Knights Tem- 
plars, and whose triangle is yet to be seen on its walls. The 
interior is constructed in the purest Qothic proportions, and it 
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ov)y wants a fiiUBhed fagade to prodoee an equally fine external 
•flfeci. It is onqoofttioiiablj the finest church of Cornea, after 
the milled eaoonica of Mariaoa. Its g&ow-white octagon 
tower, which Uie Pieaoe began, looka like the crenellated tower 

of a fortress. I found many tombs of the Templars, and 
Genoese nobles, as \v<.ll us one of the Doriua, in ihls church. 
Cardinal Fei»ch presented it with some paintings, which, how- 
eTcr, are of no great valae. Far more interesting are the £x 
90io$, the Totire pictores on wood, which the good citizens 
of Bonifiieio have dedicated to the Madonna of St. Domenicns 
for preeerfation from danirer. There is many a deyotional 
picture among thtm, iLuL i^ives a Tery lively representation of 
piratical sccno^. 

The third church, San Francesco, is small ; it possesses one 
cnrtoeity, however, the only living fountain of irater in Boni- 
fhcio. The BonifiMsians, besides this spring, bare only cisterns 
of rain water, excavated deep in the rock by the Genoese. 

Most of the old cloisters of Corsica belonged to the Fran- 
ciscans. These monks brou2:ht great riches with them into the 
island, and their patron saint, as the story jrocs, once visited 
Corsica in person.^ He was in Bonifacio, and as the people of 
this city are reckoned the most religions of the island, I will 
relate a legend on the authority of my friend Lorenzo. 

The abandoned cloister of San Goiliano, which orerbangs 
the gulf, was built at the siipt^estion of St. Francis himself. In 
the following maimer. One day he entered, I know not on 
what voyage, the harbour of Bonifacio, and landed on the 
shore. As it was night, he knocked at the door of a house, 
for shelter and relieshment Bat he was not so fortanate as 
the emperor Charles V., for they shnt the door in his face, as 
he looked as rough and sarage as a'Corsican bandit St 
Francis turned away with a sad heart, and betook himself to a 
grotto near the house, where, after having commended himself 
to heaven, he fell asleep. Not long after, a serving ninid came 
from the house, as was her custom, to throw some slop in the 
grotto. As she entered the care, she saw something shining, 
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which frightened her to such a degree, that she had almr^ 
thrown the contents of the pail over the ho\j man himielf ; for 
it waa he who ahed thia hiatre. St Fianeia thereopon rose op 
fh)m the earth, aad with a gentle aniiie, bM to the maid, " Do, 
mj dear fHend, as yoo ha^e always done, for I have ItTed s 
whole year in a pigr-stje, as all the world knows." Kui iht 
foolish maid ran off screaming to the house; where &be said 
that slic had found a man in the grotto, who possessed the 
quality of emitting light from certain parts of his body. The 
report soon spread through the city, and the BonifiMMt har- 
ried to the apot^ raised the holy man on their shoolden, careaaed 
him, and begged him to leare behind some memorial of bis 
visit St. Francis, thereupon, said, *' My fKends let ns ereel 
then a little convent, as a lasting monuiiicnT.'" The people 
immediaitly brought stones to the spot, and the worthy saint 
laid the corner-stone himself, after which he took leave, aod 
embarked in his Tessel. The convent was not named after 
him, becaose he was not at that time prononnced a salat, bat 
after St Jalian. The Bonifacians snbseqaently bntlt, in bis 
hononr, the chnreh of San Francesco. Near by, io old timce, 
on the rock, there stood a grove of pines, myrtles, and box- 
wood, vvhicli was truly wonderful, as it grew in the naked 
chaik-stone. It was prohibited, on the penalty of losing the 
right hand, from cutting down any tree in this wood. Hoiy 
hermits dwelt therein, praised Qod, and sang pious bjmns bigk 
over the sea, in the clear air. The wood aad the hermitage 
baye disappeared, and the sentinel now paces to and fro there, 
whistling a martial air. 

I was awakened on the 15th of Ausrust, by the thunder of 
cannon beneath my window. In my sleep, T thought it was 
the Spaniards and Alfonso of Aragon firing bombs, and ar- 
rows, and shot, against the rock, but I soon remembered that 
this cannonade was in celebration of the anniversary of the 
birth of Napoleon I., and the holy Tirgin Mary. For Napoleom 
was bom on the festiTal of the assnmption of the motiier of 
God, so both have the honoor to receive the popular homage 
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OB the gftme day. The cannon roared across the channel, load 
eaoQgli to awake the Sardinians from sleep. How beantifol 
and festive was the morning, and intensely bine the skj and sea, 
and liow tranqnfl and balmy the afr I 

The little populaiioii of Bonifacio, on this day, swam in a 
sea of joy. The whole day lonc^ there was an uproar in the 
streets, which were gajly decorated with the national colonrs, 
in which were inscribed the proud words, upubUque franiaiu, 
UberU,9g€Mii,JrattrniU. " That is nothing new»*^ said a Boni- 
fiunan to me, ** as we have always been tme republicans. I 
saw many groups in the streets, and in the great gate, playing 
the old, knightly game of chess. Others strolled about the 
piazza, exhibiting their line cioUies, and amaeing themselTes in 
▼arions ways. 

To me, a popular holiday is always a sonree of pleasure, 
from the Joyous aspect of OTerything, and much did it gratify 
me to see this world-abandoned population, reposing on its 

cliff, and taxing their scanty means for a childish feast. These 
poor people have but little to diversify life, and render it 
agreeable ; no theatre, no society, horses, carriages or music, 
and hardly a newspaper. Many are born here, and go down 
to their grares in the chalk rock, without erer ha?ing seen. 
AJaceio. They Utc here, on their lofly rock, and have nothing 
but light and air, and a great view of the straits and the moun* 
tains of Sardinia. It may readily be conceived with what zest 
they must enjoy a huiitlay. 

The people of the neighbourhood had alsoconie to Hoiiifaeio, 
to see the great procession, and a carious spectacle it was to 
see so many gayly bedisened maidens walking about the dreary 
streets, and the yonng girls laughing from the windows of their 
bouses, dressed in white, with flowers in their hair ; for I be- 
lievc all the maidens of Bonifacio were angels In the proces* 
sion,* on that day. 

8alvo8 of cannon announced the starting of the proccsiion, 

^ AlladiAf lo tha niton of drtwhig ap yoniif firli and boys M MigoU la 
' thft roUgiMM pTMtMloM, 00 MBflMB ttt Italy.— JVmm; 
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which issued forth from the church of St. Maria, blazing: with 
liji^hts, and procoded to that of Saa l>oiiieiuco. Cmci&xes, 
old church banners, which jet had a Genoese look, led the 
waji and then followed the train of mm, women, and maidess 
bearing lighted tapen, with the holy viigio doeisg the tear, 
aad bone alolty on the dionlden of fonr stout men. On eack 
corner of the platform stood a painted wooden angel, holding 
a l)uncb of flowers, and in the midst, on bhie wooden clouds, 
was suspended Miwy herself, also of wood. A silver crown of 
gloiy encircled her head, and aronnd her neck was suspended 
a predona coral chain, which had been fished ap hj the fisher- 
men. Half Bonifacio walked in the pr o ce e ri on, and manj 
pret^ children were in the throngs with white gaiments, aad 
pale fiices that seemed to have been formed ont of the gypsum 
of Bonifocio. All carried wax lights, bat the sea-breeze went 
likewise in the procession, a great long figure of white chalk, 
antl enveloped in a white mantle of chalk dust. It blew out 
the candies of the pretty gypsnm figures, one after the other, 
and before the procession reached San Domenico, it had won 
the moccoli game, and had extingnished the last fight. I 
also accompanied it to San Domenico. When some one asked 
me, how the procession pleased me, I looked in lus exalting 
eyes, and replied, signore mio, eUa t mftraviglio$a. I was 
pleased with the childish simplicity and enjoyment of the 
In the evenincT, an immentjc bonfire was made in the narrow 
street before the state house, and all the streets were illuminated 
by it. When I asked why all tins lire, they replied, that it 
was in hononr of Napoleon. Thns cdebn^ Boni&eio the 
great festiTal, and a joyons and happy one It ww ; kte fa the 
night, I yet heard the tinkling of the mandoline, and the 
Toice of glad singers in the streets. 
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tHS 8IRAIT8 BBTWUir C0B8ICA AND 8JLB0JN1A, 

In the afternoon, before the darkness came on, it was my 
pleasure to go out of the fortress gate, and sit on the high 
shore. There I had a most origiuaL picture arouad me; 
Booifacio on the rock near to me overhanging the 0ea» the 
beantifiil straits, and the Deighboaring Sardinia. My good 
friend Lorenzo speaks of a book he read, in which this rock 
of Bonifiicio is pnt down as the seventy-second wonder of the 
\surl I. As I sat down on the stone bench on the shore, I 
overlooked the wiiole flight of steps which leads down to the 
marina. People were constantly passing in and out of the gate, 
and riding np in aigxag on their little asses, or driving them 
before them laden with melons. I never remember to have 
seen snch little asses as in Bonifacio, and I conld not nnderstaad 
bow a man could bestride such a little animal. I saw no persons 
with guns, as it is not the enstora to carry them here. As I 
sat on the little bench by the little S. Kocco chapel, I was soon 
snrronnded by an inquisitive groap, who sat down alongside of 
me in a friendly way, and asked me whence I came, and what I 
wanted, and if my native country was civilised or not. The 
latter question vras often addressed to me, when I said I was 
from Prussia. A gentlemanly-looking person took a seat by 
me, one evening, and when we fell into a conversation on the 
present king of Prussia, he suddenly expressed his surprise 
that the Pmssians spoke Italian. My friend next asked mo if 
I spoke Latin* On my answering that I understood Latin, he 
said that he also was acquainted with it, and thereupon he com* 
meneed to speak : JIMio$ annot jam ierunt^ ck€ to mm ktA$o 
parlato il latinuvK As I atteuipted likewise to uHS\\eriii Latin, 
I found that my Latin immediately turned into Italian, aud that 
41 (isi) 
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I conld express mys^f no better than the Bonifacian. Two 
kindred languages roinjrlc together on the tongoe, when oolj 
one of tliem is in daily use. 

Tlic gentleman also qaoted to me the prophecy of Rousseau 
in Corsica, which one nerer fiiils of hearing wImd be speaks 
with edacated Goniisans. 

More beantifiil contimiallj grows the view of the stntts im 
the eTening light. There drire along the sdl-boats, struggling 
agninst the waves, illuminated by the golden rays of the de- 
clining sun I i^oUtary clifls ri.-^e darkly from water, and in violet 
glow the mountains of Sardinia. Directly in front of me \\ ere 
the pictnres(ine monntaina of Teropio and Limbara, a liUie 
beyond the heights which coTer Sassari^ and to the left» a mag- 
nificent pyramid of monntains, of which no one conld gtve me 
the name. Tbe beams of the OTening son strike diiectlf on 
the near coast, and the Sardinian town of Longo Sardo. I 
could distinctly distinguish the honse<, -And 1 fiincicd to myself 
the strips of shadow, as people of ilie i-land walking about. 
In quiet nights I was told it was not uacommon to bear acro^ 
the chaonely tbe beating of the dmms in Longo Sardo. 1 
Gonnted dx towers along the coast ; Gastello and Forto Tones, 
the nearest towns on the shore in the direction of Sassaii, I 
conld not malre ont. My hospitable fKend Lorenxo had stmfied 
il)ree years in Sas.^ari, had much to teli oi the cSuids, auii was 
well acquainted with their language. 

Silmfl J gaM IM 4mm Mow, 
Of«r the wbito foMn>lash«4 coaM, 
And tho blae waien of the strait, 
Pividiag «h« ftir tiHa-iittOT kkt! 

Lorelj art thou, SartUni% 
Wlft ih7 te-gieiBiiif AiXlj ahMW^ 
And tk(7 gi*MDy ■yitio^nwBtd biW], 
fiiatar oT ConiM, faown and wild I 

Like to a girdle of cor;il V»right, 
Arc thy tc<\ cliffs nvd i«c»ticre«l reefi, 
With luatij)! a radxi and ja^oU 

CiroUng thy lorelj form abovl ! 
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Ah friend Loreoto ! while I look 

On tbo?e gladsome mountains blue aud bright. 

Within my Foul deep feelings wake. 

And with aicong eoiatiou my bosom 1110111! 

BcAutiful mouDtaliu of Limbarar— 
Murmured Lorenio to himiolf ! 
Bat, oby Uno moaatein^, jo oro falM 
Af <ho viaionaqr icenM oC Ilfol 

Ahr nko sapphire gleom yo oil 
With hoaronly, daiaUBft oiyftd taot | 
B«l» ai BON B0Mly wo spfroadi. 
Tour Mofo BODtlot diMppoor i 

Tbott Bokod rocki mprlao to vlow«- 
Bongb locki with tfaom-ontMi^od aldo^ 
AVyetes d»rl find lowwing ftorms — 
Liko lif» iiMl^ a J door yooBg Mo&d 1 

But, friend Lorenxo, rov.A^r plain. 
In gohl<'n Iw^autyswc- My smilt'?, 
And tern; it^ '.no with the liiippy Sard, 
Uv 0 m km higb-faTOured load ! 

For tnltnd rioo tho vonntalB woodsy 
In firooh greon bowors bright homlots 11^ 
And tho toUIng mvlo, with tinkling ball, 
Tho Cololoa before himdiivot I 

Fiercely ho woors his iombrero. 
With dagger and pifful? in liin belt. 
And gni!y a Latin sonti- f. Ihiki.-. 
While macvhiog to Ita meftsurt>d tune ! 

On to the eoQth coa^t wanders he. 
To Cagli&ri'is rocky gulf, 
Whose villagers, along tho obores, 
0triko toabonriaao and onetonotst 

Of Algoriioi— Moon ore they— 

And eumtnorlng too^ with borbMonf tongnet, 

Whito danein<:f round the spreading polVf 
With tnwny moideni^ band in hondi 
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IIow near appears the third great Roman nation — the Spa- 
niards — ^in Bonifacio ! The walls of my chamber are rovcreil 
with pictures of Columbus, with long^ cxplauatious in Spanisii; 
and occasionally Sardinians arc to be met with who speak the 
CastiliaD. The two Islands, in the dark ages, were eloeeij 
connected ; and although separated now, yet an actlre smug- 
gling trade Is carried on between them. The faTonrable sitaa* 
tiou of Bonifacio would buuu raise it to a flourishing pitch of 
prosperity if traffic were free, and the custom honse dalits uimI 
regulations were not so very oppressive. The bandits of Corsica 
frequently flee to the mountains of Sardinia ; but those of the 
latter rardy resort to the lesser island, because they could with 
difficulty there find means of subsistence. The police is ? eiy 
Tigilant in Bonifacio; I was only aisked for my passport in 
tliis pkcc and in Sartcnc. A landed proprietor had accompa- 
nied me from Cape Corso to Buuifucio ; and, as he had kinui/ 
offered me his bark, which lav at anchor in Fropriano, to return 
to Bastia, and his honse, at Cape Corso, for a residence, I 
took him into my spacious chamber, as he was badly lodged. 
This gave rise to a suspicion that he was a bandit, and wss 
secretly endeaTonring to escape to Sardinia. 

When the night comes on, the lighthouse of Bonifacio dis- 
plays its beacon. The coa»t of Sardinia is veiled in durkiu vs 
but the red light of a faro answers from Longo Sardo \ and 
thus the two sister islands, even in the night, oninmunicate with 
each other by their revolving signal fires. The lighthouse kce|^ 
ers' lead a solitary life. They are always the first or last inha- 
bitants of their islands. He of Bonifacio is the most sonthm 
resident of Corsica ; and his opposite neighbour of Sardinia is 
the northernmost of that island. Everyday they bid each other 
good evening, or felicissima notte^ as they say in Italy. I 
visited this extreme southern Corsican at his tower, which lies 
about a mile from Bonifacio, on the low Cape Fertusato. The 
south end of Corsica here runs into an obtuse triangle, on the 
western point of which is Cape Pertnsato, and on the eastern 
Cape Sprouo — a small promontory, which is the nearest land 
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to SardiaiA: with a good wind its sbores may be reached in 
half ao hour. The little lighthoaae ia sarroonded by a white 
wb11« and looks like a fort The keeper gave me a Mendly 
reception, and proffered me a glass of goat milk. Like Eolns, 

ho lives in the wind. He led me to the breastwork of the 
light, where the violent wind ubli^ed me to lay hold of the rail- 
ing ; and thence he showed me ail his island kingdom and 
fint^t8» which consisted of a vineyard and some thirty goats ; 
niid, as 1 saw thai he was contented, and possessed enough of 
this world's goods, I praised him as a man happy before his 
«nd. He pointed ont to me the magnificence of Sardinia, and 
the islands and islets that swarm aronnd it — Santa Maria, 
Santa MaiMalena, and the islands of Capnea, Reparata. The 
western entrance of the channel is strewn with rocky islets ; 
and in the eastern, which is broader, lies the pictaresqne monn- 
ti|in islaad of Asinam, opposite to the Sardinian Cape Falcone. 

8oM little istand reefc, of the most singnlar forms, which 
lie qnite close to shore — San Banizo, Cavallo, and LaTezai^ 
belon^]^ to Coi>ica. They are composed of granite. The 
KoiuuHb opened quarries on them to procure columns for their 
temples and basilica. Traces of the ancient works are per- 
fectly distinguishable at the present day ; amon^ which are 
two immense half*hewn blocks, with the marks of the tools yet 
▼isible opon then. It is not known for what edifice in Rome 
they were destined. With what a panic most the artists and 
stone masons have been seized to have so suddenly left their 
work in this nnfinishcd state! rrobuldy they were swept off 
by a tempest, or slain by the wild Corsicans or the cruel Sards. 
1 wonder that no tale of a ghostly atelier is carrent here ; for 
I myself bate seen the dead artists rise from the sea, in their 
Roman to gas — g r a ve, broad-fronted, eagle-nosed men, with 
hollow eyes— 4ind silently proceed to the colomns, and there 
h^^m to chisel nnd hammer away. One of them stood np, 
and only pointed with his fin«rer; and I heard him say in 
Latin : " This column will be one of the finest in the golden 
boose of Nero. Horry, comrades, for if it is not finished in 
41* 
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forty days, \\c simll all be thrown to the wild beasts."' I wished 
to cry out to him : " O, ArtemioD, and joa other dead mea, 
the house of Nero has long since disappeared from tbe earth ; 
why do jon jet hew pillars for it ? Go— sleep in jovr graves !" 
Bat as I attempted to speak, the words immediately chaogod 
into Italiani and I coold not make myself onderstood. And 
this is the reason why the old Roman spirits yet eontinoally 
work on the pillars in the quarry — e?ery night they emerge 
from the watery depths, and meagnre and hammer in restless 
haste ; bnt us !>oori us the cocks crow in Bonifacio, the whole 
leap back again into the sea. 

As I cast a full, last glance on the extended coast of 
Sardinia, in the land of Gallnra, I thought of the beantifal 
Endns, the son of the emperor Frederick. He was once » 
king there. A few months before, I was one evening in his 
prison at Bologna, which has been converted into a poppet 
theatre ; and over the great still square, loud echoed the voice 
of I'ulciiiella. 

The world is round and history a ball, as indiridaai humau 
life. 

» 

CHAPTER X. 

WildJj diwhing Ui« sparkling tpngr o'or Ibe oppoiiog rocks. — Odgmtf^ 

OxE beautiful morning, T walked to Iho old Gonnese gate, 
on whose walls are sculptured the springing lion and St. George 
the dragon slayer, the arms of the bank of Genoa, and thence 
descended to the marina, and called to a fisherman for a boat. 
The day was faTonrable for an excnrsion to the caves on the 
coast, bnt the sea was yet heaving from the maestrale, and 
rather mdely tossed abont with the boat 

In the deep, small harbour, however, the moat secure in the 
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irorid, it was calm, and the two-masted cnft of Bonifacio, the 
Jesos and Haiy, and the Fantasia, moTed not in the still 
water. On both sides the ehalk rocks hem in the harboor so 
closely, that its entrance into the sea is almost eoncealed. 

The narrowness of this clianuel renders it easy to shut it up, 
by drawing a chain straight across, as AU'oiiso of Aragon did. 
I was shown a huge iron ring, fastened in one of these rocks. 
Right and left, along the open coast, the foioe of the waves 
baa formed large and small cayems, which are very cnfions, 
and wonld be celebrated tbronghont the world, if Corsica were 
not a ierra incognita to the rest of tiie earth. 

In tlie immediate vicinitv of Bonifacio are three of the most 
bcantiful of these grottos. The first one, the grotto of San 
Bartoiomeo, is a narrow, cavernous channel of just sufficient 
width to admit the passage of a boat It looks like a small 
gothie chamber. The sea penetrates almost to its extremity, 
as flw as the eye can reach, and coTcrs its bottom with its tran- 
quil, clear water. It is a place of rendezTOos for the fish, who 
here seek shelter against the pursuit of the shark. I fonnd a 
happy, loving family of mnllet and loazzi within it, which 
did not permit themselves to be at till disturbed by our pre- 
sence, bat merrily swam aronnd the boat. 

Bowing oat of this grotto, farther on, in a short time the 
open sea is reached, whence there is a curious yiew of the sea- 
ward side of the rock of Bonifacio, which seems to struggle 
with its hollowed and severed breast against the flood. This 
gigantic fugado io a master-piece of natnral arcliiiecture. On 
both sides rise columns and mighty buttresses of chalk, deeply 
channelled by the waves. Between them springs a colossal 
arch, on which, high aboTe, stand the white walls of Bonifacio, 
and in the centre opens a splendid grotto as a portal. The 
excited sea dashed its waves against the walls of the grotto, 
but wiiii.n it was calm. It does not ciiik tleep into the rock ; 
it is only a grand niche, or tribune, adorned by garlands of 
stalactites ; it would be an appropriate niche for a statue of 
Keptnne. 
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Frooeedtng to tbe east side, the shore is seen to e»»* 
TSted into deep caTes and cartons grottoSi Into which the sea 
plunges. I entered one of these caTems, which, from Its na- 
merons compartments, is called k eatnere, the chambers. In 

ita neighbourhood is found the most magnificent grotto of 
Bonifacio, the Sdragonato, the wondrous ]>eauty of whicii words 
" urc iuade(inatc to dcscril)e. The CMtraiu e, like that of San 
Francesco, is a great niche in the mouutain, at the bottom of 
which a small door leads into the entirclj-closed cavern withio. 
It was with no little interest and anxiety that we steered 
through the narrow apertnre. The sea dashed with fdry 
against it, and scattered its spray np to the roof, rebounded 
bach, and beared heavily, as in agony. How admirably this 
movement of the waves is expressed by the Italian word rim^ 
homha! The boat glided iu safety ihruiigli the ihr at of the 
cavern into a maguificently arched tem])le, of immense circum- 
ference, on to a watery surface, which, in one place, was of 
green colour, in another deep black, and in others of an azure 
bine and roseate hue. It is a wonderful, natural Pantheon. 
The centre of the dome is cleft asunder, and the clear sky 
shines in ; a tree bends down oyer the edge, green bushes and 
phinta droop from the sides of the chasm, with flnttering clns* 
ters of wild grapes. The walls are regularly arched, and the 
water trickles down and ornaments thera with pendant stalac- 
tites. Yon can row about tlic grotto or land at pleasure, for 
nature has hewn out stops and seats, which afford <iood rtisting 
places when not covered by a stormy sea. Hither come the 
sea dogs of Proteus, to repose in this iairy hall. It was not 
my fortune to see any, as they had gone on a water voyage. I 
only startled some wild pigeons and divers. The water is deep 
and transparent, and, in its depths, we saw fisb, masoles, and 
sea grass. It might be worth the trouble, from time to time, 
to set up one^s summer residence here, to read the Odyssey, 
and, in this solitude, to study the nature of the tenants of the 
mysterious deep. Man understands neither nniit.aU nor 
plants — those on tlif land, which are his friends, and much less 
the dumb, woaderfully-formcd creatures of the great element. 
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They lire and have their lawB, their Qnderstanditig, their joys, 
and sorrows, and hates. Kot bound, as the creatures of earth, 
to the clod, they wander through the illimitable crystal depthit, 
thcj form mighty repablics, haTe their rerolntions, their popu- 
lar migrations and corsair plundering expeditious, and tlie 
finest water parties, when they please. 

The coast, from Cape Partnsato to Bonifacio, is broken and 
torn by the sea into curious forms. Many petrifactions are 
found along it, and, also, a remarkable species of spider, which 
* builds little houses in the sand, with a little door in them, 
that can be opened and shut at pleasure. When the spider 
desires to be sJone, he closes the door, and when he wishes to 
go out he opens it, and takes his daughters a walking to the 
beautiful sea channel, if they have been industrious in spin- 
ning. This Ijuildinpr sj)idcr is called Alygal riouuicre, or the 
ArniigiR-e Magouue (masou spider) of Corsica. 

T also saw the scaUna di Al/omo, the staircase of the king 
of Aragon, which, according to tradition, ho caused to be 
hewn out, close under the walls. When Alfonso could not 
take the city, he conceired the bold idea of excavating a secret 
way in the rock. The Spaniards landed by night, at a spot 
where they could not be seen by the citisens, where a grotto 
penetrates the monntain, that contains fresh water, and is capn* 
IjIc of holding three liuiKlred inun. i hence they excavated a 
staircase, which ihey had nearly carried to llic fnrtilications, 
when they were discovered by a woman, who ahirnicd the citi- 
zens, and by them they were thrown down again. This ap- 
pears to me an incredible story, as it was itnpossible for the 
Spaniards to hare hewn out this steep flight of steps without 
being seen by the Bonifacians. The monks of San Francesco 
have excavated other similar steps, to descend to the shore for 
the sea baths. 

I was not lucky enou2;li to sec the tunny li.^h Lakeu in the 
straits — ^the coral fishers, on account of the rnaestrale, were not 
on tlie sea. The straits are rich in coral, but the Corsicans 
iCave the taking of it to the Neapolitans, Genoese, and Tus- 
cans, who come in April and remain till September. The 
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coral is sold hj the weight, at three francs the ounce. Most 
of that worked at Leghorn is brought from the strait of Boai- 
facio ; but this fishery has diminished aince the French hm 
discovered richer and better coral on the coast of Africa. The 

coasts of l*ropriauo, Roccapina, Figari, and Venlilecrne, where 
the tunny also resorts iu great numbers, are the priucipal coral 
grounds at preseut. 

After I had made myself saffidentiy acquainted with the 
territory and coast of Boniiacio, I prepared to leave this re- 
markable place. I found the people here as Lorenio described 
them to me. They are, properly, no longer Corsieans. " W« 
are poor," said Lorenzo to me, *' but w e are industrious, aud 
have enoagb. Oil is produced iu abundance on our chalky 
earth. The wine suffices for the family, aud the air is whole- 
some. We are cheerful and contented, and we grmteluUy ps» 
God's allotted time on onr rock. When the poor man retaras 
home at night, from his field labonrs, he always finds bis wine, 
and water to temper it ; oil for the fish ; and, perhaps, a saaH 
piece of meat, and, in summer, his melon is never wai ting." 

I shall always retain a grateful recollection of the lio»pitaIiiv 
of the Bonifacians, as well as of the people of Sartene. In the 
morning, when I started before daybreak to tnrel to Alens^ 
Lorenso was already waiting at the city gate to wish me a 
happy jonmey, and to accompany me to the marina. As I 
descended the rock in the morning light, and left behind me 
the singular city, I witnessed one of those striking scenes, 
which leave an indelible impression on the memory. Beue^iii 
the gate, on the edge of the shore, stands the small, unroofed 
chapel of San Rocco, which is bnilt on the spot where fell the 
last victim of the plagne in 1528. As I was going down to 
the sea from the gate, this chapel was directly in sight ; the 
doors were wide open, and the priest was officiating at the altar, 
on which burned the candles; around him ].iiecled two ro.v? 
of pious women, and before the gate kneeled men and women 
on the rock. The view from above on these qniet, wotsbtppio^ 
groups. In the early morning light, presented a most beaniM 
and tonching picture. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE EAST COAST. 

The enTiroDs bejond BooiOacio along the east coast are 
deserted and solitary. The road leads by the pretty golf of San 
Manza orer to Porto Yecchio, which is reached in three hours. 

Torlo Veccliio is a little unwalled place of about two thousand 
inhabitants, on a ^ulf of the same name, the last nnd the only 
one on this part of the eastern coast. It is large and beautiful, 
and might be of great importance, as it lies opposite to the 
continent. The Genoese founded Porto Yecchio, to protect 
this coast from the Saracens ; they gave the colonists many 
liberties, to indace them to settle here. As this region is 
unhealiliy from the surroundincr swamps, and sul)ject to fearful 
ravages of fever, Purto Vccrliiu was thriee aiuiiidoned. This 
large canton m, at the prc-icnt day, one of the must uncultivated 
and least popnhiti d of Corsica, and its savage wilds abound 
with deer and wild boar. The conntry is, however, nncom- 
monly prodnctite; the neighbourhood of Porto Yecchio is 
loznriant with wine and olives : the town itself is bailt on por- 
phyrj- rocks. I found it almost altofjether deserted, as it was 
August, and half the populatiou had taken refuge in the moun- 
tains. 

To the north of the golf the coast rons on in a similar course, 
with the mountain ranges near at hand on the left, until, in the 

(491) 
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vicinity of Salenzara tlicy retire inland, ami give rooru to the 
groat plains, which give to the east coast of Corsica such a dif< 
ferent aspect from that of the west The whole west of the 
island is a continual fonnation of parallel Talleys ; the mou- 
tain chains there come down to the sea, end in capes, and air* 
round noble gulfs. The east has not this Tallej formation, but 
the land is low and flat. The west of Corsica is romantic, j»ic- 
tnrcs(|ue, and imposing ; the ea.si, soft, monotunuus, and melan- 
cholj. The eje here sweeps over spacious piaius, miles in 
breadth, in qnest of villages, hnman beings, or some sign of 
life bnt it discorers nothing else than a melancholy labTrinth 
of wild thickets, swamps, and ponds. 

A good level road^ abont a day's jonmey in length, leads 
from Porto Vecchio to the old Aleria, in many parts overgrott-n 
with gia>s a fool hiirh. It is dangerous to travel it in summer, 
oa account of the unwholesome air. I did not meet a single 
hnman creature on the whole route ; nor did I pass any bamlet 
or village, though I saw a few scattered ones in the moantaius. 
Only a few solitary, abi^ndoned houses stand by the sea-shore, 
at those places where small harbours or a landing exiiit, as 
Purto Favonc, to which the old Human road conducted, Fuuiia, 
Calii di Tarco, Cala de Oanelle, Cala de Core, &c. 

Ail these houses were deserted, and their windows and doors 
closed, for the air is bad along the whole coast. The poor 
people of Lucca here perform all the field labour for the Corsi« 
cans, who do not venture down from the mountains. I did not 
suffer from the malaria, bnt I followed the example of mj com- 
panion in smelling canii»hor from time to time, which is couii- 
dereil a good }>rcscrvative again>t its malign iufluences. 

We were scautily provided with provisions, and we suffered 
severely from hunger, as we did not meet an open house, or so 
inn by the wayside. The foot traveller would famish here, or 
he would be compelled to flee to the mountains, where, also, 
he might hopelessly wander abont, until he could find a path 
to some shepherd's shut. It is indeetl a strada morta. 

After crossiug the Taravo river, we came on a row of pondi^ 
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iritli the long, narroWi stRgnant marsh of Palo. This Is sac- 
eeeded by the pool of Gradoggine, and the ponds of XTrbino, 

Siglione, Sale, and tliat of Diiuia, svliich has preserved iis name 
from the time of the Romans. Low ^'•njuiula se])arate these 
fish-swarming sheets of water from the sea, but most of them 
have an outlet. The fish in these waters arc famous for their 
good qualities ; they are geoerallj fat eels, and great ragnoh^ 
which are taken in wells of rashes. 

From the Taravo onward extends, to the north, the magni- 
ficent pluiii of the i'iumorbo or Canton Pruiielli. Traversed 
by great streams, and bounded by j)oiuls and the sea, it looks, 
at a distance, like a luxuriant garden on the sea-shore. Hardly 
a cnltiTated spot is to be seen^ however ; and its immense snr* 
Ikee is, for the most part, overmn by wild fern. It excites a 
melancholy feeling to travel o?er snch a splendid plain, and to 
behold it nncnltiyated and naked of population. I cannot 
conceive why the French government docs not colonize this 
reeiou, which is certainly better adapted to the support of 
agricultural settlements than the profitless and unwholesome 
sands of Africa. There is space here for two towns of not less 
than fifty thousand inhabitants. Colonies of indostrions pea* 
sants and laboorers would soon change the plain into a garden. 
The swamps might easily be drained by canals, and the air 
divested of its ])oisonous properties. There is no hner or 
more fertile piece of land in Corsica; the climate is milder and 
more genial than that of southern Tuscany ; and the sugar 
cane might be raised with success, and grain would grow with 
great luxuriance. Only by means of colonization, and the 
example of productiTe and well-rewarded labour, would the 
mountain CoTsleans be drawn from their gloomy hamlets down 
to the plain to euluvatc its fertile acres. Nature here oftV rs 
the highest rewards to industry; the mountains are treasure 
Taults of the most j r'^etotis stones ; the woods abound in 
pines, larch trees, and oakf? ; and there is no want of never* 
lailing springs ; the plain affords the richest pasture for cattle, 
while the immediate vicinity of mountains, meadow grounds 
48 
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and the fishy seas of Italy, leaves nothing farther to be detind* 
The present aspect of this coast reaembles the striking picton 
that Homer draws of the Cyclopean shore, which, althoo^ 
nntilled, was yet capable of do moat prolific prodnctton. 

T«i 1i«r» all prodnote wad plaaii thoaii^ 
Sprang firom tba finitftal gvniiu of tlie giwnd; 
FSaldi wftTing high witih hmrj erops in wma. 
And vin«0 tbit floaziih in «ten»l g ram» 

Bofrcflhing mMids aloog tho marm'ring main. 
And fonnteiaa tlrMiniiig down the froitfiil plain. 

A port there is, enclosed on either side. 
Where ahips mmj nti uunchoi'd or notict). 

When I saw this plain, I eoald not but commend the sa* 
gaclty CTinced by the Romans in selecting it as the only spot 
in Corsica for the establishment of their eolonies. 



CHAPTER II. 

ALERIA, THE COLONY OF SYLLA. 

On approaching the Fiuraorbo river, some palatial-like 
houses are seen, which formerly Inlonged to some French ca- 
pitalists, who became bankrupt from a want of proper know- 
ledge of the country. The Finmorbo, which has its source la 
the highest monntain range of Corsica, empties into the sea 
beyond the pond of Graduirgine. It derives its name of "IdintJ 
river," from its ^^andericg about, likf a blind man, liirsnijjh the 
plain, until it feels its way to the sea. The land betwecD it 
and tbe Tavignano is the most productive of Corsica. 

With the approach of evening, the temperature underwent a 
sndden change firom the driest heat, to a damp cold. A tomb 
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bj the wajBide attracted mj obserration ; a maa was buried 
tbere, wbo bad sbot a peasant in a love quarrel abont a yoong 
girl to whom he was a saitor. Nothing interests mankiud so 
much as the romance of the heart. A simple love tragedy 
makes as deep an impression on the mass as a heroic action, 
and is often cherished in the memory for centories. The €or- 
rieans are yery draons in jealousy, and avenge love as blood. 
My companion related to me the following example. A yonng 
man had left the maiden, whom he was addressing, for another. 
One day, as he was sitting, on the public square, in his village, 
at a game of chess, his abandoned mistress presented herself 
before him, overwhelmed him with, a torrent of imprecations, 
and drawing a pistol from her bosom, blew out his brains on 
the spot. Another maiden onee said to her lover, '* If yon 
ever desert me for another, yon will repent it" Two years 
elapsed, after his desertion of her, when he led a bride to the 
altar. As he was cuiiiing out of the church door with her, 
the rejected one shot him dead ; the people only exclaimed, 
"£mva, well doneP' She was arrested, and condemned to 
three months imprisonment. Yonng men riralled each other 
in aspiring to her hand, bnt none desired the yonng widow of 
the murdered man. 

The Corsican women, who sing the bloody songs of ren- 
geancc, are also able to combat with gnu and pistol. ITow 
often have they not gallantly fought alongside of the men. It ia 
said that the Corsicans were, in a great part, indebted for their 
Tictoiy OTcr the French, at Borgo, to the heroism of the wo- 
men. They also fonght in the battle of Pontennoro, and 
ererybody yet speaks of the brave wife of QinKo Francesco, 
of Pastoreccia, who wielded a gun by the side of lier husband 
dnrin? all that disastrous conflict. She was enga<red in a hand 
to baud light with a French othcer, whom she overcame and 
took prisoner; but when she saw the Corsicans dispersing in 
flight, she gaye him his liberty, saying, at the same time, ** Re- 
member that a Corsican woman Tonqnished yon, and restored 
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Tonr sword and liberty." The Corsican women are the living 
female figures of Tasso and Ariosto. 

Beyond the Fiumorbo, begins the territorj of the TaTignano, 
which empties into the sea, near Aleria. I wished to leave the 
Tettura there, as I had a letter of recommeodatioa for eoMi 
Janda, ftom a citisen of Sartene, a rich property near Aleria, 
which btloiigs to Captnin l'r;inceschetli, the sou of Murat's 
friend. Signor Francescliptti being unfortunately on the coii- 
tinent, I was deprived of the pleasure of making his acquaiot- 
ance, and of gathering information from him. It had, in the 
meanwhile, become entirely dark, and we were near to Aleria^ 
the colony of Sylla. We recognized a dark row of houses and 
a fort, on the hill by the road ; in the uncertain hope of finding 
a locanda in the little town, we stopped the vettura, aud wtu; 
up 10 the pltit'o. 

The surrounding scenery was of a truly Sylla-likc character 
^-41 deathly-quiet night — a deserted plain at our feet, r ^ ered 
by a fever-breeding atmosphere, and the horiaoD, reddened, as 
if from the reflection of boning towns, for the boshy thickets 
aronnd were on fire-^and the town, as sUlI as the grave, withoat 
u light. A dog, at last, set up a bark, and gave us some hope, 
and then the whole population of Aleria, consistine of \-\<* 
custom house officers, came out to laeci us. The people h.i \ 
gone off to the mountains, for fear of the malaria, and the 
houses were all closed, except the fort, in which lay the coast 
guard. We begged their hospitality for the night, as the 
horses were incapable of fnrther service, and there was no 
})lace of shelter in all tlic neighbourhood. But these worthy 
Cornelii of Sylla, refused our request, because of their fear of 
the captain of the doganiiri, and they were moreover obliged 
to commence their watch in an hour. We adjured them, by 
the holy virgin, not to thrust us out into the fever atmosphere, 
but to allow us to sleep la the fort. They refused to yield, 
and so I turned away in a most disconsolate mood, at beiog 
repulsed from the first Roman colony in which I had set foot 
Tliesc Sylia soldiers were at last touched by some sympathy, 
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for ia a few moments, they came nuning after u^, and shoot* 
mg, "etUraU pure/" We gladly entered the little fort, a 
aqnare bnilduig, without redoubts or a ditch, and clambered 
op the etone stairs into the soldiers' quarters. 

The poor soldiers soon shouldered their guns, and went off 
with their dog to the pond of Diana, to look after the siiiug- 
glers. The service is a dangerous one, and thej are obliged 
to change eFery fortnight oa sccoant of the fever. I laid down 
on the floor of the chamber, and endeavoured to sleep, bnt the 
dose soltry heat was insnfferable. I preferred to retam to the 
Tottara, and breathe the bad air, which was at least cool. I 
passed a truly Sylla night in this Alerin, before the cliurch, 
once visited by Pater Cyniif us, reflecting on the cause of the 
greatniss and fall of the Romans, and those excellent Syl« 
lanian banquets, ever boantifullj supplied with fish-liver pas- 
try, fountains of precious sauces, and Inzurious dishes. It was 
a diabolical night, and more than once I sighed, Jkria^ Aleria 
ehi non ammazxa vtiuperia, for such Is the bj-word of reproach 
applied by the Corsicans to the place, and it appears to me 
very appropriate to a colony of Sylla. 

At day-V>reak, I jumped out ot" ihe vettura, and took a view 
of the situation of Aleria. It lies ou the summit of a hill, 
whence there is a beautiful prospect of the pond of Diana, the 
sea, and the Islands, while pyramids of mountains close the 
panorama on the land side. The morning was of a balmy 
softness, the air light and pure, and the view as interesting as 
the rimniican and Roman historical associations of the i)laee. 

The prcseni Aleria consists of only a couj»le of houses, under 
the shadow of the Genoese fort. The old Aleria occupied 
several hills, and extended far down, on both sides of the Tavig- 
nano, to the plain, where, on the pond of Diana, iron rings 
yet indicate the site of the ancient harbour. I walked over to 
the neighbouring ruins, which cover the hills with stone and 
marble fragments of houses, i)ut 1 found no capitals, friezes, or 
any omameulal areUileclure. Hero and there lt^^' to be seen 
the remains of arches, some baths, a circus, and a ruin, called 
42* 
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by the people caia reak, and wliich was, probably, tbe boon 

of the praetor. Jndj^ing by iU circumference, Aleria raust 
have contained twenty thousand inhabitants. Vases and coins 
have been found, and a shepherd told me that some gold coifli 
had been picked op a few days before. 



CHAPTER IIL 

I 

TBEODOBI or inUBOFF. ' ^ 

! 

Abenaaur, AliMiaiBM> 

Moro da la Hofart% i 
El diaqoe to naoLite 
OraadeB tailalaa vruu 

It was on tbe 12th of Marcb^ lt86, that Theodore of Nei- 
ho If, who was to open the list of adTentnrers who gave a le- 

maiilic iacdievol character to the modciu history of Europe, 
landed in Aleria. 

I saw in that place the portrait of this faatafitic knight of tor- 
tone, as I had once seen it sketched in a yet nnpnblished Genoese 
mannacript of 1189, enUUed, Hiatorical, Geographical, Politktl 
Memoira of the Kingdom of Corsica. This mannscript bclongt 
to Signor Santelli, of Bastia, who wHlinglj lent It to me for 
examination, but would not peniiiL ;iny original letters to 1-c 
copied, some of which I, however, Mil»seqncntly hunted up uiy- 
seir. In what spirit the Genoese prepared this memoir, tbe 
mottp on it touching tbe Corsicans, will show : Generaiio ftm€ 
el exorbUana, Be$iia$ €t vwiverMa peeora. This motto wia 
taken lirom the Bible. He has drawn Theodore firom life la 
water colonrs, in Moorish costume, pcrruqae and little hat^ 
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banging sword, and caae. Ho stands meditating by the sea, 
on which aa island is soen in the distance. 

There is also a portraii of Theodore of Corsica in a little 
old Oerman book, printed in 1736, in Frankfort, nnder the 
title of " Sketch of the Life and Actions of Theodore of Ncn- 
Loli", uud of the Troubles he caused the Republic of Gciioa, Ity 
Giovani di San 1- iorenzo.'' Tlie appearance of Theodore in 
Corsica, and his romantic election as a king of the Corsican^, 
at that time occupied nniversal attention. The news of his 
landing, according to this book, was commnnicated in the fol- 
lowing letter from Bastia of the 5th of April : ''An English 
vessel, belonging to the consul of that nation in Tunis, has lately 
arriveJ in the jx i t of Aleria, with a very distiuiruislKd person, 
whom some take for a royal prince, others for an English 
lord, and others for the prince Kagotzy. As far as I can leara 
he professes the Bomish religion, and bears the name of Theo- 
dore. His costome is after the fashion of the Christians, who 
traTel in Turkey, and consists of a long scarlet lined coat, per* 
ruque and hat, with cane and sword. He has a suite of two 
ollici'r?^, a sturctar)', a chaplain, a first and second oh;iiiilj. riain, 
a (. 1 i- ! cook, three slaves, and four lackeys ; he ha^ al>i) l)n»uglit 
with him ten cannon, over seven thousand musla t-. two thou* 
•and pair of shoes, and a great quantity of all kinds of provi- 
sions, among which are soTcn thousand sacks of meal, several 
chests fall of gold and stiver specie, one of which has silver 
handles and is heavily bound with metal, and whoso conicuts 
of whole and half sequins amounts to two niilli"iis m Ittm. The 
ieaders of the Corsicaos have received l\k\A pe; • n with great 
demonstrations of honour^ and have conferred on him the title 
of His Excellencj, and of Viceroy. He has already appointed 
four of the Corsicans, colonels, with a monthly pay of one hun- 
dred pieces of aehien, and has formed twenty companies, to 
every connnon soldier in which he has givtu a musket, a pair 
of iihoi's and a s('i|uiu ; the euptaius receive eleven pi' rt .s uf 
achun ttS a monthly pay, which will be raised to twenty-riie 
when the companies are complete. He lias taken np his resi* 
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dcnce at Campo Loro, la tba bishop's palace, where four hiin< 
dred men with two caonon keep guard. It is mmoured that hi 
will repair to Oasittca as well as Pellegriao, aod he oaly vtiti 
the arrWal of a great yessel of war, which is expected about 

the loth, to attack the Genoese, wiiii all his power, hy sea and 
land, for which purpose he will form several oiiiei tumpaniv^. 
It is said that he has been sent here by some of the Catholic 
potentates of Europe, who will sustain his nndertakiag in t^tej 
possible waj. The Genoese, in consequence of these proceed- 
ings, are in great consternation^ and their cause in this idsod k 
as good as lost. Some further adyices state that the aforeoMB* 
tinned stranger couliuuiiily increases the pomp of his cou:". 
and that he always g»je.s to churcli accompanied by a (riuifi, 
aod that he has made one Hyacinth Paoli his tressorer, aid 
one of the principal persons of Aleria a knight" 

Ererybodj now began to make inquiiy into the gencalogr 
and history of the life of this extraordinary adTcnturer. The 
followinji: letter, from our little book, written by a Westpha- 
Jian nobleman to hig friend in iluilandy has some amosifig 
speculations toucliiDg Baron Theodore. 

■ 

A YOUTHFUL ROMANCE FROM THE LIFE OF THEODOBI CV 

CORSICA. I 

Uj Dear Sir j 

I will do iiiy.A.ir the pleasure to comply with yoor re- 
quest, and comminiicate all the information I possess, touciiiug i 
the life of a man who begins to make a great figore in tin 
world. 

Ton have read in the newapapersi that Theodore of K(b* 
hoff, on whom the Corsicans have conferred a crown, was bm I 

in AYestphalia, in a district belonging to the king of Prnasii 
This is true, and I can testify to it, as he and T ^studied to- 
gether, and lived in the closest friendship. 2seuboff was bora 
in Altena, a small town in Westphalia, whither his mother n* 
tired after the death of her husband. 
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His father was captain in the life-guard of the IJisliop of 
Munster, and his graiKifMtlier, who had grown prray in arms, 
had commanded a regimuiiL under the great Beruhard of (ialeu. 
At the age of ten jean, he was sent to the Jesaita' college, in 
Munster, to prosecate his Btadies, where he soon made good 
progress. I went to the same college, a year after him, and 
as his father's property touched on onrs, we contracted a friend* 
ship in childhood, wftich afterwards ripened into one of the 
closest kind. His budily iigure was disi)roi)ortionateIy lar^^e 
for his years, aud his sharp and piercing eyea indicated great 
▼ivaciij of feeling and character. He was Tery indostrioos, 
and set Qs all an example at school. This, which was a cause 

♦ 

of Jealousy to the other scholars, pleased me, and awakened In 

me a desire to imitate him. We remained six years together 
at Munster, and as my father knew of our intimacy, he pro- 
fi posed to us not to separate, but that he should be my travel- 
ling companion, and that he would pay his expenses. 

We were sent to Cologne to contlnne onr studies. It seemed 
. to me as if I was in a new conntry, as we were released from th^ 
petty tyranny of school, and began to taste the sweet pleasures 
of liberty. Perhaps I would have misused them, but for the 
prudent example of my friend. We lodged with a prufos or, 
■gj whose wife, although somewhat advanced in years, posse.s.sed a 
lively disposition, and her two daughters united an ec^ual viva- 
city of temper, with a rery discreet behavionr. Ailer supper, 
y - r. we generally passed some honrs in play, or we went to a garden 
by the gat© to walk. 

This pleasant society continued about two years, when it 

was disturbed by the arrival of the young Count of M , 

whose father lodged in the same house as we. He had a tutor, 
who, accustomed to wallc by himself, left his pupil ti) h'-: own 
resources. As we saw that his time hung heavy on his hands, 
we were, nnfortonately, the first to propose to him to join onr 
circle, which he accepted with pleasure. 

Theodore had uluay.^ liad a jilacc l)ctwecn the two sisters, 
and I mine between the youngest and her mother. It was 
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now necessary to make another arrangement, and tbe U^ir >n of 
Neohoff, out of respect to his rank, ga?6 up to him the place 
> he occapied. I had observed that my comrade looked witk 
loYiDg eyes at the eldest sister, «iid that when their giuieci 
met^ she eolonred from modesty. She wai a peetky brwMtte^ 
with black eyes, and an nncoflunotily hkt Mxl It was not 
long before the count was deeply in love ^sith her, and as ihe 
eyes of a lover arc much keener than those of any oiher person, 
Theodore soon perceived that he was anxious to win the fa* 
Tonr of Mariana, (for sach was the name of the pretty maideii,) 
and this was a cause of aoxions concem to him. 

<*What is the matter wi^i joa, most worthy IHendf" I 
asked him one evening as we went to bed, that jos are m 
melancholy for some days past " Ah, iny dear friend," he 
replied, "I was born under an nnlutky jilaiiet, I never knew 
niy father, as he died before my birth, and there is no one here 
but you who takes an interest in 07 wel&re." 

** Bat why these sad reflections 1 r^olned ; ** my Ihther 
wOl take care of year fhtnre, and your own energies can sopply 
what fortune has denied. Acknowledge, Theodore, it is some- 
thin? else that tronbles yuu, and if I do not prcatly err, th# 
buauiiful eyes of tiie fair Mariana have produced ail this coo* 
fuijion in your heart. " 

" I cannot deny it/' said he, and I am readj to confess all 
my weakness. Ton know how pleasantly the two last years 
have been passed in the society of the lordy miiilim« My 
heart was inclined to Mariana, and while I thought it was only 
u liigli esteem that I cherished for her, 1 now recognize it as a 
deep-seated love. The arrival of the young count excited my 
fears, and much more, the preference apparently shown him by 
Mariana. I am now racked with jealou^, luid I peroeiTe that 
I am deeply in love ; I forget to eat and drink ; I pass the allots 
without sleeping, and I am consumed by an internal fire, which 
is wasting away my body." 

" iJiii my tkar Theodore," said I to him, '* how could yon, 
who in ail other things have been so prudent, permit yooneif 
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to be mTolred in a pmion which ia prodoctiTe of such eTil 
coBseqaeiices t Mftrmna ig not of jonr fK>8ition In and 

you cannot marry her. Let ns change our residence, mid, pro- 
bably, out of sight of the object of yoar passion, you will re- 
coTcr your peace of mind." "AM that you say," he replied, 
" ift well founded ; bat since when have yon learned thatloye 
naioned 7 I caniiot separate myself from Mariana's presence, 
witboat fofgeCting myself; the vonnd is too deepi and cannot 
be healed." Bat what will yonr friends say," I resomed, " if 
yon become so deeply attached to her, that your passion cannot 
be mitigated. Your happiness is at stake, and yon must re- 
member those who are dependent on yon, and your family, 
whose interests will be affected by yoar conduct." 

" They may do what they please,'' said he ; "I will never 
cease to lore the charming Mariana." 

Therenpon we wished each otiier f^od ni^ht. I slept 
soundly, but Theodore did not pass sucli a tr;iiM|uil nigiit. I 
found him so changed in the muruinir, and so depressed in 
spirits, that I did not Tentore to resume the conversation of 
the preceding OTening. We retnmed to onr studies and ex- 
ercises, and in the eYening, according to custom, we met in 
onr little circle. He declined to play, on account of a head* 
ache, from which he said he was suffering. During the play, 
however, he observed the eyes of Mariana und the count, and 
be thoncrbt he saw in Iheni a nuitnal love, which drove hiui to 
despaic When we went to our chamber, he ^aid to me, " well, 
do yoa doubt any more of the love which Mariana and the 
count entertain for each other. I saw a hundred tender glances 
of the eye, and I am more than em con?inced of my anhap[)i- . 
ness." "I saw nothing of all this," I responded, "jealousy 
must have perverted your vision." 

Two or three days passed in such conversation. Our pro- 
fessor gave as, and other persons, on the occasion of Mariana's 
bafliismal day, a banquet in his gorden. When he was in- 
formed of this, the count honoured her with a bouquet and a 
piecious rose of diamonds. Nothing more was needed to drlTo 
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Theodore out of his senses ; he fell into a melancholy silence, 
and be ate almost nothing daring the whole feast After dis- 
ner came the ball, which the coant opened witb Mariaafc 
Theodore would not dance> bat walked aboat the garden al! 

uight long, for it lasted until morning, when we retomed home. 

I went to my chamber, but my comrade remained ia ihe 
conrt below, and when he met the cuimt, he compelled him to 
draw his sword. I heard the clashing of the blades, and im« 
mediately ran down to tbem» bot I was too late, for Theodofe 
bad given his antagonist a deadly stabi and had then taken to 
flight tbrongh the back door. Ton can judge of the grief and 
confasion this event cansed in the whole honse. The poor 
count was carried to bed, where he expired two huurs after. 
Neither I, nor his other friends, knew what had become of 
Theodore, until we received a letter, a few months ago, from 
bim, from the island of Corsica. 

* * * « * * « 

What is known of the life of Theodore before he came to 
Corsica, exhibits him as one of the boldest and most snccessful 
of the adventurers of the eisrhteenth century. The appearaoce 
of such prrlciidcrs as Cagliostro, St. Germain, Law, Xcnhoff, 
Casanova, and JbLonigsmork, is in striking contrast with their 
positiTely jrrcat contemporaries, Washington, Franklin, Faott, 
Pitt, and Frederick the Great WhUe the latter laid the fona- 
dations of a new political and social organisation, the others, 
like storm birds, announced a great elementary agitation of tlie 
human mind. 

It is said that Theodore of Neuhoff, as a page of the cele- 
brated Duchess of Orleans, displayed the most admirable qoati- 
ties of a courtier. His protens nature diverted him to another 
career. The marqnis of Oonrcillon procured him an officer's 
appointment in Paris, where he became desperately addicted to 
play ; he was obliged to flee from thence to the Baron Oortz. in 
Sweden, to save himself from his creditors, lie next fonn. d 
relations with the intrigJiincr ministerial adventurers of that 
period, with Kipperda, Alberoni, and finally with Law, who 
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was more ar less such » character aa himself— « koight of for-, 
tone. Theodore became the confidenttal adviser of Alberoni, 
and he rose to great inflnence la Spain, where he amassed a 

cou^iidcrable fortune. After the fall of his patron, he attached 
hiiaself to Kipperda, and married a lady of the court of the 
QuccQ of Spain, i^ii/abcth Farnese of Spain, mistress of ail 
kiads of intrigue, had played a high ^ame to obtain an Italian 
kingdom for her son, Don Carlos. The world was then a great 
field of knight errantry, and fall of adventofers, ambitions pre< 
tenders, risionaries «nd fortune-hunters; among the political 
oaes besides those already mentioned, were Don Carlos, of 
Spain, Charles Stuart, Kakotzy, Stanislaus Ijezcinski, the crea- 
tore of the ^^reat adventurer Charles XII. of Sweden, and 
Henshikoff, Munich, Biron, ikiaseppa, and PatknL 

Theodore^s wife was a Spaniard, of Irish or English descent, 
and a relatiFe of the Duke of Ormond. She does not appear 
to ha?e possessed any remarkable beauty. He deserted her, 
and it is said curried oil' with him also bor jcwelb and other 
treasures. 

lie went to Paris, where he initiated himself witli T^aw, and 
where he contriFed to gain a great deal of money, by the Mis- 
sissippi scheme. A " Uure de cachu " obliged him to resume 
his travels, and he set out on another tour of adTentnre through 

England, and Hullaml, where he ^MUihled, contracted debts, 
tuid eiigaged in all surts of speculations. How he came to 
Genoa, I have related in the history of Corsica \ his immense 
load of debt no doubt rendered a crown a very desirable acqui- 
sition to him. And thus we have the astonishing spectacle of 
a man snddeuly rising to a throne, who but a short time before 
was compelled to borrow money of his tailor. Such things are 
alone possible in times when all the foundations of society are 
shaken, and the world is so confused by the mad schemes of 
BOTereigns and rulers, that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
between genuine and pretended greatness. 
We know that Theodore weal to Genoa, and there he 
48 
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> formed dose relations with the exiled Corsicans in that city, 
and first coiicei?ed the idea of becoming king of Corsica ; lie 
passed OTer to Tunis from Genoa, fie was taken prisoner in 
Barbary, which gave htm occasion to introdnce a chain into 

his royal coat of arms. His prolitic g-cniiis not only reK aied 
him from iinprisonment, but also helped him to the procuring' 
of means for his expedition to Corsica. He issaed from prison 
only to ascend a throne. 

From Corsica, he addressed the following letter to bis Wcst- 
phalian condui M. de Drost. 

My dear Sir, and my most esteemed Cousin, 

The high esteem and kiiidiiess with which your excolleucy, 
from my tcuderest youth op, has always honoured me, inspires 
me with the hope that yon yet feci an interest in mj welbre. 
Although on acconnt of the difficulties and embarrusments I 
encountered from my enemies, I was obliged to traTel to fordga 
parts, and was not able to inform mj friends and relatiTee of 
my situation : vet vou may rest assured that I liuvc al wavs held 
them in remembrance, and have always sought an opportunity 
of being useful to them, and of mauifesting my gratitude. 
After manj trials and persecutions on their account, the Corsi- 
cans hare made me their king and mler, since my arriTsl ia 
their island ; and in this position I hope to maintain mjself, 
and to be the means of freeing them from their oppresson. 
1 should be my dear cousin, if you would send over here 

any of my friends that I miL^lit enable them to participate in 
my fortune. Whatever may be my success, with God's help, 
I hope to turn to the profit of my kinsmen. You no doubt 
have heard of mj misfortunes— of mj being taken prisoner last 
year on the sea, and carried to Algiers, from which captiTitj I 
lioweTer succeeded in escaping, after great sniFeriiig. I reserre 
to another occasion a particular account of all that I have 
accomplished, l»y the grace of God. And now! betr you to 
accept mj thanks for all jour past acts of friendship, and of 
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which I shall ever retaio a grateful recollection, and to recei?e 
the assmance that I remain 

Year trne friend and conmn, 

Babox or Nkithopp, 
Elected king of Oorsica, under the title of Theodore the First 

P. S. I pray you to crivc mc some news of my family and 
friends J and, as my elevation reflects honour oa them, I hope 
yoo will anist me with yonr connsel. As I have heard nothing 
for many yearn from my friends in Brandenburg, I beg yon will 
-write to them, and request tbera to inform me if my unele is 
yet living, and what my coosins at Banschenberg arc doing. 



CHAPTER IV 

THEODORS THE FIRST, BY Tlil. OIlAi E OF OOD, ASD THE HOLY 
TRUiITY, ELECTED KI^'Q OF CORSICA. 

Thcodori had no sooner landed in Gorsioa, and had acquired 
a certain &me in the world, than the Genoese republic pub- 
lished the following proclamation, describing him in the most 
derogatory terms. 

We, th0 Doge, Govemort and Proeuraian of the RepuhHc 

of Genoa. 

On being informed that the trading vessel of an English 
Captain Dick had arrived In the harbour of Aleria, In our 
territory of Corsica, and had landed a notorious person, in 

oriental costume, who, in some incomprehensible manner, has 
^'aiiicil llic afr»ctionR of the lieads of lliat island and tlic people; 
and who bad brought wiih him urm^, powder uud other muni- 
tions of war^ and with promises of farther aid, to enable him 
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to destroy the pnblic peace and tranqaillitv ; we have taken 
measares to iostrnct oarseives and oar sabjectH of the real cha> 
raoter and history of this adventurer. We bare diacovered 
that be is of the Westphalian mark, and that he pretends to 
the title of Baron of NenholT, and to a knowledge of aleheoiy, 
cabbala and astrology — with the help of which he professes to 
have diFcovcrcd important secrets ; and that he is merely a 
vagabond person, without character or estate. 

In Corsica he is called Theodore. With this name be came 
to Paris, where he left his Irish bom wife, whom he married 
in Spain, with a ehtld. During his wanderings aboat tlie 
world, he has disowned his name and place of birth. In Lon* 
don, he represented himself to be a German, in Leghorn, an 
Engli.sliinaii. and iu Genoa, a Swede; at one time he euitHl 
himself Baron of Naxaer, then of Smihmer, at another, of Nis- 
sen, Smitberg, &c., as may be seen from his passports and 
writings, dated and preserved in various towns. 

While he thus changed his name and residence, he succeeded, 
by his crafty tricks, in living at the expense of others; and it 
is kiiuuu that, jil)out 1727, he squandered a sum of money ilud 
had l)een entrusted to liim for the enlistment of a German regi- 
ment, and that he has practised similar frauds in various places, 
on English, French, Germans, and other people. 

Whenever he has committed such fhiuds, he has endearourod 
to keep himself concealed. On his departure, however, his 
villainy has come to light, and has made him qaitc notorious, 
as may be seen from the letter of a German cavalier of the iulh 
of February, of this year. 

But that this is his ordinary course of life, is evident^ from 
his conduct to the banker Jabak, of Leghorn, whom he in- 
duced to lend him five hundred and fifteen pieces of gold, on 
the promise of restoring them in Cologne. When the banker 
Bixw the deception, he caused him to be arrested. In order to 
obtain his lil)erty, he availed himself of a shipmaster, whom h.' 
persuaded to go his security, but ou hi& deliverance from pri- 
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son, 'be wm in mch an enfeebled state, that he was sent to the 
bath hospital, as a charity patient, for restoration. 

Abont three months since, be went from Leghorn to Tonis, 

wiih letters of reconimcntlation, and there ho set himself np for 
a physician, and held many secret conftrcnces with the unbe- 
lieving pagans of that coantry. From tliem, he received a 
aapply of arms and mnnitions of war, with which be sailed for 
Corsica, haring as followers, Christopher, brother of the doctor 
Boongiomo in Tonis, three Turks, among whom was a certain 
Mahomet, who bad been a slaye in the Tuscan galleys, and 
two persons of Leghorn, John Attiman and (jJiuvanni Bandelli, 
who bad been obliged to leave their native couulry, and a Tor- 
tagnese ecclesiastic, who bad good reason for leaving Tanis, 
Oft acconnt of bis evil condnct there. 

Sach is the career of this impostor, from the testimon j of 
unimpeachable witnesses, and as he has now undertaken to 
pervert the uiinds of our subjects, and to indnce them to throw 
off their allegiance to their naiiaal sovereign, wc have resolved 
to make known these facts, and to denounce the so-called Baron 
of Kenhoff, as an exciter of insnrrection, a sedncer of the people, 
a distnrber of the public peace, and as guilty of high treason, 
and amenable to the seTerest penalties of the law provided 
for soch a crime. 

We forbid any one to liold intercourse y>U\i lu'm, and we de- 
clorc all iLofC who lend him aid, ns participating in bis guilt, 
and as liable to the same condign puni shment. 

Given in our royal palace, Mbj 9, 1736. 

Signed, JoasPB Minu. 

This manifesto of the oUi republic produced no effect. Even 
in its own city of Bastia, the people wrote beneath it, "Kwiva 
Teodoro 1 He di Corsica/' Fur from feeling ashamed at this 
ezposnre^ Theodore hnmoroosly replied, "As tl^ ncnocse de* 
nonnee me as an adventurer and cbarlataui I will fint set np 
my theatre in Bastia.'* 
43* 
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He issned, however, tbe followiDg most aomsing maoifesta 
in reply to tbe Genoese proclamation. 

Tk§odon^ Kin0 of Ccr$ka. To ike JDogo amd SemU of Gm^ 

I was not aware what a sin of omission 1 bad committed, in 
neglecting to ad rise jonr high mightine^es of my resolation with 
regard to Coisica, bat I deemed eoeh a formali^ soperflnons, 
as I knew yon would soon be infomed of it from other sonroee. 

Bat as it appears yon complain of Ibis sliglit, I deem ft my 
duty, as a crood neig"libour and citizen, to advise yoa that I 
have chanirod my residence. Tired of the loner tmvellini^ abont, 
of which jou hare spoken, I have come to the conclusion to 
select myself a residence in Corsica ; as it lies in jonr neigli- 
bonihood, I take the liberty to send yoa my p«etings by this 
letter. Yonr commissioner at Bastia, unless he decelTeB yon 
as his predecessors, will be able to assure yoa, thai I hmrt 
taken the trouble to send a sufficient nnmber of troops to that 
city to procure its acknowledgment of my neighbonrhood. 

The declaration made by you, that your neighbour is a dis- 
turber of the general tranquillity, and is a deceiver of the peo- 
ple, is the most evident lie that has ever been published to the 
world as truth; every one knows that peace and quiet have 
been banished from Corsica for the last seven years, by the 
wickedness and cruelty of your government Tour maxims 
of policy, under the pretext of maintaining peace, have covered 
this isluiid with blood and murder. 

Such was your conduct, and thus have jour agents destroyed 
the happiness and prosperity of Corsica, which had been re- 
stored by the emperor. This was the condition of tbmgs 
that I fonnd existing on my arrival here. But why do yon 
seek to throw your faults on my shoulders f By what law 
can it be proven that Fuch a person as I am, can be guilty of 
high treason? Tica^on is the breach of sworn fidelity or 
loyalty, and I have not pledged myself to either. When was 1 
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e? er your friend f HeaTen forbid that I should em be the 
fHend of a nation so nniTersally detested I 
Bnt 700 endeafonr to prove that I have committed ihe crime 

of Use Majette. The mere idea of such an accusation terrifies 
me. Bat notwithstanding all my researches, I cannot find 
wLeuce yon derive your claim to the title of mujcsty. Tell 
me, tbeoydid yoa receive it from yoor doge, or did joa capture 
it on the sea, when yon left your city to the Mohammedans, as 
a place of veAtge, and oat of a love of gain, attracted enough 
Tnrlcs there to hare overpowered ill Christendom? Proba- 
bly yon brought this migesty on yonr shonldem IVom Spain, or 
it mast have eome in some sort of manner to yonr coantry by 
Tessel from England, and been delivered to your citizens 
throucrh an English trader, who was thereupon elected done, 
with u letter addressed to the noble lord JN. Doge of Genoa, 
and dealer in general wares. 

Tell me, in the name of heaven, whence yon have obtained 
the dignity of a monarchy and the royal title, as yonr repnblic 
was formerly nothing bnt a horde of plnndering pirates. Is not 
the name of grand dnke, which yon have given to yonr doge, 
an improper title ? I am assured that it is contrary to the 
laws and fundanieiiud articles of your republic, for any one to 
be a prince, and that the people with as little right can be 
called subjects by those who govern, as in truth they are not 
such. Although yoa remain in peaceful possession of yoor 
land, to which yon have no right, yet the people in Corsica 
have opened their eyes, and with a firm determination to assert 
their rights, have resolved to csst. oiT yonr yoke. I, for my 
part, shall Join the party to which a love of Justice attracts me. 
And as yon have published me to all the world as an impostor 
and dcLuivur, i will endeavour to prove the cuiitrary to tlie 
oppressed Corsicans, and will confidently challenge a compari 
sou between your government and mine. 

Meanwhile, rest aaanred that my creditors will aU receive 
their own, as your possessions, of which the Corsicans have 
made me a present, are more than sufficient to discharge all my 
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debu. I mast not forget to inform yon that mj affiufs contiaw 

to prosper, and my canse to gain new adherents ; that I hare 
as maiij troops on foot as n]i]jears lo be necessary; and that I 
have meaus lo maintain ton Thousand m^n at my own expense. 
AVhether tbey receive their full pay and rations your heroic 
soldiers can testify, who keep themsdves shot np within the 
walla of Bastia^ as they have not the eonrage to show them- 
BeWes in the open field, when .one may see them ftoe to fim. 

I aaanre yon, moreoyer, that yonr calunniee on my good 
reputation have a- liule effect with this people us your ducats. 
Yet I have one favour to ask of you, and that is, in case of any 
conflicts between your troops and mine, to let the pf^ople see 
yon at the head of your army. Bat 1 do not belieFe that yo« 
will grant this request, as yon have bo mach to do with yoor 
letters of exdiangey yonr nsuiona dealings, and joor bnsinesi 
specnlations, that the spirit of courage has no plaee with yon. 
I do not think I shall cTer have the honour to encounter yon 
in the field, as you do not possess suflBcient time or grallantry 
to lead yonr armies to the field, after the example of the chieii 
of the great nations of antiquity. 

GiTen in the camp before Bastia, lOUi July, 1136. 

Theodoras Sebastiano Costa, secretary of state, and kvd 
high chancellor of the kingdom of Corsica. 

This keen, sarcastic letter mnst have stnn<r the Geuoe^ 
povernmcnt to the quick. But such is the course of erents; 
the proud mi&tress of the sea had fallen from her high estate ; 
a little community of people dared to assail her at her rerj 
gates, and a foreign adventorer scomlblly Insulted her. 

The election ceremonies were completed in Alessani, A|Mil 
15, 1*4 36. Theodore was declared to be chosen king for Hie, 
with the right of succession to his male descendants, according 
to priority of birth, who ranked according to nsrc : in default 
of male heirs, the daughters were declared capable of the sac- 
cession. For want of any heirs of his body, the throne was 
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to pm to his relatives. Bat tbe Oorgfeans only gsre their 
kifig the title ; they kept their eonstitntion. 

It does not appear that the new mler eDdeaTonred to bestov 

a qneen ui>on tbe couutry ; he was probably too much pressed 
for time to tliink of snch a dcsicrn He establislud himself in 
tbe bishop's rebidcnce at Cervioue ia royal state, snrroTinded 
by goards, and bo played tlie king as well aa if he bad been 
bom in parple« It has already been shown what a pif neely 
pomp he snrronnded himself with, and how lavishly he bestowed 
titles of nobility on his conrtiers. Men and their paspions are 
everyvvUere tlie same. A man can feel himself as nmrli a kinp^ 
iu the dark rooms of a village house, as in tbe gilded saloons 
of tbe I^^nvro, HTui a dake of chocolade or marmalade at the 
conrt of a black emperor, will wear his title as proudly as a 
dnke of Alba. Many were the persons who resorted to Oervl« 
one, to warm themselves in the beams of the new son, and in 
quest of honours and titles. In tbe dirty roonntain village, in a 
ploomy and weathcr-woni Iiouao, ambition and intrigac played 
thuir parts, as well as at any other of tbe world's courts. 

One of the acts of royal suprcmncy of Theodore was the 
foondadon of an order of knighthood ; for a king mnst have an 
order. As I have ahready mentioned, this was called the order 
of liberation. Its members wore an impoeing costnroe; an 
azarc bine cloak and a cross; in the midst of the cross was an 
enamelled and golden star, on which was a fiTiire of Jnntice, 
holdiDg a pair of scales; beneath was a triangle, and in its 
centre a T ; in the other hand, Justice held a sword, nnder 
which was seen a globe, with a cross on it The arms of the 
royal family were engraved in a comer of tbe sign of the order. 
Every knight of tbe order swore fealty to the king on land and 
sea. They were also obliged every day to siny: two psalms, 
tbe fortieth, "Lord, our reiuge;" and tiie seventh, "In thee, 
O Lofd, have I tmsted.'' 

Tbe few remaining ooina of Theodore, in gold, silver, and 
copper, on one tide show bis bnst, with tbe inscription : Tkeo' 
danti D, {?. tmamW comMmm Acm Sex wi Pfinotpe fwgmt 
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Chrnei ; on the other side the words : Prudtntia H indmiria 

viucitnr 7)/ran}u's. On oUier coins is a crown resting on three 
palms, with tlie letters T. R., and on the reverse the wortU jpro 
bono publico Corso. 

To the execotioaer also Theodore gmye the necessary coart 
charge, aad maDj a maa he caosed to be execated whom be 
deemed dangerouB to him. He greatly lessened himself in 
the estimation of his subjects by the execution of the distin- 
guished Corsican, Luccioni de Ciisacciolo. For two years his 
sul»jects adhered to him with great lidelity. This poor people, 
in their despair, had as earnestly desired a king as the Jews 
ODce did, that he might delirer them from the Philiatinea. 
When he left the island for the first time they remained true to 
him, as the following prochunation demonstrates. 

"We Don Loais Marquis Giaffori and Don Giacinto Marquis 
Faoli, Orst miiustcrs aud generals of his majesty Kiog Thco- 
dore our sovereign. 

" As soon as we received the letters of King Theodore I., oar 
lord, we summoned all the people of the proTincea, cities, 
villages and castles of the kingdom to the citj of Corte, to a 
general assembly touching the ordinances and commands of our 
aforenamed sovereign. The assembly was f i the whole i^and, 
including the people on both sides of the inuuntains. All wiih 
joy and gratitude received the commands of his majesty, to 
whom with one accord, as their supreme aud legitimate lord, 
they swore an oath of fidelity and allegiance. They likewise 
confirmed his election to the throne of Corsica, and the right 
of his descendants to the succession, as was already stipnhited 
in the conventiuu of ..Uesano. 

** Finally wo announce to all whom it concerns, nnd to the 
whole world, that wo will always keep inviolable our oaths of 
allegiance to the royal person Theodore the First ; and that we 
are resolred for him to lire and die, and that we will nevier re» 
cognise any other lord than him and his legitimate descendants. 

" And that the present act may have all requisite force and 
authority, we have caused it to be registered in the chancery of 
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the kingdom, and bare signed it \^'ith OQr own hauds^ and 
attested it with the seal of the iLingdom. 
"GiTen in Corte, Decemb^ 2T, 1737." 

Siiail.u- declaraliuus were also repeated in 1739, when Theo- 
dore, amid the preat rejoicing of the jieople, again landed in 
Cur^iea, On this second Tojag^ to Corsica be bad nearly been 
burnt alife. The German captain of the ressel had been bribed 
to blow bim Qp. In the night Theodore several times woke np, 
for he dreamed the Tessel was on fire. The idea suggested 
itself to bim of going with bis three servants to the cabin of 
the captain, where he found liim actually engaged in prepara- 
tions for exploding the powder magazine. King Theodore on 
the spot condemned him to be burnt alive, whic'h punifibment 
he changed into hanging from the mast-head of the vesseli and 
this was immediately execnted on the captain. 

We have already spoken of Theodore's snbseqnent fate in 
Corsica. After having in vain sought to win back again bis 
i.Hhin<l crown, be retnrned to England. A wondrous life-dream 
* he left bt-iuud bim, in which he bad once seen himself a crowned 
king iu a wild island, a sceptre in bis hand, and surrounded by 
marqaises, barons, connts, cavaliers, chancellors, keepers of the 
privy seal, &c. He next appears as a beggar in the debtors' 
jail in liondon, in which his creditors had cast him ; there he 
runiiiiaU'd on liis romance of royalty and his siranore lift' of 
vicissitudes, conjp^ainiiiir no less bitterly, and with as much 
anguish of mind, of being a martyr in bis London prison as 
Kapoleon of bis confinement to his island dungeon of St. 
Helena. Theodore also was a king, a fallen greatness, and a 
tragic person. The minister, Walpole, started a subscription 
in behalf of the Oorsican king, and ])rocnred his release from 
jail. As a mark of his gratitude, Theodore presented liim with 
the great simiI of liis kingdom. Like Napoleon and Tivoli, he 
died on Kncrlisli ground, and was buried in the cburch-jard of 
St Anne's, Soho, London, The following is the inscription on 
the slab that covers his grave. 
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Near HhU ptM* It inlemd 
THEODOBB Knro or CoMicif 
Who died ia thii Ptelah 
Deoember XL, MDCOLVL, 
Immediately after learlng 
The King't Bench Priton, 
B7 the Benefit of the Act 0/ Jtuolrmiqf/ 
In con?equence of which 

He rCffiMfrr^ff hi^ Kitujil'ini of CoTticti 
For the Vt oj hit Creditor* J 



Thf^ r^nvf — ^rnl teacher — to a level brings 
lioroea and beggars, galldj slaves and kings! 
But TuEoDORK thi« moral learned, ere dead; 
Fate poured iia iesasons on bia living bead, 
Beetowed a Uogdom and denied bim bread. 



He was a man of a siugnlarly ]mj1J and daring nature — of 
inexhaustible fertility of inveulion, endowed with a keen know* 
ledge of men and their weaknesses, aod of inflexible finnuess 
of purpose. Of all the adTentarers, he vas the most com- 
mendable, for be eodeaToared to aid a gallant people in the 
defence of their liberty; and for a time he was a Tahiable 
auxiliary to their cause. He experienced the most siartlinsr 
contrasts of human fortune in his raneer — rising from insiguid- 
cauce to a throne — and then falling from all the pomps of 
regal splendour to the filthy dungeon of a London jail, where 
he could hardly procure bread enough to save bimadf fcom 
starvation. 
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XABUKA, AND BSTCBN TO BASIXA. 

Bm 1^ r«m ob« ▼•Ige )1 diifo 

Al flSTigatrtI 9 IntMwteee 1 mioref 

Xio dl cii toi 4«tto « 'dole! aml«o addjow^ltaiilii^ 

Cervionb lies to tho north of Aleria, on the declivity of a 
moantain ; and liere I regret not to have visited it, fur it was 
the rojal residtute of Theodore. The traveller is sometimes 
oppressed by the fatigoo of slgbt-Beeiiig, and «^rows indifferent 
to objects worthy of bk attention. I saw Cemone on the 
heights in the distance^ bat I gate it up for the /nins of 

Farther to the north of Cervione, the Golo, the greatest 
river of the island, which drains so many villages, empties into 
the sea. The summer heat had almost dried np itii waters. 
On the left bank of this river stood the second Roman colony, 
and which was founded by Marios. It is cnrions that in this 
bloody land of Conica, the two blood aTengen and mortal 
enemies, Sylia and Marios, sboold have introduced colonies. 
Their terrible names, suggestive of the most fearful horrours of 
civil war and revolmion, inureasc tbc sweltering oppressiveness 
of this Corsican atmosphere. 

I soBght for the ruins of Mariana, which lie about a mile 
from the road, in the direction of the sea-shore. As at Aleria, 
I found a wide sorlhoe, covered with the fragments of walls. 
It awakens sad fedings to wander among these masses of 
stone, and to think that here was once a popolons town, 
within whose walls flowed a current of human life for centuries 
of time. One would like to strike the lyre of Ainphion, and 
again harmonise in combined order the ruins, and take a 
g^ce at the people and the city. For of what kind were 
44 (W) 
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they, and to what epoch did they belong ? The remaioa of 
Mariaoa are leas considerable iban those of Aleria. Heie niaj 
the wanderer mt down on a monnd of min, and rnnae on the 
* fate of the citj, as Manns, its fonnder, amid the mins of 

Carthage, sighed over the desolate waste where once stood 
the magnificent city of queen Dido. 

Two ruined churches, the hnest remains of the middle ages 
in Corsica, are the onljr promiuent objects of interest The 
smaller of these churches was a beantiful chapel, whose long 
aisle is well presenred. It has a tribnne, ornamented bj six 
semi-eircnlar colnmns of the Corinthian order. A mile fiother 
lie the remains of a larger chnrch, the nave of which is yet in 
a pood state of preserTution. It is called the canonica, ami is 
a bailding of three aisles, with rows of columns of the Doric 
order, and a tribnne of gotbic strnctare on both sides. The 
length o&tbe nave is one bandred and ten feet» and its bnadth 
fiftj feet ; the (h^e is half destroyed, and is of the Piaan 
style. The canonica is snpposed to have originally been a Ro- 
man temple, from which it was converted into a mosqoe by the 
Saracens, and into a charch by the Christ iaus, after the taking 
of Mariana from the Moors by Hugo Colonna. 

When I entered the church, I was surprised at the devoat 
community I foand lying tliere on their knees, composed of a 
flock of goats, passing the siesta in the cool shade, with their 
equally roagh masters. A renerable gray-bearded goat stood 
before the tribnne, gazinp^ with reverential awe on the silent 
scene, as if impressed with the solemnity and sacredness of the 
place. I asked ilie sheplitrds for coins, but they had no other 
than the imperial specimens, with which the world is so abun- 
dantly blessed. From this former colony of Marias, which was 
not a military colony, like that of Sylla, but a dril establiali- 
ment^ the only Roman road in Corsica, leads by Aleria to Pre- 
sidium, to Portns Favoni, to Pal», and the straits of Boni- 
facio. The island was more destitute of roads at that time 
than now, and the Komaus never penetrated the moantaiiioaa 
interior. 
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At this point, Basfcia agaiii rises to view in the distsaoe, 
and Here end mj circoitons wanderings. To the left rise the 
b1ood*dyed bills of Borgo, where many a battle ha.^ been 

fought, and where the Corsicaiii won their last victory over * 
tbcir French oppressors. Farther on glimmers the quiet, pic- 
turesque pond of Biguglia, and bejond stands Biguglia itself, 
the former residence of the Genoese gOTcrnors. The last 
place before Bastia is Fnriani i its gray castle stands in rnins, 
and its walls are coTered witii the most Inznriant iTj-green 
foliage and wOd vines. Hence, the eye again sweeps down 
over the lovely Golo plain to the misty blue uiouulaius, which 
wnve me a ]>artinc' farewell, from Uie interior of the island, 
with tiieir buttering veil of cloud. A beaatifol, interesting 
Jonmey is now terminated. And here the wanderer panses to 
retnm thanks to the good power which has so kindly pro* 
tected him. Yet it is painfnl to separate from the srondrons 
island. It has grown upon my affections like a ^end. NcTcr 
Bhall I forget its tratujuil valleys, with their olive crroves, its en- 
chanting gulfs, its luliy, health-giving mouutaiiis, with their 
springs and pine crowns ; the cities and villages, with their 
hospitable people I 

Yet another pictnre of a Corsican, representing his land and 
people, as he reposes nnder an old olire, I will sketch. 

THE STEABaSB. 

Tbo« wild Oortlew oftlit nooalaiay 
Why U«tl thoa drMaliig la tiM oliT« iliadi^ 
With a doa1il*>bMi«l«d Ih j lid^ 
SiilUnlj ftrifig Ml the racant air f 
In the gra J towor cries tby bvBgrj chfld. 
And thy wife stn^K lauiontoi* ns the tpla^ 
Complaining cf her cmlloi's trouhlt^F, 
The checrlp-H fircfi'lo, nud the n«ko«l h*>uso. 
But thon, like a falrun, haunt<?«t tlu» ro<-k, 
Scoruiug ia iho valley to drive the j^iuugii, 
The fruitful golden frain to ■catter, 
Aaa thjFfeif a happy, Satd hwM to hiild» 
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£«boUl, yonder b«aut'oas pl^n, cxpandiiig 
From Ihe mounUiiu to the laughing sea. 
Silvered o'er by comiUoM brook* rad strotma. 
Tot there onlj grows the thomj slbatnu^ 
She eonibbod ajttle Im IwnniUMe wild, 
Tbe Ibn pleiit aad teoglod huwkj tliiekot% 
The summer pasture of the blaek-helnd fOOL 
The Golo river, choked in its coarse, 
lufoctis the air with pc^^tilcntiiil v;>pour3 
Paul alike to labouring; man and beacL 
Bird> of prey «*cr tbe traveller hover, 
Aa bu wanders through the pnthk>s plain, 
Stumbling on tbe nun'd walig and aacieot fanoa 
Of Rmma eiiiM cnmAled to the dui, 

tkmk, lho« Ooaln% froa thy dttmher 
DofWB te tha FteiOt hmrelj wield Ike 
The delviftg epede ud hoe, end till the earth* 
That| like a fruitfol garden, it maj Uoom ! 



TBI COEtlGAV. 

Tboo ftranger, who.-e fathers once I aal 

At ralenrana. suuk iuotornul flccp, 

"Whr di-^turbVt thou uiy ro'it ? Two tbottiasd joart 

Of con-^tant warfare have I wap^etl 

'Giau»t the invaders of uqj i«Ui.nd home 

At Col di Tonda the Romaiu I repoLfetl* 

Whoee tvaees yet are etamped on ow fielde: 

The Carthaginiaa Haodntbal by «ea> 

And the Strnieatt hoaU I defeated. 

The Moor, in qpMot oT booty, hither eaaN^ 

Onr wivee and children draggisg fer av^; 

Tct I wrestled with and o'ercame hiwu 

And again, I heard the alnrum horn 

The coming of the Turk, the Lomhart^ 

And ihc fierce Ara;:jonefc announce : 

In wasteful torrent.-" poored my nation** bk»«id. 

And devouring Hamea tbe cities coosoiu«d; 

I wept Boi — fbr fteedoia yet renainod; 

Then eaMo the Qeaeete Oy beary cane 1 

^b^P^R^B^ft ^^^fesl^l it^^K ^^B^^UffB 4ili^lo 

Aa with pity loekfatthea on My wailad laa^ 
The desert plains, and anfts q nents d strand. 
The swhlinc city walls and »oia-grow» iitssts^ 

> 
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Know that Qcnoa bns thi." miii cauRetl. 
When ou tbe gulfs yuu huur tbo maDdoline, 
And the rootro't long-«zteBM wai). 
And wondcr'tt fti tii« taddwied iiiiiiio» 
Know 'tit the ftuil of Genoa'i iron nlOb 
The bandit mtukot, ringing in tlio glado^ 
ToUi of ^oomj, murderous Toogeance, 
Taught by our nncicnt, unrelenting foe. 
These lire my dear ronnfry'j* woes nod wrongs* 
But Genoa's tomb Imig .".ince I've du^, 
And hencefortb may 'st thou eay in other landB, 
Conies I hnvo aeon— Qenoft'a grOTO. 
n«roo WOO tlio atrnggle, and AiHfkd Itt tad; 
For filthy Ivora fho trader told mj load 
To tho baao and remoraelett Idng of Franco, 
And coldly on the bargain smiled the world. 
Know, strnripor, lit Pontonnovo's RioantaiBf 
Proiitratc lay I on the bloody field, 
Until up the steep I dr iL'L'' J my limping lim^?. 
Now nm I tired with this iong-protractcd Btrilu, 
And ihorcforo ro«t I 'noaththo oUto'i thado. 



THE 8TBAN0BB. 

Gompatrionatittf thj tad hittotj, 

I woald not rtproaohfiiQf of thoo tpotl^ 

Thou wenriod soldier of freodom't oaott^ 

Thou child of death and tho Eumcnides. 

Re?t now ! for througli Europe's long, gloomy nigb^ 

Thou alone kept faithful watoh on thy rocki*, 

And, fiingle-hanUeU, fought for human rights. 

Whoa dark oppretalon hroodtd o'or tho world* 

Font hat tpokon of tb j groat aaottton^ 

Of thoir lioa-hoartt and gloriont doodi^ 

And long shall Sampioro't oourage 

And Paoli's wisdom be remeniher'd. 

Often ha« my heart with horror trembled 

At hearing of thy sovnge deeds of blood; 

Yet thy heroic spirit mov'd niy soul 

To obliviuu of all eUe thau thy virtues. 

Oflon haro I mat'd on thy Iran natnri^ 

Bndo and taTage, hat frto and hold at 

Tho monntain harrion of thy natiTO land, 

Fartwtll, thon Cortioaa I naaj Hoarta 
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R«ward iky hospitable gifls of fruit. 

Thy wine's refrvthing dnitights, Ihy roof tlMltor. 

If ay, jear bj year, thy oUw tiditr yield. 

Thy predpw gardmi'i goldm frnili i»eiMW, 

And llM broad plaSw wilh lUak'UDf ar«p««zpabd. 

Rear up ihy toai like their bcroie Bixmp 

Thy (lau^'hters chiutc their moantaiii ttrtmiiy 

Free from pollutinjr touch of Gallio 

Manners, and luxury's debanirii:; ;vili?s. 

i; orcweU, brave inland ! loag may Iho fathers' 

▼iitait ihiM niMted In tMr wwu. 

And SampkM^t ftiM b« «fa«Und tm 

By ptoadly < wni1 a ti» g g m&n A mM, 



fBK m* 



IN PR&PABATION. 



FOUR YEARS' RESIDENCE 



IM THJI 



KIXGDO^I OF XAPLES, 



WITB 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, MANNERS 

AND CUSTOMS, &o. iut. 



TUAT COUNTRY. 



BY EDWARD JOY MORRIS, 

Laic U. S. CliRrge irAUkires at Naples. 
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Eeeds Lectures on English Litkuature. 

Leotnres on English Litemturc, dcUvered in the Chap^d Ilall of the Uni* 
versity of Pennsylvania, by Professor Henry Rkkp. With a Portrait, 
Edited Ub brother, William £. Rbxd. 1 toL 12ibo. 

CosTiJfTn: — LBCTUUE I.— TNTRonr<ToRT— pRixripLfa of LiTcaATUu.— Olfect to mmat 
and guide ntudcnlM — N«*c*>»i)ty of KU>niatic ftutly — Ju<Iick>us critwlim T^ua ahaa aal 
prindplea of literature— Ctioice of booka—Ita diiBcultiM— Aiaa of thia comas of leetorw to 
rvtuovti them — All book* not literature— Acrnrate deBnitlon of literature — Ite uniYcrmlUr 
— I>«aac Walton- -Addiscn — Charles Lamb— Lonl na«on — Clar^n'Jon — Arni<li! — S;--n-M r ;»r,J 
Shakupenrc — iniulhey autl Wdrdisworth— IkrlN'S Ii«tUTji not literature — KiU-rKtan.' nut an 
eaiiy petricinn pli-asun' — ItK ilangcr as to practical life — Its influence on chararter — IV 
Qninooj'e daflolUon — ^Koowlcdge and povrr— Influrnee on feauUa character— True pcustfcitt 
^ womaa— T^nynon'a PrinosNi— No?id iwading— Tatte an inconreet tarn Hanry Taylor— 
Oowpcr— M5s5» Wonl.sworlli — Colcri(l;:<*> philo'Hfphy. 

LKCTrKK II.- Ai'i'UCATiox or Litekakt I'niNnPLr^, — Narrow and pxc-'uMTf linrs <if 
n-aliiij to Ik; avoi.ii .1 < aUioliiity nf ti-t-' — ( li.irli* L.iinl'S id'-a of -|; u- - in — Habits 

of reading coinpn'lu'u.'iTt — An< i.-nt liti.'ntturt> — fon^'igii ianxua^A— -DitTt-rx-nt frM«nf ]«tt«va 
— Englltib CRitay vrriiin^?— Mncaulay — Soutbey— Scott and Wanhingtoa Irring— ArcbJcweoa 
ITare — Lord Uacou'« Kssnys-^l'octie tarta— Inflaenoa of IndiTMual parvailii — Frieoda iu 
council— $>«riouM and )ray booka— Kngllth humour— Souther a ballad — Neap««ltj of int«I< 
li-ctual di'"'<''p'"i<'— 1*1"'-»''^"'J'''^'' f'f » diumo of rcadinff— ll<»'>!' >i'^t innulat^l t!iirk^«— Au- 
tlion* who ;:uidt — Smthcy'*. Di'Ctor — Klia— Colrridj;*— DitiniunN of pri <i«» auj j»i>-try — ilt-nry 
Taylor'rt notvn from books — l'o»'try not a mero luxury of the mind— Arnold s* hab.t of >tudy 
and tastea— The practical and poutlcsl el«meDi of An^o^xon character— Ttic BiWa— M*> 
aalc poe^— Inadequacy of laufniage— Lorkhart't eharaolrr of 8eott— Arwdd^ ekaneter af 
Scipio— Tra}?ic iKn-try— i'o'-try for child rrn—Kobinson QciMM and Uw ^TtMiwi ll%hl^> 
Wordr'wortli " Ode U) l>utv — Charartrr of Washii jfton. 

LKCILUK III.— The Knqusu Lw'ji u;c. -Mcditim of idea* oflpn forpottem — Witrhery of 
English word* — Analysis of nfKxl ntylf diftlcult — Thf power of wordit — Our dutj to th« Kog>- 
lieb language— Lord Bacon « idoa of Latin — Milton— Hume's expoetolatloa with Git»bo«— 
Danier* lament— Extension of Knglisb Iani;uagti— French dominion in Amerioa— Landor'a 
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The New Pastoral. 

A Poem. By Thos. BucHAKAii Rb AD. 1 voL 12mo. Cloth. . $1.00, 



Th« pabUabm bavv bMB IkToorid vith tlM tiOavlM Mtf« of Ik* Ktv : 
a gvnUemaa of IHmny •tteiaawnl^ who baa raaiwa nark la aiau— ulyC 

•*A1I those qriaTiti* ' nf lu-n !'-» poe try which wen* r) bijchlj eomnwnded by th# RritiA 
Britfcs, app**ar with iucrf a**^! frrco and beauty in (he * Niw Pajtoihl ' Tb«' aDrestrtrt«4 
liuiii* ot this ftoem pive the author pivatcr scnp^ for the derelopmont of his fin* dwrriptir* 
frcultiea^ *^ fuller exhibition of that ke«n and delicate appreciatkto of numl life aaA 
■0MMI7. whk^ has won for him a high and endaring reputatioa amoog tba poata of aar 
ttea. ttam Aawrka awda bar fliit pattkal caatribatloD to tnglMi HUcatara, w» hara 
hmrA an iwwtiit call from both rido of tfa> water, tra'fryhr Jhmvtmm peewk* TUs esll 
is at length an.Twercd. Every thon;;ht ani f-^linc of th*« ' New Pastoihi, j« jntcnv'ij &ad 
cntin-ly Amorican. Inde»?i1. it may l-^ .'ni l That a hi>rh patriotic admiration Ji>r the 
Ftitutiond, the HKinncr? anl the ?c»-n»>r} :" h - imtiTO lanil i* th<» aut) r * ; mj'»tuinant 
aion ; while in the exquisite lyrica, which are scattered throughout the poem, th«M 
•eem to be ooncentraled into a gloir that it almost fierce through its ferrour. 
be*t friends and moft wingaina predieton, will be astoatsbcd bj the tmoiHb Mmk\ 
of the power, which be dUplaTS in thIf^ hit last and most ambitious fli^t* 

*• The .Vir Pastcrral is full of l^^aiitics; and although Read doe* not imagine that it win fill 
the Toid wliich all critim, Amvrican and Kn{rH«h, have asserted exists in our natkmal liters 
tuff, nami-ly, the want of a groat national Kpic I'oem, essentially and only American in aM 
its fcatuTBS— yet it is a worit which must to sooia axtent supplj that drflrhaaj- It is paiair 
American. It depicts tite eBtirs pmdani Ufii of America in alt its phnsw aBtcsfiytta 
flourishing fcrmer. but the emigrant and the pioneer. The work opens with a poetical 
ftice. In which he modestly lays down his 'platform.' Then foUowg *Th« Prelude, ' m whjch 
he di-j Vises of tho ' Indian' in an allo^jory, and introduces tho An^li->a\i n. who L« b'^ew- 
Jbrth to rule the land : then follows the i'oem, which is a mtoute and periiect histc^ of % 
rural community which may be safely taken as the type of the American eo<aatr7 people at 




Jarga. lie dascribea a Psiio^lTania^acrtBiiltwal dtaMat, bfoo^ to a hich ilato of 

" " and n ■ 




tlTstion, peopled with aa ho a sst, tetalligMit, indasMoos popoUtSon. ana palula wftt a 

\t^> n 7- all the charms and delights of rural lilb — the rarious 1»>. iir» thnt demand tb* 
hu'bauvl man's att«'ntion through the chanpinp seasons — all with tlie m wt pcrft-Tt cciuute- 
n*.** and li'rst.' r< ;vlity— until ihc n adi-r w\. ul I be ready to settle down and wish no hai*- 
pier home and fat^^- — when outbur»t« ' the fever for the backwoods.' such a rage for < 
tilm to lha tu West as prevailed about 1830. Then oomes the breaking op of oU 
tha owarteg of old tfao and atoodottom tho wcrifiees and tha ■spswHoat the Jo 
the West with Ki long tratai ofwa g o — t he onavdng of tha awn rn t al aa-lho dsMent of'tha 
liTer. and the phin_-<^ into the unbroken forest — th*- battle •«ith lb'* primeTal wool — •»:« 
buildintr up of the lu-w h >nies — the failure of the few who ar»^ un. ijuaJ to the ta.«k — ib« 
ni' i . of the many :— in -tu irC the triunij h rf th*' prt at Ani< riran f rini j; It- . f FVo^rrr**. 
lii» characters are ail draw n distinctly, and while meant lor types of people in geoenl, aas 
aarh as individual as possible, ao that tba laadar will fnl himself surrounded bgr hia aat^ 
oooal firirada. WhUa, la tha niain» tha pocai iaa truiMript of rural life, there is asack af a 
diflBrent charac t e r glowing deaeriptiooiiof natarml snoery. and the beantins of oar rhaag 
ing sca.-^in* — a lit',!-- !< vi -{ lot, of a healthy, natural sentimt-nt — patriotii'- n".Iu-ion« to tbt 
soenc'fi and triul* i f the Kovolution — a ju^t and U^romin^ pride in our wunderful preatnMS 
and plory rjs a fxx'ple — and a h> arty, broad, national I'niondoving p<ilitjcal sentiment. It 
Is a book for the many—' the million'— to rsad, rsoogniw and a^jogr. If aaj work of | 
will aver be generaUy reail and adafawd^ It SVlit ba tUt bOOlL^ ftllO^HWrfiaf '* . 
IkmrKTuL'^ WcUcJustfr. 



<* I have just finbthcd reading the mannseriptof anew poem of Pochanan Read^s, called ' Tks 
JVeie I\ulci it' It int«^nded to give a poetic history of American koral Life, with m much 
of a story a« serves to support the deKripilons. • • • • j}^^ atory is toid with 
great simplicity and directness, and I think it is a work destined to make a lasting impW ' 
rion. Keadseems toharoaoonscioasftUh la hiainilasaboniBoat,andIaaiiMliBad to 

tbiakhbiaaliaetittobatnuted. • • " rTtrmrf fli i m|i ft iif tTffti riimf ITsw nrf 

It is very gratifying to os to know that our gifted poet artist Thomas Buchanan Read, 
is prosjiering in Florenre. lie left us about eighteen months a^o fur a residenoe of five 
jears in that city, and has alivady produced a numbtT of painttnvr« which will larpely in- 
crease his previous n*putation. liut although thus industrioualy employed with hi« pencil, 
he has still found leisure enough to produce a new volume of poetiy, te which— it has bna 
lamariwd hj oaa of the most disting ^*ff htil Ktgiifh pooti he has aeeoM|illihsd fee AasaiM 
all that Obwper and Thomson did tmitedly fx Ba^ad. This grearVo« Is aatfUed fUto 
J\>?r Tb.(f ~r :l. It in character purely .American, and parlicularly Pennsylvaofaua. It 
aJoiinJs iu U autiful passage's descriptiTe of nature, and ha« much historical inodent ; d e 
pict* our pa.«toral hfo in all its pha'»*".«. and sw, > \ ht> f.u-e ( f the country from Pennsylvania 
to the I*rairie8. • • •. The Flying ShacU^ which we give in our present number^ ia ( 
extract from this Poem, received fkom Mr. Read in advance of tha pvhiication of tha ' 
vhieh wiU bo iisasd llrooB tbo pCMa of Parry A M'MUlan in tha ooarao of a few wi 



Baadita *Mtfaiade man*— and Mifmado mm are alwaiaaai 
aia oDlMBtl J InericMi.*— Mhmfa JIVHiw>ir JiMkUtft* 
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Ababiak Nights' Entertainments. 

Arabian NighU' Kntertainmcnts, embellished yuLh. nearly 100 engravings. 
A new edition, CArefuUjr revised and corrected. Complete in 1 vol. 8va., 

$1.00 
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Bacon's Complete Works, 

The Conptote Works of Fmnda Bmod, Lord Chancellor of Bngluid. A WW 
MUm, with a Life of the Antbor. Bj Bamu, Moxtaqv, Esq. In 3 

vols., rqjftlSTo., eloth, ^7.^0 

Shcop, 8.'»0 

Half morocco, 9.U0 

Calf backs, 10.00 

The American «ditJon of th« Worlu of Lord Baeon voir offiaml to th«* nablie Ig reprinted 
from tbo most approved En^^lith edition, that of Ba.Ml Montagu, ¥i*<\., wnioh htm recently 
iaaued from lb« crlebrrito*! jin *^ of I'k ki-rini:. i tlio tnodem Aldu^.f in p«'Tfnr. . n n, tavo 
▼olumeK It contain* tb«r complete work* of tb« lUustnoiu phUoitophvr, Ww* o/ I^uin being 
trantlaUd into Englith. hi order to render the publication cheap, and therefore "♦tfteaMn 
Inr All oar public and woiii Ubr»rint wvll m bj Umim gnierai iMd«ra who aiod j Mooomy. 
tM MvtNitMii oetoTOTolumea have bMO oomprlaed fa thrw toIobmm, hnparial ortsm Mme 
printr*! from tb« mo«t arcuraU) a» well a« complete 'English edition, and cun-fully n vl^nl, 
thi- Anv-rican edition will poaacMi great adrnnta^jt for the critical fcholar aa wt-ll m the 
p niTtil r<.*nder. In tYp<>;.'r:\|-hy. iviimt, and bindings It will ba IMOgntSnl M a bllUIailt 
i|M-<-inu-D of the prcdlurLfi of tin' AiinTicuQ book trade. 

**Tli«-> Btuily nf naroii's I'liilo'^ophicftl Wfrk* in crt'ncnil. nnd enpeciall;? of the iVr/runi 
Organum, caini'it fuil to Um-fioial to all fn-rsous who nrr ••ut^ rin.; mi -c;. ntiii • j iirsiilti!, 
ani to all wbo aro enKa|{t<d in inquiries aftt^r trulli uf whalrvcr katid. iheir Kt'Ufral t«>n. 
dvncj will be, if we do not greatly err, to inppiro a habit of rlow and pationt ibiukin); — na 
iaMWiMl ladepemtMM* wtakh iwlita all that !• aoMly of Um aaturt of bjpotbcaii, whiiu 
It Imw« wfth InpUeft Mmntm to tlw aatborttr of ilut and »x|!«riMMn. Tb* natara of the 
dirr. n nt \hi\n t-f evidonre; the ilifT'-rrtif Mitj. rf^ to wJi!- h Th' y nn- pr--pi rly :ipj li<- ; the 
dN.f ru« uf iLi^t *ort of eTideoo; that ciki)i<d luoral wtticli it u n*a«onatile to i-xpect in any 
given caae; the prf'^""r limita \»\h of doubt and of belief; the whole ord'-r of circum.<tanc^ 
«f whatever kind that majr bam an/ beartnc oo tha ImprcMioQ which c Tideooe may make» 
or wmf HSa to iMke, oa tba ntad; Ibew vary tntetaatine topka of Inquiry, a« wall an every 
oth»»r pn»>j»fct relatin)^ to moral and intellectual phll >->tit li v, tir.^ nnt I. ( r p. f!T and ftrictly 
wiUilii tl»« sphere of the Ofwratkin of the Baconiiii m. th>i, than tlio tii< rv lauglMe pn>per. 
tie^ of iJiiitI< r )t.»<-tf. afni tin' law>t of th" rn iti riul nniv. rate in icrrj< r.il Tlie rpint i f ihe In* 
ductiTe phiiOKiiphy t« in p«rft»ct uniiiuu with man iiiicllectual uatiirn; it ufTrr.x a true cor- 
roboratiTe to bia Ibeoltlea in hia pursuit of truih; and the morv romplcU'ly thLi f>pirit \m 
twWhad. tbe mora abaU wa ba gnardad Ihm Um axtKamaa of aadalitjr on tha ooa ImomI 
•tMl toeredattty oa tte otfaar. 

"W.» !ni»y fafbly afllrtn, that, l>y frtvlnp th<' Tndiirtlvr Phflosopby *o t!i ■ wrrll. T/ nl 
Bacun hm proved one of itj: oit^t (k^griAl |j^fi> lur» ; aiiii lATf^Aj dotie \tis ^mri towtir«lj 
proaaoCinK the final triumph of all tmih, whether natural, or moral and intellectual, over 
all errMr; aod lowaida briafiag on that civnooa vtit^ deatined, wa doubt aot, one day to 
arriva. whati^ awiorrtlny to ma anafoHoaT r api w afathw of that fcraot poet, who wot not 
r.nlT thi" a<Uii!rtT of ||aeon,bat in aome tv^pert^ ht^ kiTuJrH (feniun— Trith. thoncb * hown 
l:ko till' iiiar),:l. i| l)r.ly of 0*lriii. Into a thou#4iu4 iii iL\», and •caltm'd to the tuur wtnda, 
fhnll U' ;;iklh<T< J litnh to liinli. nn 1 inouI<l<-'l. with eTf ry jolat tttd aMMBbar, Isto OH iBmOttol 
frmture of Joreiin«i>a ma*l pi-tiot^ikm.' " — Ix/nl Jiraughnm. 

''Atlaaftll appeared ttie philoeopber who proclaimed a now pbilofnphy. eniATi' i :itmg 
tika liaoiaa mind by brralui^ tbe chain* of acbolaatio aotkiuity. Jle wa« a aiugular bvlnj;. 
Who U reco^ised without his name. Thentyleof I/ml Baron !« jitnnit«'d with the orii^nality 
' f " ■ »L"*. iiMil i<« j>< riil:ar to bim as wax that of ffhafe-]- ir' l - Ui- p^t. lie is 13' t nrlv 
UiB wiitievt of writer* in hi* rt-uiote allunionn, but p(»t>ticHl in ini* fituofui ronrrptioD<i. llu 
ftyle kmg aarved i»> a noilel to many auieceediog writ<>rK. It requinvl two rfiituriev b«>two 
tba vrltiagf of Baeoo rcaaliad tha OMay. Now. a aingia votune, in the niaat po^pular fbno, 
ptaoaa tWw to Vbm fcoada of artlMmaaad arllaU, wImt ova to taamfrom tbaa to tUak, to 

r ve, to 1 o veo V—ITJfrn/ U 



" We are more crmtitWd than we ran flod worda to expreait, to Di>d a puMithLOK house in 

IMsoMMtiy rMttaf Ibilb apeMtettoe ilka UwObtoplato Worka of Lofd Haooa, to a ftm 
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eonpiM* Xngllsfa MUtlon, and earcftollf rerfaed, tM Amfrfaw «dtllOB wfll pwMi greater 
•dvantages fur the critical pch n!:ir well at th« gea< rn! r{>ad«r. la typography, pxfH^-r cin'i 
Unding, it will be reconiixed aa a briiUant speckocn of the products of th» Aaadcaa book 



Book (The) anb its Stort. 

The Book and itt Btoiy; • N«RfttSf9 (br tlio Young on the ooeadon of 

<he Jnbiloo of the BiiCiBh 9nd Fofdgft Bllilo Soelotj. Bj H. H. IL 

With an Introdnotory Preface by the Rot. T. PHXiAnt, Jubfleo 

Seoreluy. Haodsomely printod, in. one volume, crown ooteve, cm firie 

paper, and illastrated with numerous wood cats. Cloth, . $1.00 

* The * StofT" of Thtt Book, In all agw, eoniitriM, sad lunaeM^ ia told 
tmthAiln«aB. Tb« work oontatiu the ' Stmy oftho BiMalhrni the fbaC dawn of RwrvtetlM 

to thr (Timplptioii r f riie Bacred Canon, with the Intt-wstintr talifs of lt« tran,«I&ti«in an-l 
cm-ulatiou, from iho ivirlient ©ffom to the pivsint time. Tot«>!l the ytory of xh^ B<x>k m 
fonncr day. a tnultitudo of curiou;* fi»cti< havo Uv^n cull.<'l fn.ira wi>rk.-«of difflrult ■ 
and its latter progrent i« illo8trat«d by un abuDJunt vuriety of fitatemeata dr^wa £rba 
Bumcrovu authentic sources." — Prt/ace. 

**This Taluable work, contaioing tbe 'Story* of that wonderfnlly pwBffad book— the 
B!b1e — should be heartily wuleomed by all the Christian fkmitleii of this land. Tntetrvrttof 
and iuslruotivc. it iiitr:icbf the youtb, and at tlu* Haiiie time furnJ^hrrJ stronjr ftoi for the 
mau of rctleotion and mature years. We hope that tbej>ubUab«n> will be more than n»- 
munemted for the intRMliMtion of aodi t vocB ittto Um Cuflatlaa lilnatavi «f tUa laad.* 
•-JteoM^rer 4 Cburier. 

the man who tovw Gad*a Wordt and wIm deiAfmia of Mliw tt 
Untfens of onr l artli. thi3 bonk in an in^^tininMo tn-n«unv !t onjfht to In evtry family 
and congrL'j^ntionul library. Its fjtru^til cia?t profit everj mau who glances OTcr its jtage*." 
^Jtfform li<tti>if-r. 

*>■ One of the most important and raluable works wo hare erer commeoUcd. It poaaesaea 
throughout a powerful IntmttL**— American Qmritr. 

" It places before ns, in a rao«t attraetiTe form, the hictory of the Bible itaelf; aad tbe 
oonn tries connected with that history from the earliest date, blending with tta* statements 
dflfiil'' of ft ldi,l»lv in*tructiTo chsradrr, wr;i i alcuisfcd to enlighten th<« mind, and to in*- 
p^t•s^ tlic beotrt with feelings of reTerenoe for the * Oracles of tbe Urine Ood.' We sCrDa|tj 
rc(x>nimf'nd thu work ts aiBMt plaaileg laA loilnieliva aeutiaB ta tta ih»Hy Ubt&tfr— 

•*Th»woriK oan aoai«a|jlUI to iwM ai mdi tmr to ttii eamiT h 
Xogland, when it taaa fona tlnovgh alevMi adIlloM 1ft ttOa kj^pr ttaft •9«a3^<-€h«. 

''This iKtok will 1m> woght by Christiana <^ all | m ■ ■ ^ ttMaaAftaail 

cbarming history of the Bible." — DaUp JVetc}. 

**On*at pains seem to bare been taken to render flMfailld aOMllBto af tta^ilaBaaO 
aeeorate as they are interesting." — SbU. Eve. PM. 

**TbiB book, wo understand, has already paaard through m'tutem adttSoas In Bngland. It 
lins now commenced its American mri or, and we think the firm i f ^t. mts. Parrj Jt McMil- 
lan ha.H been parUcularly Judicious in selecting a work of so much fXoelleaoe, aoJ whirh 
was so much needed to fill up the desideratum which was felt in religions and oaefol know- 
Isdgsb Thooirh tba work was wrttton proiiaBiily ftr tlia iMOfc tiia aid aair ba anAiod 
thsntiy; MMTaolhaiay ahocOd ba wttbovl It**— M. I w UH^tMUr. 

"This !? j)nH'I.'«oly such a book as should b© fbund In t^vr Ht "nil" TTrW-l mt« B".d 

JMustriition- are i^xesedinsly valuable. The publlihers dL-j-lay i^jf.it t^-lc m th ' u- imv.- dp 
of th" work." — /Vfjr. Iltnnrr. 

** A deeply intorc&taug volume. We shall n^joioe to know that a copy of this choke roluma 
is finding its way to erery family in the land."— gAiihWaw fiflbr. 

We k now of do book for general readers that oorers tlM ana gmiBiL II wall dSMCfOi 
the popularity it has sttft]nfHl.* — Journal <B AdveeaU. 

"The writi-r hiui o! \ i u ly broujtbt to his task larg<* inform.ili n nn-l na orr;- -p>^*: 
and ho has imparted these iu such a way to his pa^s m tu make them both miLryetiTo 
and attractiTo.'* — Nc^rth American. 

•* It Is no dtsparagsmant to say that the Story of ' ma Book' wiharws tta fartersst. Tba 
dsaBngsof ProVidsuoB to Ito preserraltoD and s pr o ad, pat anfta tataaavsatoyoad wkat 
Is intrfn^ic. We heartaj raooauMsd fUa ?Ql8aM aa a atiaudaat to tha alia^ aflha Bftto.* 

—y. O. Chris. Adv. 

It in :i h i wik of remarkable Tslue ; has f>p«'cinicns "f tin' text of nenrly all the most an- 
cient tiKiiur-t.Tipt copies of ttM Uoly WriUogs in various laognagvs. and a Titw of the first 
pabiic r. . 1 . of (h« Cc ri p tui aa to tba Oqrpt of Bt Flaal'^ liaa4oai» to tba |aa» IHL*— Om- 
csnMa JnUJUfftmcr. 
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